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Tue lives of artists and literati 
are proverbially destitute of those 
striking events that captivate the 
understanding and excite the curio- 
sity of the ignorant multitude; but 
to the philosopher and _ politician, 
who dive beneath the surface for 
the causes that agitate the sea of 
political and moral contention, every 
event of those lives are truly inte- 
resting. They are the guides by 
which man is led from brutality to 
civilization; im comparison with 
which the stormy incidents, that 
crowd the lives of warriors and 
statesmen, are like the irruptions 
of voleanos over a fertile country. 
“The proper study of mankind is 
man,” and where can we trace the 
inmost workings of the mind so well 
asin its silent retreats, undisturbed 
by extrinsic circumstances? Those, 
who would deduce the present im- 
proved state of society from the ex- 
amples of potentates and legal deso- 
laters of the earth, know nothing of 
the philosophy of history or of the 
‘auses that secretly work out the 
inelioration of what is termed civi- 
lied society. From the diffusion 
of knowledge among the mass of 
wankind arises the only real liberty 
man is susceptible of, Sessuss that 
Powerful engine not only teaches 
him the nature and advantages of 
rational freedom, but renders him 
iuapable of abusing it. ‘To this 





general diffusion of knowledge we 
owe almost all that is commendable 
in history, which chiefly instructs 
us in the contests waged by ignorance 
and usurpation against nascent in- 
telligence and the acknowledged 
rights of mankind. How puerile 
and contemptible do the exploits of 
the Macedonian bravo appear in the 
romance of Quintus Curtius, when 
compared with the philosophic he- 
roism of the Athenian Sage as de- 
scribed in Plato: the one lived to 
scourge the world, the other died to 
enlighten it! These reflections na- 
turally occur, when we contemplate 
the unobtrusive life of the subject of 
our present memoir, calculate its 
usefulness and compare it with those 
of inglorious men, who are now se- 
curing to themselves eternal infam 

by their aggressions on a sensed, 
magnanimous, and unoffending na- 
tion. They disgrace their Creator 
by fenglanaty assuming his name to 
mask their hypocrisy; he honours 
the Eternal Being by shewing how 
much mankind is capable of intel- 
lectual improvement. We wish we 
were able to enter into those details 
that would develope the means by 
which the subject of our present 
memoir has arrived at the Listioie 
honour in his profession, and ac- 
quired a name that is not only at 
the present time European, but 
which will endure to the latest 
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posterity an honour to the Fine Arts, 
and an ornament to his Country. 

Joln Flaxman, Esq. ofan ancient 
and respectable family in Bucking- 
hamshire, but originally from Nor- 
folk, was born in the city of York, 
on the 6th July, 1755. The affiu- 
ence of his ancesters was consider- 
ably diminished by the. civil wars 
during the reign of Charles the 
First; four brothers of this respect- 
able family joined the Parliamenta- 
rians against Charles at the battle 
of Naisby. James, the eldest, was 
shot through both arms while in 
yursuit of the King; Francis was 
litled in the battle; another brother 
after the fight emigrated to Ireland ; 
and John, the youngest, from whom 
the subject of our memoir is lineally 
acca settled in Buckingham- 
shire where he entered upon an agri- 
cultural life, at the same time fol- 
lowing the business of a carrier.— 
Mr. Flaxman married Miss Anne 
Denman, of London; he is now a 
widower and without children, his 
wife died aftera union of forty years, 
and left an indelible impression of 
the fondest affection on her hus- 
band’s heart. She was distinguish- 
ed for her literary attainments, par- 
ticularly in the French and Italian 
literature, and was the companion 
of her husband’s travets and studies 
in Italy. 

Mr. Flaxman was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academies of Florence 
and Carrara while he was in Italy; 
and an academician of the Royal 
Academy, about five years after his 
return to England. In this Institu- 
tion, about ten years ago, he was 
appointed the first Professor of 
Sculpture, in which honourable si- 
tuation he still continues. It is not, 
verhaps, genera'ly known, that this 
is the only professorship of Seulp- 
ture in the world. 

At an early age Mr. Flaxman 
applied himself to modelling and 
sculpture, which he has since con- 
tinued without interruption. In the 
vear 1782, he began his studies in 
Rome, which he continued seven 
‘ears; in 1794, he returned to Eng- 
ea The principal works of this 
excellent sculptor are as follow :— 

In Westininster Abbey—The mo- 
nument of Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field, and a monument to Captain 
Montague, killed in a battle with 
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the French Fleet, over which Lor 
Howe obtained a signal victory jn 
the year 1794. In St. Paul’s— 
Earl Howe’s monument in the south 
cross of the Cathedral; Lord Ne}. 
son’s on the right hand, leading to 
the choir; Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
statue under the dome, and a taby. 
lar monument to Captain Millar, 

In Winchester Cathedral—the mo. 
numents to Dr. Wharton and Mrs. 
North. 

In Chichester Cathedral—a monv. 
ment to Collins the Poet, and seye. 
ral others. 

In Christchurch, Hampshire —, 
group the size of nature of Lady 
Fitz-Harris and ber Children. 

At Bringston, near Althorpe, 
Northamptonshire—a monument to 
the late excellent Countess Dowager 
Spencer, terminated by a group of 
Charity at one end, and at the other 
by a figure of Faith. 

In Lewisham Church, Kent ~a 
monument to Miss Lushington. 

In Ireland—a monument to the 
Earl of Mazarine. 

In Scotland—a statue of the Right 
Hon. William Pitt, for the Town 
Hall of Glasgow, and a colossal 
statue, in bronze, of General Sir 
John Moore, in the same City. 

In Oxford—two monuments te 
Sir William Jones. 

The Designs and one Model for 
the Basso Relievos on Covent-liar- 
den Theatre, and the statue o! 
Comedy in the same building. 

A group of the Fury of Athamas, 
colossal, executed for the Earl oi 
Bristol. 

A statue of Apollo, the Shephert, 
and a colossal group of Michael 
the Archangel’s Victory over Satan, 
both for the Earl of Egremont. 

A sepulchral statue of Mrs. i. 
Tighe, author of Psyche. 

_ A monument 6f Mrs. Morley, i 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

A monument of the Baring Fe 
mily, in Micheldever Church, neat 
Stratton Park, Hampshire. 

A statue of the Right Honourable 
Warren Hastings. 

A model for the Shield of Achilles 
from Homer’s description, exectt 
in silver gilt, by Messrs. Rundell 
Bridge and Rundell, for His Me- 


jesty King George IV., and His 


Royal the Duke © 


Highness 
York. 
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Volumes of Outlines have been 
also executed by Mr. Flaxman, 
which have considerably extended 
his fame as a classical scholar as 
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well as an artist; they are illustra- 
tive of the Lliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, and the works of &schylus, 
Hesiod, and Dante. . 


SLEEP.—A Fraement. 


Hark ! the great Abbey clock, 
the faithful oracle whose honest 
tongue tells the same truth to all 
however unwelcome, utters with 
solemn voice the midnight hour, and 
time stands tiptoe on to-morrow’s 
threshold. Thrice welcome, holy 
might, the joyful season of the joy- 
less; welcome to many a throbbing 
head, and many an aching bosom. 
Now the proud sufferer, who has 
struggled through the day to keep, 
his sorrows out of sight, forced to 
divide the mind against itself, to 
split the heart in two, as it were, 
and give one half to mirth and one 
to misery—may cast aside the mask 
upon the pillow, and shew his griefs 
to trusty solitude. Come, gentle 
Sleep, death’s beautiful brother — 
fairest phenomenon — poetical _re- 
ality—thou sweet collapsing of the 
weary spirit—thou mystery that 
every one knows—thou remnant of 
primeval innocence and_ bliss, for 
Adam s/ept in Paradise, To sleep— 
there’s a drowsy mellifluence in the 
very word that would almost serve 
to interpret its meaning—to shut up 
the senses and hoodwink the sonl— 
to dismiss the world—to escape from 
one’s self—to be in ignorance of our 
own existence—to stagnate upon the 
earth—just breathing out the hours, 
not living them—*‘t Doing no mis- 
chief, only dreaming of it’’—neither 
merry nor melancholy, something 
between both, and better than either. 
Best friend of frail humanity, and 
like all other friends best estimated 


in its loss» Who has not knowr 
the value of oblivium whene’er some 
newly past or close impending evil 
has flung its giant shadows athwart 
the morning twilight of the soul ? 
Who has not felt a vehement desire 
to retreat into insensibility; a cling- 
ing to unconsciousness ; a recoiling 
from perception; a sickly aversion 
from the sun’s brightness; a care- 
less contempt for the great things of 
the world; a debility, a lassitude, 
a strengthlessness of spirit. Another 
day is before us to get through as 
best we may; we must go forth to 
meet our fate; we have come out of 
a land of pleasantness and peace to 
engage in strife, and toil, and war- 
fare. And sleep too hath its sports 
and its diversions, its wild indefi- 
nable dreams ; fantastic scenes, 
which fancy’s finger sketches in the 
dark—distorted reflexion of the bu- 
siness of life on the Camera-obscura 
of the brains. Oh! kind and bliss- 
ful mockery, when the manacled 
felon, on his bed of straw, is tran- 
sported to the home of his innocent 
boyhood, and the pining and for- 
saken fair is happy with her fond 
and faithful lover,—and the poor 
man hath abundance—and the dying 
man is in joyous health—and de- 
spair hath hope—and those that 
want are as though they wanted 
not—and they who weep, are as 
though they wept not. But the 
fashion of these things passeth 
away! 
ARIETTA. 
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Les Rochere. 
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“ LES ROCHERS,” THE CHATEAU OF MADAME DE 
SEVIGNE. 


You asked me to give you some 
description of the remarkable places 
I have visited. ‘ 

l owe to the letters, from which 
Madame de Sévigné has deserved] 
obtained so much reputation, ad- 
dressed to our illustrious president, 
a native of Bretagne, to inform you 
of the present state of this celebra- 
ted chateau. 

The architecture is picturesque, 
I should think the greatest part of 
it was built in the twelfth and four. 
teenth centuries; there is the wind- 
ing stair-case built in a tower; the 
body of the house flanked by two 
other towers, both of them orna- 
mented with rude heads of animals, 
from the eaves to the summit; on 
one side is the chapel built for ‘* de 
bien bon,” (the Abbé de Coulanges) 
in the same style. It is placed in 
a large tower, covered with a roof 
in the shape of a priest’s bonnet. 

Such is the general aspect of a 
place rendered illustrious by the 
most amiable of women, and the 
tenderest of mothers. This is all, 
besides the antique esplanade upon 
which these old buildings are situa- 
ted, that can remind us of Sévigné, 

A rich Breton, M. des N ; 
the proprietor of Rochers, has whi- 
tened three layers thick inside and 
out, a barbarism worthy of a Turk, 
the walls and towers, the side of 
the house, and the chapel. He cer- 
tainly never read the letters par 
excellence! Nothing now remains 
of the ancient dependencies of the 
castle. A wash-house, large enough 





for barracks, immense stables, sup- - 


ported by corinthian columns, court- 
yards, poultry-yards ornamented with 
fluted pilasters ; in the midst of this 
grotesque farm 


“Ce ne sont que festons, ce ne sont 
qu’astragales,* 


Je me sauve au travers du jardin.t” 


There I fouud new sources of 
regret; new walls on the terrace, 


* Boileau. 


a new orangery, a new park, a new 
garden. He has destroyed, without 
mercy, that which Ja belle des belles 
had planted, that he himself might 
have the pleasure of planting. 


“ Hélas! qu’est devenu ce bosquet 
enchanté,” 


said I, sighing to myself, so much 
did the diedion strike me; and the 
gardener, who acted as guide and 
ciceroni, told me those large oaks, 
which, according to him, were more 
than eighty years old and had not 
yet attained to half their size, that 
those fine beech trees, those tufted 
elms, those ash trees strait as an 
arrow, had been cut up to make the 
windows and doors of Monsieur’s 
hen-house! Happily neither Mon- 
sieur nor his Ce tic architects had 
the inclination to change the dis- 
tribution of the garden. It is still 
a large parterre with long, wide, 
strait alleys, in the style of the par- 
terres at Sceaux, Marly, or the 
grand Trianon. 

The echo discovered by Madame 
de Sévigné, and which can only be 
heard by two persons, placed at the 
two points of the circle, and which 
distinctly carries their words to the 
distance of ten feet, even if they 
speak as low as possible only just 
stirring the lips, this echo, a sin- 
gular trick of nature, is well pre- 
served. 

But the park, the mall, the bean- 
tiful alleys, ornamented with such 
pretty devices and such fine names, 
are all fallen under the axe of this 
terrible Breton, who seems to be 
inveterate against the emg | of 
this incomparable woman. He is 
right; these places which would 
remind us of the admiration and 
loyalty of the Sévignés for their 
sovereigns, would now involuntarily 
recal to us the recollection of 
La Bedoyére, and this contrast must 
have been painful. L'alleé de ma 
fille still existed in 1810. Now 
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there is no longer a witness of those 
tender effusions, of those amiable 
disputes between the mother and 
danghter. There remains no lon- 
yer a silent witness of the piquant 
conversations between the mother 
and son! What can remind us now 
of the mild reprimands of the toute 
bonne, the agreeable and naif con- 
fessions of the amiable Vantrin, 
who, in one evening at Lansquenet 
swallowed up 500 of his mother’s 
large oaks, who was handsome as 
Paris, brave as Condé, lively as 
St. Evremond, amiable as Cheau- 
lieu, who struggled with Dacier for 
the honour of commenting on Ho- 
race, who excelled in conversation, 
who lived with Racine and Boileau, 
Lafontaine and Moliere, got tipsy 


with an air of grace, committed an ° 


hundred follies, owned them in a 
charming manner, suffered himself 
to be scolded by his mother-in-law, 
reproached himself for his faults, 
repented of them, was always par- 
doned, and always began the same 
pranks. 

The apartments even in the cha- 
teau no longer put us in mind of 
the Bellissina Madre, except in a 
— painted, as they say, by 

lignard, or rather copied from 
him, which is placed in a dining- 
room, low, narrow, and dark. The 
wainscot ceilings, furniture, paint- 
ings, all have been injured, bro- 
ken, effaced, re-made, and re-made 
in the worst style; in the bed- 
room, and even in the reading-ca- 
binet of the illustrious Sévigné. 
Really this destructive country-gen- 
tleman would be, God forgive me, 
a worthy chief of the Bande noire. 

The court of the Chateau des Ro- 
chers is shut by gates. The pro- 
prietor scarcely permits strangers 
to see it. 

Recommended and conducted by 
my nephew d-la-modede Bretagne a 
cousin-german of the mistress of 
the house, they would not receive us, 
nor even shew us Mad. de Grignan’s 
room where her portrait is, or the 
interior of the house, where are as- 
sembled the pictures of the N 








Les Rochers. 
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who have chased from their domicile 
the old Sévigné’s. 

I could not learn whether there 
exist any descendants of Pillois the 
honest gardener of Mad. de Sévigné ; 
the only living things, contempora- 
ries of the soft-eyed Marchioness and 
the beautiful and proud Countess of 
Girignan, are the large orange-trees 
which, thanks to the mild and damp 
climate of Brittany, live withoutarti- 
ficial heat and almost without care 
in a vast greenhouse built like a 
cart-shed by the new proprietor; I 
begged leave to gather some flowers, 
it was the only favour they granted 
me, and the only relic 1 brought 
away from this celebrated place. 
The names of the avenues in the 
park still exist; I walked through 
I, Allée royale, in the Allée de ma 
fille, in that of du point du jour, in 
the Tremaine, in Vinfinie, in the mall. 

I sat down upon the three semi- 
circular banks of turf which were 
called la place de Madame, and which 
is now elegantly named da Motte @ 
Madame. These are not the same 
banks, though situated in the same 
place. At the end of the Allée 
royale there is a beautiful view of 
the neighbouring woods. Near it 
are the little pavillions where the 
amiable Sévigné reposed during the 
day, reading, meditating and listen- 
ing to the singing of the birds, or 
contemplating /astre melancolique. 
“* Envoyez mot de la vue et je vous 
enverrat des arbres,” were written 
by her to Mad. de Grignan, and I 
repeat this remarkable phrase be- 
cause it agrees with the platform 
between Vitré and Rennes,it perfectly 
describes the country round Rochers 
where trees abound, and where the 
view is too confined. 

This is what I saw of Les Rochers 
Sévignéens. It has left on my mind 
more of regret than remembrance; 
there pride usurps the tender throne 


of a nec and thence wit and 
a 


good taste 


ve apparently for ever 
fled. Noneiife 


Ah! if the 1 monu- 


ments of Italy had fallen under the 
scourge of this barbarous Breton! 
Stleo et Precor. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO MISS F. H. KELLY, 


ON TER NOT HAVING RECENTLY APPEARED AT COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


Belov'd of genius, nature's artless child ! 
By taste directed, and to feeling true — 
Thou on whose birth the sacred sisters smil’d, 
And held their mirror to thy infant view! 


Thee, as “ the swect Italian girl,” we’ve seen— 

The eee and gentle Juliet—when with light 
Elastic tread, and with celestial mien, 

Thou mov’dst—* to teach the torches to burn bright.” 


"Midst thy young blushes, in Verona’s bowers,* 
We've mark’d love’s new-born influence softly steal, 

(Like Morn’s first zephyr among budding flowers) 
And in rich breathings all his soul reveal. 


With thee we’ve smil’d and wept—as joy and woe 
Spread o'er thy features their alternate sway— 
For tears, that at thy grief so freely flow, 
Thy sunny smile as soon can chase away. 


But wherefore from the world’s admiring gaze 
Dost thou, fair Kelly! now conceal thy power— 

Nor tread, as wont, the varied passions’ maze, 
And thrill our bosom, in thy magic hour? 


Why—blest with talents to surprise and charm, 
To sway the soul, to captivate and move— 
In the young heart to raise the soft alarm, 
To melt to sorrow, or to mould to love ! 


Why hath a youthful Siddons met the eye 

To dazzle with a momentary blaze, 
And,—like a sun-beam in a wint’ry sky— 

Set in a cloud obscure, and slow our gaze? 


Thou gifted wonder !—vers’d in Shakspeare’s page, 
And with a kindred spirit deep imbued— 

Why thus withdraw, unkindly, from that stage 
Where rapture and applause thy steps pursued ? 


Return, first fav’rite of the tragic Muse, 
Return, thy myriad votaries to cheer, 

Where to thy witching influence none refuse 
The sigh of sympathy, or silent tear! 


So, like O'Neill, shalt thou each ~ impart 
Pleasures which wisdom, taste and virtue own ; 


And wake at will the pulses of the heart, 
Thou gentle despot of the tragic throne! 


* The first garden scene in Romeo and Juliet. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 


AND PARIS. 


LETTER XVII. 


From Str Cuarces Darniey, Bart. to the Mareguis pg Vermont. 


Paris. 
My pEAR DE VERMONT, 

THe numerous theatrical ex- 
hibitions (or spectacles as you call 
them) which occupy so much of the 
time of the inhabitants of this gay 
city, afford also to strangers a never 
failing source of variegated amuse- 
ment. Though the imperfect man- 
ner in which the QOpera-house is 
lighted diminishes the splendour of 
the first coup a’ ail, while the large 
bonnets and morning dresses in 
which your ladies appear on these 
occasions in the boxes, and the 
great coats and boots of the gentle- 
men, present rather unseemly objects 
to the eye of an Englishman accus- 
tomed to the very different attire of 
the corresponding classes at the 
Theatre in the Haymarket; yet if 
the spectator directs his eye to the 
stage, and looks there only for his 
amusement, he must be fastidious 
indeed, if not gratified with the per- 
formance of one of those classical 
ballets which are exhibited in the 
utmost perfection, and accompanied 
by an orchestra, which, I believe I 
may say it withoutexaggeration, is 
composed of nearly two hundred 
musicians. When | complain of the 
Parisian habit of frequenting such 
places en déshalillé, must In can- 
dour observe, that we are all so 
governed by early impressions, that 
my criticism may be solely occa- 
sioned by the opposite eustom of my 
own country. t lately dined in com- 
pany with a Swedish officer, who 
stated among the inconveniences 
which, he said, he had experienced 
in London, that when he wished to 
go to the opera, he was compelled to 
throw off those boots in which he 
had passed his life, and in which 
(as he belonged to the cavalry) he 
was allowed to appear at the Court 
ofhis Sovereign. I in vainreminded 
him that individuals must sacrifice 
their own inclinations to the advan- 
tage of the public, and that certainly 
4 well-dressed audience contributed 
inno trifling degree to augment the 
Eur. Mag. May, 1823. 


liveliness of a theatrical representa- 
tion. This was a kind of reasoning 
which this northern hero by no 
means understood, and I found the 
French ladies and gentlemen, who 
formed the rest of the society, seemed 
to think that it would be an into- 
lerable burden were they under the 
necessity, before they appeared in 
the presence of a crowded audience, 
to comb their hair, to change their 
linen, and to throw off the dirty 


-habiliments in which their morn- 


ing exercise had been taken. On 
such subjects, as well as_ several 
similar ones, I can only observe, 
qu'on ne peut pas disputer sur des 
sujets de gout. 

Your National Theatre, or Les 
Francois, (as it is commonly called) 
is the one which I am fondest of at- 
tending, because I find there both 
the most interesting dramatic com- 

ositions, and the best performers. 
Sen must pardon me for not admir- 
ing the pompous tones and violent 
gestures of your most celebrated 
tragedians: La Fond, Talma, and 
Mademoiselle Duchénois, are cer- 
tainly performers of no ordinary 
merit; but in witnessing their exer- 
tions | calmly commend, rather than 
strongly feel, the talent they display. 
But barbarous as this judgment may 
sound to your ear, my bad taste 
may, perhaps, in part be pardoned 
when I declare, that in comedy | com- 
monly give unqualified praise to your 
performers ; while many French 
plays, particularly those of Moliere, 
are exact representations of real life 
“ Not overstepping the modesty of 
nature.” Your actors in this line 
are equally careful, in performing 
the parts assigned them, not to go 
beyond the limits which she has pre- 
scribed. Mademoiselle Mars, though 
she has now been thirty years on 
the stage, is still beautiful, and still 
presents an unrivalled model of dra- 
matic excellence. Many others of 
the leading performers might be 
mentioned, but even those to whom 
the lowest characters are allotted 
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do such justice to their comparativel 
trifling share of the general exhibi- 
tion, that in witnessing the repre- 
sentation of a play thus uniformly 
well acted, I have experienced the 
kind of illusion which Dr. Johnson 
thought impossible—I mean that of 
fancying myself actually present at 
an occurrence in real life. 

I went a few evenings since to 
Les Frangois, and never do I re- 
member to have been so highly 
amused. Le Chevalier a la Mode 
was the first piece, in which Arnaud 
portrayed the character of a cox- 
comb of the old school with such 
happy taste that, while assuming 
all the hauteur and levity which be- 
longed to the part, he forgot not to 
display at the same time that elegance 
‘ad refinement of manner which, 
in those days, threw a gloss over the 
most infamous vices; and when he 
declared, that he had made the purses 
of his mistresses contribute no Seis to 
his pleasures than the harvests of his 
farmers, he said so with agrace which 
made one, for the moment, admit 
an excuse both for the depravity of 
the libertine and the credulity of his 
victims. But the principal attrac- 
tion of the evening was Le Malade 
Imaginaire, which succeeded Le 
Chevalier 2 la Mode, and in which 
all the best actors were employed. 
While enjoying this incomparable 
pefurmance | could not help re- 
marking and admiring the ——o 
sight into the human heart which 
Maliere had obtained. Though this 

lay was written 140 years ago and 
in the time which has since elapsed, 
civilization is —— to have ad- 
vanced with rapid strides, we find 
that quacks, not only in medicine 
but in almost every condition of 
life, are now just as common as they 
were when this play first appeared ; 
and the satire which it conveys on 
the folly of mankind is no less ap- 
plicable to the present than to the 
then state of private society. With 
regard to the particular foible which 
he here attacks, I hope youread in one 
oftheEnglish newspapers the account 
of atrial which lately occurred on 
one of the circuits, the circumstances 
of which prove that Le * Malade 
Iinaginaire is by no means. over- 
drawn. it was an action brought by 
a country apothecary — the 
executorsof a gentleman, for attend- 
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ance given, and medicine supplied 
to the deceased; and the amount of 
the charge was so_ excessive, ({ 
think £700,) though the bill was 
not of long standing that his re. 
presentatives thought it their duty 
to resist the payment of the ae- 
count; the particulars of which 
were accordingly laid before a 
jury. Among the items, I recollect, 
there was one for Jifty thousand 
pills, sent to the patient on setting 
out on a journey, with directions for 
their use. Ten of these he was to 
take on rising from bed, in order to 
give him an appetite for his breakfast, 
as many more by way of assisting 
his digestion, ten before dinner, 
and an equal number afterwards, 
besides emollients, astringents, s0- 
dorifics, diuretics, emetics, febrifuge 
powders, and aperients of all sorts 
and descriptions. 

Now any person who will ex- 
amine this bill, which was read in 
open court, will find it is almosta 
translation or counterpart of the one, 
in perusing the articles of which, the 
hero of Le Malade Imaginaire be- 
gins that excellent play. 

But to return to the performance. 
I was much amused at the eulogy 
pronounced by Dr. Diafoirus on his 
pedantic son, of whom, in allusion 
to the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood, which was then recent, 
he says, “‘ Mais sur toute chose, ce 
que me plait en lui, et en quot il suit 
mon exemple, cest quwil  s'at- 
tache aveuglement aux opinions de 
nos anctens, et quwil n'a jamais 
voulu comprendre, ni écouter les 
raisons et les experiences des preten- 
dues decouvertes de notre siécle, tou- 
chant la circulation du sang et autres 
opinions de la meme forme.” 

Now, how many pompous block- 
heads have we still existing, who 
boast, like Dr. Diafoirus, that they 
have educated their children in 
those prejudices which they them- 
selves ~ been taught, and in pro- 
found contempt of all the discoveries 
and inventions of the more e?- 
lightened age, in which it is the 
good fortune of the latter to begin 
their career. It appears also from 
this passage, that Dr. Harvey met 
with quite as much opposition from 
the ignorance and bigotted obstinacy 
of his contemporaries, in prop’ 
gating a truth, since universally 
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acknowledged, as our equally illus- 
trious countryman (Dr. Senin} 
experienced, in teaching the virtues 
of a discovery scarcely less impor- 
tant to the interests of humanity. 

You are so well acquainted both 
with the comedy, and the actors by 
whom it was performed, that I will 
say no more of the merits of either. 
I cannot dismiss the subject, how- 
ever, without telling you how much 
I was delighted with the ballet, or 
decoration with which the play was 
concluded ; [ mean the representa- 
tion of the ceremony of receiving 
M. Argent (Le Malade Imaginaire) 
as a member of the College of Phy- 
sicians. ‘Though in the exhibition 
there were some indelicacies rather 
discordant to our English ideas of 
propriety, I confess that on the 
whole I never witnessed a more 
laughable scene. The stage fitted 
up to resemble a medical school, 
with benches on each side, and two 
rostra placed in the centre; the 
higher one being destined for the 
president, and the lower for the 
candidate. 

The procession beginning with 
a cavalcade of apothecaries and 
surgeons; each carrying on his 
shoulder, in lieu of a firelock, a cer- 
tain emblem of his profession of co- 
lossal size, and these humbler practi- 
tioners performing a military salute 
with these instruments (for even the 
sons of Esculapius cannot in France 
meet without military ceremonies), 
and then seated themselves with be- 
coming modesty on the ground! 
Then a regiment of doctors follow- 
ing, clad in scarlet gowns, marching 
two by two in solemn state, turning 
round as they approached the pit, 
and bowing first to the audience and 
then to their companions, and taking 


their posts with gravity. The 
whole was perfect in its way, nor 
was it the least interesting circum- 
stance attending the performance, 
that all the principal aciors and 
actresses of the theatre were deputed 
to represent these learned person- 
ages; and the public therefore en- 
joyed an opportunity, which they 
did not a of expressing, as 
they passed before them in review, 
the sense they entertained of their 
respective merits. Many a pretty 
woman wore on the occasion the 
solemn garb of science, and Made- 
moiselle Mars’s fine eyes lost none 
of their lustre from the contrast of 
her doctor’s robes. It is almost 
needless to add, that that lady en- 
grossed the largest share of popu- 
ar applause. When the conclave was 
formed, and the president and the 
candidates were seated in their pul- 
pits, the examination began, and vari- 
ous questions were suggested with 
due solemnity by different Members 
of the College. Dr. Diafoirus, by the 
importance which he assumed, and 
the deliberation with which he put 
his interrogatories, was, in my opi- 
nion, not the /east amusing. But 
— seemed so much to divert 
the audience as the hesitation of M. 
Argent, who never ventured to give 
an answer till standing up and 
whispering the president Gui sat 
above him) he had received a 
friendly hint from him, though, 
after all this preparation, the re- 
plies were nearly the same. The 
examination, which you know is 
carried on in a dialect of mixed 
French and Latin, ran in my head 
all the night afterwards. have 
endeavoured to paraphrase it in 
English, and I hall now venture 
to send you my humble attempt. 


First Doctor : What is the system, learned sir, 


to Candidate. 


Which skill and science should prefer? 


How wouldst thou treat cold, bile, or phthisic? 
Candidate.—I'd sweat and vomit, bleed and physic. 
Cuorus or Docrors. 
Well hast thou answered, so may we 
In solemn conclave grant degree, 
And hail thee brother and M.D. 


Second Doctor.—If patient break his arm or head? 
Candidate.—He should be sweated, dosed, and bled. 
Cuorvus. 
Well hast thou answered, so may we 
In solemn conclave grant degree, 


And hail thee brother and M.D. 
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Third Doctor.—How wouldst thou treat a fevered brain ? 
Candidate.—I'd physic, bleed, and bleed again. 
Cuorus. 
Well hast thou answered, so may we 
In solemn conclave grant degree, 
And hail thee brother-and M.D. 


Fourth Doctor.—How conquer measles or small-pox ? 
Candidate.—By lancet, syringe, and pill-box. 
Cuorvus. 
Well hast thou answered, so may we 
In solemn conclave grant degree, 
And hail thee brother and M.D. 


Fifth Doctor.—How ease the pangs of torturing gout ? 
Candidate.—By a like process, rout ’em out. 
Cnorvs. 
Well hast thou answered, so may we 
In solemn conclave grant degree, 
And hail thee brother and M.D. 


Sixth Doctor.—How cure a cancer or consumption ? 
Candidate.—Might I opine without presumption, 
I'd say the ills which now you name 
Should all be treated just the same. 
Cuorvs. 

Well hast thou answered, so may we 
In solemn conclave grant degree, 
And hail thee brother and M.D. 


Seventh Doctor.—Should a young girl grow pale and thin, 
What wouldst thou order? (Candidate.) Vd begin 
By sweating, dosing, bleeding well. 

Eighth Doctor.—But should these fail to cure the belle ? 

~ Candidate.—I'd bid her without loss of time, 
To seek for health at Hymen’s shrine. 
Corus. 

Well hast thou answered, so may we 
In solemn conclave grant degree, 
And hail thee brother and M.D. 


At the conclusion of this notable incomparable play, just as he had 
examination | was much amused said ‘ Juro.” he was seized witha 
by the form of the oath taken by the convulsive fit, and having brokena 
candidate, by which he pledges him- blood vessel, was removed from the 
self not only to obey all the laws stage to his own house, where a few 
and ordinances of the College, but minutes afterwards he expired. | 
even to let his patients die rather find this melancholy oceurrence took 
than to administer to them any me- place on the [7th February, 1673, 
dicine not sanctioned by ancient when he had only just attained his 
usage, or authorised by the fiat of his were year. 
brotherhood. As soon as M. Argent or saying so much to you ona 
in pronouncing the word “ Juro,” subject with which yon are so fam 
had assented to these becoming en- liar I have but one apology to offer, 
gagements so read to him by the that you have more than once de- 
president, he received from the lat- sired me to state without disguise 
ter the doctor’s bonnet, with license the result of my first impressions, 
to vomit, physic, blister, cut, mangle and certainly few things have pleas 
and kill with impunity. Apropos, me more, since my arrival at Paris, 
I find it mentioned in the life of than the performance which has 
Moliere prefixed to his works, that formed the subject of the present 
the auther himself performed the _ letter. 
partof Le .Valade Imaginaire, and Adieu, 
on the third representation of his CHares DARNLEY 
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LETTER XVIII. 


From the Marquis pr Vermont to Sir Cuarces Darncey, Bart. 


London. 
My pear DaRNLEY, 

Your last letter has given 
me much satisfaction, because by the 
observations made in it I perceive 
that you begin to derive amusement 
from our theatrical exhibitions, and 
they form so material a part of the 

leasures of Paris, that till a taste 
ee them is contracted, a stranger 
cannot properly appreciate the 
French capital. With regard to 
your criticisms I must be permitted 
to remark that the faults of which 
you complain, (if they deserve that 
name,) are solely occasioned by the 
difference which exists between your 
manners and our’s. When your 
countrymen go to the play or Opera- 
house in the evening, they go thi- 
ther 


“ To see and to be seen,” 


precisely as they frequent Hyde- 
park or Bond-street in the morning ; 
and the attractions of the drama 
would be powerless without that 
additional stimulus. 

We, on the contrary, look alone 
tothe stage for our amusement, and 
neither desire to make a display our- 
selves nor to derive any pleasure 
from the appearance, however splen- 
did, of those around us. 

Consuming a much less portion 
of time at table than the English, 
dining very frequently at home, 
or in unceremonious parties at the 
houses of our relations or intimate 
friends, we should find it highly in- 
convenient to be under the necessit 
of altering our dress before we ad- 
journed to one of the many theatres 
which are opened every night at 
Paris. It happens frequently, while 
taking an afternoon’s walk in the 
Thuilleries or the Boulevard, or in 
paying a visit at the hotel of an 
acquaintance, that a proposal is 
suddenly made to go and see the 
performance of some favorite actor 
or actress, whose appearance is an- 
nounced for that evening; the mo- 
tion meets with general approbation, 
the family coach, or a hackney 
coach is ordered, and a whole com- 
pany soon find themselves enjoying 


a dramatic treat, of which no one 
had indulged a thought ten mi- 
nutes before the party had been 
suggested. Now if the etiquette of 
making a toilet, (to adopt our 
phrase,) were indispensably neces- 
sary, such impromptu a 
(which constitute a material ingre- 
dient in the pleasures of a Parisian 
life) would no longer be possible. 
With respect to the want of light, 
our ladies deem an excessive glare 
unfavorable to beauty, and we 
think by keeping the rest of the 
house in comparative darkness, that 
an additional splendour is thrown 
on the stage, for which all the bril- 
liancy of illumination is reserved. 

The tastes of nations on such 
subjects differ no less than the tastes 
of individuals, and such variations 
should make us very careful before 
we condemn in a foreign country 
that to which we have been unaccus- 
tomed at home; for it by no means 
follows that because a custom is the 
reverse of our own, that the habit 
is an improper one. If I may be 
permitted to return to the subject 
of your Opera House, I should ob- 
serve that females of character and 
consideration have not the means of 
habitually frequenting that theatre, 
unless rich enough to command a 
yearly seat in one of those boxes, 
the acquisition of which is no tri- 
flin ae of ambition in the eyes 
of the vain. But as your lords and 
ladies, in spite of all their haughti- 
ness and boasted wealth, condescend 
to traffic in such possessions, and 
deign occasionally to let them at a 
price of exorbitant profit, it hap- 
pens now and then thata party from 
the city or the country is enabled, 
by a temporary sacrifice, to enjoy for 
a few hours the envied pleasure and 
éclat of occupying these privileged 
places. Still as they cannot be ob- 
tained without some previous ar- 
rangement, ample time is found for 
preparing and putting on those ar- 
ticles of fashionable attire, which if 
your women had not the opportu- 
nity of displaying on such occa- 
sions, evenan opera box would lose 
all its attractions. 
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The necessity, therefore, of ap- 
pearing no less dressed at the theatre 
in the Hay-market than at Al- 
mack’s, or at anassembly of fashion, 
acts with these ladies rather as a 
stimulant than as a preventive. 

Let me too remark, en passant, 
that it happens oddly enough that 
we, who really have a taste for the 
drama, call all places where scenic 
representations are performed des 
spectacles,( which word would strictly 
imply that we considered them as 
shews, or exhibitions,) while you, 
who principally value them on the 
latter account, in speaking of them 
use no similar expression. 

It seems very strange to me, that 
though you are so very punctilious 
in enforcing a particular style of 
costume at the Opera House, you 
still suffer the greatest violations of 
good manners there to pass unpu- 
nished. At the time when all that 
is good, great, or respectable in 
England may be seen in the boxes, 
the most abandoned females appear 
in the adjoining pit; and your 
young men of distinction make no 
scruple in paying attention to the 
latter in the presence, and almost 
in the hearing, of their mothers and 
sisters. Indeed nothing can be 
more common than to see the same 

erson, five minutes after whispering 
in the ear of one of those less cruel fair 
ones, approach the box of a woman 
of rank and reputation, and receive 
as cordial a welcome as if he had 
committed no such impropriety. In- 
deed, accustomed as I have been to 
consider England as the most moral 
of nations, it seems to me most ex- 
traordinary that your ladies should 
tolerate a kind of behaviour which 
in every other country would ba- 
nish the person, who had been guilty 
of it, from all the circles of decent 
society. 

As after disapproving of any of 
your usages it always gives me 
pleasure to be able to commend, I 
must acknowledge that the whole 
universe offers not a more splendid 
coup d’eil than the English Opera 
House presents ona Saturday night. 
The beauty of the theatre, the rich- 
ness of its decorations, the loveli- 
ness of the women, the variety and 
brilliancy of their dress and jewels, 
the blaze of light, and the number 
of distinguished characters who are 
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often found in the ranks of the 
audience, the general appearance of 
wealth and prosperity, and the total 
absence of all features of an opposite 
kind, form altogether such a picture 
of -gaiety and magnificence as is in. 
deed unrivalled. It was my good 
fortune to be presenta few evenings 
since ; when in honor of His Majes. 
ty’s presence, ‘* God save the King,” 
was called for. Never shalt I for. 
get the splendor of the sight, or the 
enthusiasm which displayed itself 
in the audience when, at the com. 
mencement of that national song, 
the ladies dressed in feathers and 
diamonds rose from their seats, and 
joined their voices to those of the 
actors in the performance of the 
chorus. All the rank, beauty, ta- 
lent, and elegance of London seem. 
ed to be concentrated there; and 
that heart must be cold indeed 
which could witness unmoved such 
a general burst of ardent loyalty. 
Your |g etn of Covent-Gar. 
den and Drury-Lane are fine edi- 
fices, but I am sure you must join 
with me in regretting that, instead 
of those two colossal buildings, 
large enough to hold a little world, 
you have not several smaller but 
more convenient theatres. The pre- 
posterous dimensions of your pre- 
sent ones are attended by several 
bad consequences. In the first place, 
it is next to impossible for the 
ee to see at such a distance 
those nice variations in the coun- 
tenances of the performers, which 
constitute one of the principle 
charms of dramatic excellence ; and 
in the second, it is equally difficult 
to hear what is said on the - 
with sufficient accuracy to enable 
one to enjoy the quick repartee of 
an animated dialogue. The best 
written plays, therefore, lose half 
their powers of pleasing; and in 
spite of the wit of Sheridan, I doubt 
much, whether if the School for 
Scandal had lately been acted for the 
first time on one of these boards, 
it would have succeeded. This is the 
real cause of your drama having 
sunk to so low an ebb at the very 
moment when, in all other walks of 
literature, England has been tak- 
ing such rapid strides. The fact 
is, as your great moralist and 
critic (Dr. Johnson) has observed, 
“That as those who live to please, 
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must please to live,” the writers of 
the present day perceive that no- 
thing animates the stagnant atten- 
tion of the immense crowds which 
these theatres now contain but 
broad farce, splendid processions, or 
eloquent appeals to the best feelings 
of the human heart, appeals which 
it is but doing justice to this coun- 
try to add, are never made in vain. 
instead, therefore, of endeavouring 
to sketch real characters such as 
nature produces, and Shakspeare 
portrays, modern dramatists either 
try to force a smile by drawing ca- 
ricatures which by their novelty or 
absurdity may challenge attention, 
to charm the eye with military pa- 
rade, funeral pomp, and variegated 
scenery, or to move a tear by a pa- 
thetic, but often exaggerated, tale 
of sentimental sorrow. These com- 
ositions, therefore, however suc- 
cessfully performed on the stage, 
are seldom read with pleasure in the 
closet ; nor is this the only inconve- 
nience occasioned by the preposte- 
rous size of your theatres; in the 
vast multitudes which they contain 
vice finds a never failing shelter ; 
and while robberies are nightly 
committed on the persons of the 
spectators, these nominal places of 
rational amusement are made the 
common rendezvous of wanton- 
ness and profligacy. The lobbies, 
tea rooms, passages and stair-cases, 
aswell as the rows of the upper 
hoxes, are filled with the most aban- 
doned women, who neither in their 
dress nor manner seem to attempt 
disguising the profession which they 
come thither to exercise. It is 
therefore impossible for a modest 
uncontaminated female to pass 
an evening at Covent-garden or 
Drury-lane, without seeing or hear- 
ing much that is offensive to the 
eye and ear of modesty; I think 
you will allow that we manage 
these things much better in France, 
and that nothing can be more deco- 
rous than the conduct of all classes 
at our larger theatres. 


Among the many-coloured cha- 
racters which frequent your play- 
houses, | am told that drunken men 
are still occasionally seen, but much 
less frequently than they were a few 
years ago, when Bacchanalian ex- 
cesses were more common in Lon- 
don; at that time I am told that 
few evenings passed without a the- 
atrical quarrel, which ended in a 
duel on the following morning. 
Indeed I have heard mentioned the 
names of several gallant men who, 
after distinguishing themselves in 
the battles of their country abroad, 
returned home to lose their lives in 
ignoble combats, occasioned by al- 
tercations of this kind, with persons 
in a state of inebriety, whose in- 
sults they were forced to resist. 

The necessity, too, of letting the 
hour at which the play begins be 
regulated by the habits of the 

reater number of those who reside 
in this over-grown capital, prevents 
the national theatres being places of 
convenient resort to the higher 
ranks, who consequently frequent 
them but rarely; and, as when they 
do so, they either dispense with 
dinner altogether, or take that meal 
at a much earlier part of the day 
than usnal, for attending the theatre 
materially interferes with all their 
other arrangements. Now, if  in- 
stead of two great play-houses you 
had a small one in every district, 
most of the inconveniences which 
I have enumerated would be avoided. 

I cannot drop the subject without 
saying, that going to a play in 
this town is accompanied by so 
many sacrifices that, to use our 
French phrase, le jeu ne vaut par 
la chandelle, and those dramatic 
amusements which, in every other 
capital of Europe afford a daily 
resource to the rich and idle, can 
scarcely be counted among the 
pleasures of London. 


I remain ever yours, 


De VERMONT. 
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EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Epistle from Mary to her Uncuzs.—December, 1566. 


No. VI. 
Wuo has with idle tales your ear abused ? 
Who in your noble breast such thoughts infus'd ? 
Trust me your offer’d aid, your plans I scorn, 
No—though this heart with injured love be torn, 
(That secret long conceal’d by jealous pride, 
That secret wedded duty bade me hide) 
I ne’er will fix a stain on Darnley’s name, 
Ne’er tell my injuries, and a ecaeis shame ; 
Nor, howsoe’er with ceaseless injuries wild, 
Will I divorce the father of my child.* 
Whate’er the plea, such counsel I disdain, 
And even you, lov’d Lords! command in vain. 
But since with fruitless duty I have tried 
My Darnley’s errors from your sight to hide ; 
I to your pitying breasts will dare to own, 
I feel the bitterest angs to woman known ; 
Own that, before the nuptial torch was cold, 
For me the knell of wedded bliss was toll’d. 
I heard the cruel taunts, the cold reply ; 
I saw the loathing of the averted eye ; 
I knew that rivals from his Mary’s arms 
Lur’d him I lov’d to their aeieaa charms, 
And felt, sad climax to fond woman’s ill, 
That spite of injury I lov’d him still.+ 





* It is an incontrovertible fact, that Mary could not be prevailed upon to 
divorce Darnley. 

+ I have always believed, and I have made Mary speak according to this 
belief, that, whatever was the conduct of the Queen of Scotland towards the 
King, she loved him with faithful, though ill requited tenderness; and the 
very circumstances, on which Dr. Robertson seems to build his conviction of her 
aversion from and indifference to her husband, are to me proofs of her con- 
tinued and unhappy attachment to him. I subjoin what he says, page 385 of his 
Ist Volume. 

“’ Meanwhile Mary fixed her residence at Craig-millar. Such a retirement, per- 
haps, suited the present temper of her mind, and induced her to prefer it before 
her own palace of Holyrood. Her aversion for the King grew every day 
more confirmed, and was become altogether incurable ; a deep melancholy suc- 
ceeded to that gaiety of spirits which was natural to her; the rashness and 
levity of her own choice, and the King’s ingratitude and obstinacy, filled her 
with shame and despair; and a variety of passions preyed at once on a mind, 
all of whose sensations were exquisite, and all its emotions strong, and often ex- 
torted from her the last wish of the unfortunate—tiat life itself would come to an 
end.’ 

With all due deference to Dr. Robertson’s talents and learning, 1 canuot ad- 
mit that deep melancholy is ever a proof of aversion, though it is frequently a0 
evidence of hopeless love, and of conscious injury and ill-requited tenderness in 
the heart of woman—and where were rashness and levity in Mary’s choice? It 
was a choice which the truest political wisdom would have suggested, had her 
heart (according to the opinion of Mr. Chalmers) been silent in Darnley’s favor, 
for his right to the throne of England after the death of Elizabeth was equal 
to her own. Hatred and its concomitant, indignation (where hatred proceeds 
from a sense of injury), usvally lead to buoyancy and restlessness of mind and 
spirit, and are rather stimulants to a public life, and a life of pleasure aud 
amusement ; but it is the marking characteristic of unfortunate, despairing, 
disappointed love, to seek retirement, to loath scenes of activity and cheerful- 
ness, and, above all, to feel and to express the fond and touching wisb of the 
wretched—to find a refuge from intolerable misery in the arms of death. 
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Yet ill my actions with these words agree, 

No fond obedience he receives from me ; 

For cold, repellant, and neglectful still, 

I seem o’erjoy’d to thwart my husband's will ; 

I meet him now but with averted eye, 

And all he asks so firmly I deny, 

So fully now retort his past disdain 

That his heart pants to seek some far domain, 
Where he from Mary’s hate remov'd can dwell, 
And bid each dream of power and love farewell.* 
But while, by seeming coldness, I’ve denied 

My conqueror’s heart a triumph o’er my pride, 

In the still solitude of Mary’s bed, 

How bleeds her soul o’er dear illusions fled! 
How deeply then her heart’s affections glow, 

Like Etna’s fires beneath its crown of snow ; 

Yet hope now whispers, Darnley’s wandering heart 
May from his wedded guilt remorseful start ; 
And he, his crimes repented and confess’d, 

Seek the sure haven of his Mary’s breast; 

While days to come of wedded bliss remove 

The festering, rankling thorn of slighted love ; 
Nay, e’en already, from his gloomy brows, 

His faded cheek where health no longer glows, 
His soften’d voice whene’er to me he speaks, 
That dewncast eye which mine no longer seeks, 
My heart forebodes it will its wish obtain, 

And love and Darnley be my own again. 
Meanwhile our only pledge of love I seek, 

And on the infant’s, press its father’s, cheek ; 
While fancy oft anticipates the day 

When in his arms I shall our infant lay ; 

And both of tears, of tenderest tears beguil’d, 
Shall see by turns each other in our child. 

But with my grief e’en now some comfort blends, 
Mine is the best of guides, the best of friends ; « 
One who your place, my honour’d lords, supplies, 
One next to you, on whom my heart relies ; 

One known for gallant deeds and loyal truth, 
For Bothwell’s age advises Mary’s youth: 

And well ye know that many a year has shed 

its ripening suns on noble Bothwell’s head— 

My friend he was in childhood’s early day, 

When in your presence pass’d its hours away ; 
Much on my mother’s worth he lov’d to dwell, 
And bid my breast with emulation swell ; 

Then on th’ ambition which he rais’d he smil’d 
And hail’d again the mother in the child: 

Vow’d he from ills, like her’s, my life would screen, 
And swore allegiance to his baby queen. 

Well has he kept that oath—his royal breast 

Has never yet one rebel wish exprest ; 

O’er traitor lords he towers with lofty brow, 
Like yonder castle o’er the vale below; 

And, as its rock defies the power of time, 

So Bothwell’s heart rejects rebellion’s crime. 
Too much on love my bosom dar’d repose, 

Love which inflicted wounds that ne’er may close, 





* An historical fact. 


Eur. Mag, May, 1823. Cc 
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Epistles by Mary, Queen of Scots. 





But I on friendship lean without alarm, 

For while it charms the heart it cannot ha.m:< 

Love's the meridian sun whose beams can kill, 
Friendship the moon whose rays soft calm instill ; 
Love’s fatal power can wound like shining sabre’s blade, 
But friendship heals the wound which love has made. 
Thus, while t Bothwell's soothing friendship prove, 
I learn to bear the loss of Darnley’s love ; 

But the glad time will come when both combin’d 
Shall shine the pole-stars of my darken’d mind ; 
Then this distracted heart at length shall rest, 

And grateful Mary be, in blessing, blest. 


Lines from Mary to Darniey.—January, 1567. 


O tHov! in spite of scorn and injury lov’d, 

How have thy touching prayers this bosom mov'd ; 
How has my heart the trembling writing blest, 
That all thy tender penitence exprest !* 

And does thy health from mental grief decay ? 
Has keen remorse been wearing life away ? 

No more, dear lord, shall lone distress be thine, 
To watch beside thy fever'd couch be mine : 

Thy nurse, physician, comforter to — 

By all the quick inventions taught by love. 

I by thy bed will take - patient stand, 

Wipe thy damp brow and hold thy burning hand ; 
Though some may deem I act too kind a part, 
My only counsellor shall be my heart - 

In man’s proud bosom let resentment live, 

*Tis woman’s dearest province to forgive. 


Epistle from Mary to her Uncixrs.—Dated Kirk in the Field, Feb. 156j. 



















No. VII. 


Ye soothing friends to whom your Mary’s breast 
Has all her wrongs, her fears, her hopes confest ; 
Now in her joy, her triumph bear a part, 

For Mary rules once more o’er Darnley’s heart. 
His faults confess’d, repented and forgiven, 

I raise my eyes in grateful joy to heaven! 

Yet, not unclouded beams this sun of joy, 
Death’s envious hand its brilliance may destroy ; 
For pain, for sickness, bow my Darnley’s head, 
And Mary watches by a sufferer’s bed. 

Yet feels the narrow circle where she moves, 
With step slow stealing round the man she loves, 
More dear, more welcome to her faithful breast 
Than courtly scene in — splendours drest. 
For still this truth will Mary’s lip impart, 
Woman is never blest, but through her heart : 





* If my view of the subject be a just one, Mary was quite as eager to pard™ 


Darnley us he could be anxious to be pardoned. 
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Epistles by Mary, Queen of Scots, 


To us ambition’s star so cheerless shines, 

If love’s extinguish’d, woman droops, and pines : 
Then blame not, lords, my promptness to forgive, 
Nor that again I shall with Darnley live ; 

If I to Darnley’s faults indulgent prove, 

Ye know my counsellor is faithful love; 

My pardoning kiss his faded lip has prest, 

And Darnley’s penitent, and Mary blest. 


Epistle from Mary to her Uncles,—February 1567. 
No. VIII. 


BLAME not my silence! Woe on woe has prest 


‘With such increasing weight upon my breast ; 


Such various agonies my bosom swell, 

Lip cannot utter them, nor language tell! 

Ye know the cause that chokes this labouring breath ; 
Ye know the tale of murder and of death ; 

But oh! ye cannot guess my varied ills, 

The pang that maddens, and the thought that kills! 
Ye cannot view the visions I behold, 

Which make with horror all my blood run cold; 
Ye cannot see my fond, my frenzied fears, 

When to my sight that future world appears, 
Where all his sins, however deep their stain, 
Still unatoned for, save by years of pain, 

Before his judge the murder’d Darnley stands, 
And lifts for pardon unavailing hands. 

Rufhians! could nought your fatal rage controul, 
But with the body would you kill the soul ? 

No rites perform’d, no prayer for pardon said, 
No warning given, from his unconscious bed ; 
Fire’s sudden flash the sleeping victim hurl’d 

To wake no more but in another world. 

Oh! had I pardon to his faults denied, 
Withheld by woman’s art or woman’s pride, 
With what wild woe I now should tear my hair, 
And where obtain a refuge from despair ? 

But blessed thought! that can from madness save, 
My Darnley’s utmost frailties I forgave ; 

And oft when conscious error rack’d his breast, 
With pard’ning love his quiv’ring lip I prest, 
And to my bosom clasp’d him o’er and o’er, 
When last I saw him to behold no more. 

But still what horrid images I see, 

What starting eye-balls seem to fix on me! 

I never more will sleep in Holyrood, 


There, through the chambers, glide strange forms of blood, 


The swelling tapestry wakens into life, 
And acts a mimic scene of murderous strife! 
There Ruthven menaces! there Darnley’s hand 
Gives for the ruffian seizure dire command! 
They tear the struggling Rizzio from my sight, 
While shrieks and groans make clamorous the night ; 
There Rizzio laughing as in triumph glares, 

While he his torn and bleeding bosom bares ; 

And, as by Darnley’s black’ning corse he kneels, 
With pointed finger he to Heaven appeals ; 
Views with exulting eye the princely dust, 
And murmurs out, * the Retribution’s just!” 
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Each night, lov’d kinsman, to my startled eyes 
These visions glare till sleep affrighted flies, 

And now the day to equal pangs awakes, 

While every nerve with some new injuries shakes ; 
But the dark tale I cannot yet pursue, 

Nor tell those matchless injuries e’en to you. 
Meanwhile to soothe my grief, belov’d Lorrain, 
For Darnley’s soul the frequent mass ordain ; 
Mine, is a bark without a pilot, driven 

Before the warring wave and winds of Heaven. 
Hold! thankless wretch! the impious thought forego! 
Is there no succour for the child of woe ? 

Can injur’d innocence no refuge find ? 

Away! dark dreams of a distempered mind ! 

To Heaven’s high hand let me submissive trust, 
Tho’ erring man condemn me, Gop ts Just. 


_-~- 


ANALYSIS OF M. GIRARD’S WORK ON AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE OF EGYPT. 


In this work the agriculture of 
this interesting country is treated of 
more at large, and the industry oc- 
cupies a much smaller space than it 
would in the description of a Euro- 
pean country. 

Indeed, the prosperity of Egypt 
depends upon the productions of the 
soil, the arts being almost annihi- 
lated when the French were there. 
Thus, as men are as eager in Egypt 
after the enjoyments of luxury as 
any where else, it is necessary that 
the soil should furnish objects for 
exchange; exportation was reduced 
to a small number of articles, while 
the list of importations was very ex- 
tensive. It appears that this state 
of things is changed ; thanks to the 
active and clever man, who, under 
the name of governor, is’ really 
Sovereign of Egypt. Arts have 
been introduced, buildings erected, 
importation diminished, and expor- 
tations till more augmented. The ba- 
lance of commerce daily apprvach- 
es nearer to its equilibrium. 

Egyptian agriculture is not re- 
markable for the perfection of its 
method, nor for the variety of its 
productions. Our kitchen gardens, 
our orchards, and our fields supply 
luxuries for our- tables, and the 
necessaries of life,-in a much greater 
variety of enjoyment and comfort. 

The nomenclature of the trees, 
cultivated in the fields and orchards, 
is still more limited than that of the 
plants. In this respect, says our 
author, Egypt is now what it was 


in the time of Columella. Engraft. 
ing and pruning are unknown, yet 
the species do not appear to dege- 
nerate, and consequently are those 
which are a by seed, and 
which fructify abunduntly and re- 
gularly, though left entirely to 
nature, 

There are no forest trees, properly 
so called ; the fig and sycamore sup- 
ply planks, and are used in building 
vessels; the black thorn and the 
Egyptian acacia are employed in 
the construction of hydraulic ma- 
chines. The grain of this last ex- 
cels the oak and gall-nut in the 
bark, for tanning leather. Oxen, 
and not horses, are employed inagri- 
cultural operations. 

The spirit of chivalry shews itself 
in Egypt in all its native harshness, 
and not, as it was in Europe, under 
the influence of women. Asiatic 
and African manners have not this 
happy corrective. 

Our author enters into details 
apon the culture of every thing; he 
mentions the time of sowing and 

lanting, describes the produce, the 
iarvest and the means of preserva- 
tion. Then, passing to more general 
considerations, he treats of the ma 
nagement of land in Egypt, and the 
best way of cultivating it ; of assess 
ments and taxes, if the extortions of 
the Beys and their overseers may be 
called by that name. 

M. Girard calls his work a me 
morial, but he gives usa complete 
treatise on Egyptian agriculture. 
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Thesecond part of the work explains 
the state of industry in Egypt— 
at the time that the French occupied 
that country. 

The art of pony the first. The 
Egyptians make clumsy vases of more 
than an inch thick; their earthen- 
ware, ill-baked and very porous, suf- 
fers part of the water it contains to 
escape, which wets the outside; and 
the evaporation of this dampness 
lowers the heat of the temperament 
yery agreeably in hot climates. 

The art of making bricks, simpler 
than that of earthenware, and burn-: 
ing lime, have been described else- 
where, and the author refers us for 
information on the subject to thie 
large work published by the Savans 
who visited Egypt. He then pro- 
ceeds to the manufacture of stuffs: 
the country furnishes those of im- 
mediate necessity; but very little 
for the purposes of luxury. 

Some fine linens, and some silk 
stuffs, are all that the Egyptian 
weavers furnish the opulent with. 

The manufacture of oils does not 
possess the means of strong pressure, 
so that a great quantity of oil can 
not be extracted. The art of making 
the celebrated Néme Mareotique 
wine is entirely lost; the excellent 
Faynoum grapes produce now but 
avery indifferent wine, which only 
keeps a few months. 

Speaking of the professions fol- 
lowed in the towns, M. Girard re- 
marks upon those that have acquired 
a certain degree of perfection, such 
as saddlery and embroidering ; but 
he adds that the workmen are all 
foreigners, and the work goes on 
ser. 

To prove this last assertion, it is 
sufficient to say,that the blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and joiners, work sit- 
ting, and only stand up when they 
put the work they are upon in its 
proper place. Almost all the Egyp- 
tian arts having been already de- 
scribed elsewhere, that part of the 
memoir on industry is necessarily 
short. 

The author dwells longer on the 
commerce of the Egyptians; and as 
he has given at the end a summary 
of his facts and the general con- 
siderations arising from them, we 
pass to it immediately, because all 
that concerns commerce is treated 
of in one general point of view. 





Amongst the facts collected in 
Egypt by M. Girard, those relative 
to the soil may be consulted with 
confidence by posterity. In_ this 
country the soil neither gains nor 
acquires any thing: it participates 
in the stability of nature. But man 
and his works, the social state, 
public economy, and the statistics 
of the state, experience the influence 
of time. Contemporaries ought to 
know them, such as they are, and 
history supplies valuable materials : 
observations concerning them re- 
quire to be constantly renewed, ac- 
cording to the place, people, and 
course of events. Nice since the occu- 


‘pation of Egypt by the French the 


commerce of this country has in- 
creased, and industry has made 
some progress ; but the productions 
of the soil have not yet had sufficient 
time to undergo a perceptible va- 
riation. 

According to M. Girard, the po- 
pulation of this country is extremely 
reduced; several of its arts have 
es industry and agricul- 
ture have declined, but the earth 
has preserved its fertility. 

Every two acres produce in Egypt 
nearly twenty-two |} seene—sch of corn, 
deducting the seed ; whilst the best 
soil in France only produces eigh- 
teen hectolitres. If we add to this 
the superiority of the harvest, the 
advantages resulting from the cli- 
mate, the inundations of the Nile, 
and the mud used instead of ma- 
nure, we shall see the reason that 
Egypt always was, and always will 
be, the granary of all the countries 
watered by the Mediterranean. The 
extent of cultivated ground might 
be increased, for the inundations, 
well conducted by machines, might 
bring the barren fand into fertility. 
The careless and barbarous manage- 
ment of the Turks neglected to pre- 
serve the canals, and all the land 
not watered by the Nile, without the 
assistance of art, would have been 
lost. In the present state of Egypt 
there is much to repair and more to 
create. For the prosperity of agri- 
culture reservoirs and canals must 
be made, and, what is still more dif- 
ficult, a nation should be formed. 
The fellah of Egypt has not even 
the advantage of being attached to 
the land. When he is not proprietor 
the fields are badly cultivated. And 
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how can we get over the immense 
space that separates what is, from 
what ought to be? Agriculture has 
lost, not only canals, but all the land 
fertilized- by them, as well as ma- 
chines, and the way to make use of 
them. ‘To restore it, industry must 
be animated, and these long and dif- 
ficult enterprizes be brought to matu- 
rity in a country where every thing 
depends on life, where no law se- 
cures and protects existence, and 
where life itself is enjoyed in doubt 
and fear: time is required, but time 
is wanted, and also a slow, con- 
tinued and regular industry, a firm 
government, institutions and know- 
ledge; but all is barbarity, igno- 
rance and anarchy. It is much to 
be doubted whether Egypt will ever 
regain her ancient splendour if it 
remains under the dominion of the 
Turks. 

M. Girard does not, however, give 
up all hope. ‘* This country,”’ says 
he, ** will undoubtedly rise from the 
state of degradation into which it is 
fallen; new species of industry are 
every day introduced : but the circle 
to which they are confined is at pre- 
sent very narrow. There are no 
rivulets of water, no combustibles, 
nor hydraulic machines, nor steam- 
engines, the inanimate causes to 
which modern industry owes its as- 
tonishing progress. The force and 
regularity of wind might, indeed, be 
used instead of men and animals in 
the supplying of water, the thrashing 
of corn, the manufacturing of oil, 
and the bleaching of rice. But be- 
fore wind-mills could be built, clock- 
wheels, buckets, and all machines 
necessary for dispersing water upon 
land must be brought to perfection ; 
for the cultivation of the earth will 
always be in Egypt the most pro- 
ductive object of labour.” 

The vale is right, if Egypt does 
not extend beyond its present limits ; 
but if any powerful and civilized 
nation establishes itself upon the 
land of the Pharoahs, it would pre- 
scribe to itself its own limits, con- 
sulting only nature, its own wants, 
and those of its neighbours. The Nile 
would be no longer divided; this 
river would water only one state, and 
would carry as far as the sea the 
wood, the metal, and the combusti- 
bles that are wanted in the interior re- 
gions. The formation ofa large state 
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at this extremity of Africa, together 
with the Asiatic regions, whose ap. 
cient splendour history has described 
to us, and the countries which nei. 
ther the ancients nor moderns have 
ever known, might raise Asia, and 
entirely expel African barbarity, 

Egypt, considered under this point 
of view, takes a new form. This 
privileged land is provided with al] 
the best gifts of nature ; a soil admi- 
rably fertile, a pure sky that never 
interrupts the observations of the 
astronomer, abundant rains, high 
mountains covered with forests that 
refresh the air, and create near the 
equator a Se spring; easy 
commercial relations with Europe 
and the East Indies, an interior 
commerce founded upon mutual 
wants, and which preserves union 
and the common interest between 
the most remote provinces. May 
such a country fulfil its great de- 
stiny, and contribute as much as 
possible to the happiness of the 
human species! 

The author of this memoir follows 
the progress of commerce in Egypt 
through all its vicissitudes from 
the most remote times up to the 
present era. He thinks that the 
first connections were established 
with the interior of Africa, whose 
inhabitants have indeed more con- 
formity with the Egyptians, than 
these have with the Asiatic nations; 
that commerce with India did not 
begin till the reign of Sesostris, the 
first Egyptian king, who equipped 
a fleet; that the riches gained by 
this new commerce gave rise to the 
grandeur of Thebes, up to the pe- 
riod of the foundation of Memphis, 
which displaced the first market. 
After which the commercial rela- 
tions of Egypt were extended to the 
Mediterranean by the Phenicians. 
The town of Naueratis, and after- 
wards Alexandria, were founded. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus built Bere- 
nice upon the Red Sea; the de- 
struction of Palmyra turned into 
Egypt the commerce of that cele- 
brated city; an old town, now called 
VYoceyn, succeeded Coptos, which 
was ruined under Diocletian. The 
Roman Empire fell; and in Egypt 
and Syria the Mahommetan faith 
changed the laws, manners, and 
customs of the people. However, 
commerce was still maintained in 
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the same places until the wars be- 
tween the Christians and the Turks 
forced it to take another direction, 
and to penetrate into Europe by the 
Caspian sea. The Venetians turned 
it again into its old channel; but 
Vasco de Gama succeeded in don- 
bling the Cape of Good Hope, in 
consequence of which the Sie 
guese were enabled to form esta- 
blishments in India; the Venetians 
perceived the extent of the danger 
that menaced them, and the ties of 
religion were broken for the inter- 
ests of commerce. Venice made an 
alliance with Cairo; Mussulmen 
were opposed to the Portuguese 
establishments in India; and they, 
in return, ruined the commercial 
towns in the Arabian Gulf. The 
efforts of the Venetians were useless ; 
ships from all the commercial na- 
tions in Europe which traded to 
India touched at the Cape of Good 
Hope; the commerce of Egypt de- 
clined from day to day, and the lazy 
Turks made no effort to prevent it. 
In this state of things, says M. 
Girard, a canal between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean could 
not have maintained the commer- 
cial relations, and still less have 
recalled them after they had ceased. 
But did this communication ever 
exist? Though this doubt is against 
general opinion, our author founds 
it upon reasons well worth consi- 
deration, and which will stagger the 
most incredulous if it does not suc- 
ceed in convincing them. We know 
the time when the great monuments 
of Egypt were constructed, and a 
canal of such importance would 
have been mentioned also; the ho- 
nour of it has been attributed to 
Sesostris, then to Nechao, who lived 
900 years later, to Darius, son of 
Hystapes, 200 years after Nechao, 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, to the 
Emperor Adrian, to the Arab Am- 
rou, Governor of Egypt, who, ac- 
cording to some historians, only re- 
pe it, which did not prevent its 
eing stopped up in the manner it 


is at present. It may be true that 
all the conquerors of Egypt might 
conceive the design of executing 
this celebrated undertaking, and 
might have abandoned it, as the 
French did, after an attentive ex- 
amination. All these reasons are 
excellent for the past, but their 
authority will perhaps weaken in 
futurity. A people who wished to 
secure to themselves the possession 
of Egypt will find, in a canal be- 
tween the two seas, a means of 
defence, a system of lines capable 
of great resistance, and easy to pro- 
tect. The military importance of 
this work is not less worthy of at- 
tention than its commercial conse- 
quences, 

The author of this memoir has 
seen the places he speaks of ; he has 
observed them at leisure in the most 
convenient position for judging of 
them, and with knowledge to direct 
his judgment; all that he says of 
the present limits of Eyypt is very 
exact; but Egypt aggrandized, ex- 
tending to its natural frontiers, and 
possessing the whole course of its 
rivers, would establish different con- 
nections with the rest of the world, 
and become capable of greater inte- 
rior development. This new order 
of things is so conformable to the 
present state of our knowledge and 
the organization of societies, and is 
so desirable for the many peculiar 
advantages arising from it, that we 
cannot help indulging in the pleas- 
ing anticipation, Already a man 
of very superior intellect has began 
the reformations, creations, and 
aggrandizements, which will work 
these happy changes and prepare a 
new destiny for Egypt. We conclude 
our observations on this interesting 
publication with a hope that this 
will prove the commencement of a 
series of memoirs, that may justly 
develop the statistics of this high] 
interesting country, which has in all 
ages attracted the attention of poli- 
ticilans, philosophers, and learned 
men. 
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MY SCHOOL-BOY SCENES. 








Ali! happy hills, ah! pleasing shade, 
Ah! fields beloved in vain, 

W here once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving forth their gladsome wing ; 

My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 


To breathe a second spring. 





These lines have been often quot- 
ed to illustrate a subject on which 
the pen of alinost every writer, from 
the olden time to the present, has 
been employed. But the theme 
which dwells on early affections is 
an heir-loom in society, and acquires 
additional value in its descent. It 
is almost the only one that can uni- 
versally interest. 


Age cannot weary it, or custom stale 
Its infinite variety. 


I shared in the sentiment of the 
wet, and his lines spontaneous! 

bites from my lipsas I walked forth 
into the morning, once more to be- 
hold the scenes of my youth, and to 
welcome again those feelings which 
a cold world can never altogether 
chill. The day came calmly from 
the heavens; the clouds were mov- 
ing slowly on; and the sun, which 
had just risen, appeared already an 
emblem of that Eternal, whom, al- 
though we cannot gaze upon, we 
feel. The tranquillity that reigned 
above had influenced all beneath, 
The breath of the morning came full 
of life upon the trees, which bent 
their branches as if grateful for its 
freshness; at either side of my path- 
way a clear streamlet rippled over 
the pebbles that obstructed it ; the 
melody of the birds sounded joy- 
ously,—the voice of nature came 
from many sources—and mingled in- 
tosong. I walked on, at times gazin 

around on the beautiful landscape 
that every way opened. But my 
heart yearned towards the place I 
was approaching, and seemed re- 
taining its feeling to give them full 
vent —where my youthful days were 
ee I was once happy. 
uvery object became more familiar 
as I advanced; I had already traced 
many of my early haunts, and | 


GRAY. 





soon reached the spot so dear to my 
memory, with which every idea of 
enjoyment had been long associated, 

{ came to the very house in which 
my school-boy days had _ passed, 
With my arms folded, ny eyes fix. 
ed, my mind reverting to the past, 
contemplating the present, and 
wandering on the future, I gazed 
upon it. Like the feelings of my 
son it was no longer what it had 
veen. In the possession of a new 
tenant, there was scarcely a trace 
left of its ancient appearance. Over 
the door, that inal taniens the name 
of my venerable master and declared 
the duties of his life, a sign-post 
had been elevated to tell the pass- 
ing traveller that here he might 
have rest. Corporeal objects had 
succeeded to mental. The motto of 
the mansion was once * read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest,” it was 
now ‘‘eat, drink, and be merry.” 
I entered it. The interior metamor- 
phosis was still more striking, and 
to me more melancholy. Every thing 
had undergone an alteration. | 
paused but a moment to examine it, 
and hastily sought the school-room. 
The magic influence of time had 
converted it into a place of assembly 
for the village club; and in the 
mornings it was the  lecture-room 
in which the high priest of Terpsi- 
chore was wont to instruct his pu- 
ils. This was, indeed, a change. 
‘he culture of the head had given 

lace to that of the heels; and to 
iin who once laboured to instil 
into the mind seeds that should 
spring up and bring forth fruit in 
due season, had succeeded one whose 
only object was to teach his students 
to turn out their toes, and to accon- 
pany the scrapings of his instrument 
with the eternal one, two, three— 


hop. 
[ contemplated the scenes of my 
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youth with sensations that few can 
appreciate, and none sufficiently ex- 
press ; forgetting for awhile, in 
dwelling on the days gone by, it 
was but a shadow I grasped at, 
which mocks us the more as our 
feelings are awakened, and never 
visits us without leaving its sting. 
Yet for the moment I felt more 
pleasure in mingling with things 
that were not, save in the memory 
and in the imagination, than the 
worldling in his dearest of sensual 
delights. Before me once stood the 
throne of my venerable tutor, from 
whence he issued his mandates and 
his laws, imperative as those of the 
Spartans, unalterable as those of 
the Medes and Persians. Here 
he reigned in absolute monarchy ; 
the great and the little trembled at 
his nod; and his subjects, however 
they might murmur, dared not com- 
plain. I fancied him before me 
now —I beheld my school-mates 
around his chair—and I was among 
them, once more a boy. There sat 
one I loved; there, one I feared. 
Here was the tyrant of the school; 
and here one more dangerous— 
the master’s favourite. All were 
before me, bending over their books, 
and | was among them, once more 
a boy. The sharp, penetrating 
eye of the tutor glanced over the 
circle; his warning voice was heard, 
and the more awful sound of his 
cane, as it struck against his desk, 
made the attentive, careful, and the 
idle, studious. Now the hum of 
business met my ear, and the call to 
examination. Some full of confi- 
dence, others of terror, arranged 
themselves round the master’s seat. 
It was over. The wild uproar of 
dismissal, and then the whoop from 
the play-ground, aroused me from 
my reverie. I was a boy no —— 
I went to the place where I had so 
often joined in the revels of my play- 
mates. It was no more what it then 
was. Cattle were quietly grazing 
there. Yet every spot of it was fa- 
miliar to me, and 1 recognised every 
where some object that reminded 
me of joys which I have known, of 
happiness which I have felt. I was 
a poet in those early days, when 
most of warm passions and feelings 
are poets, and could pena sonnet on 
a fair lady’s eye, or a ballad to her 
eye-brows. For some time I went 
Eur. Mag. May, 1823. 


hand in hand with the Muses, and 
they strewed flowers on my pathway : 
but the flowers withered, the Muses 
abandoned and my mistress jilted 
me. So the poetic fire was extin- 
guished ; I descended from my Pe- 
gasus, and drank no longer of that 
Castalian stream, whose waters gave 
Dr. Chandler the * stomach ache.” 
I now stood on the very spot, still 
fresh in my memory, where my first 
stanzas were composed. The feasts 
on the banks of Helicon were dedi- 
cated to Love and the Muses. Cer- 
tain it is, that without having been 
a lover no one was ever a poet. 
Love is the soul and source of poetry. 
It was so to me. Oh! with what 
feelings did I revert to those days 
when I loved, and thought not of 
deceit; when I shared my heart 
among the friends of my boyhood, 
and little dreamt that any would 
stab it to its core. 


“ But those who have lov'd, the fondest, 
the purest, 
Too often have wept o’er the dream 
they believ'd ; 
And the heart that has slumber'd in 
friendship securest, 
Is happy, indeed, if twas never de- 
ceiv’d.” 


It was in the morning of life, 
when hope brightens every thing, 
and the imagination dwells fondly 
on joys te come. When the heart, 
bidding pleasure all hail! walks 
forth gaily, and treads only on 
flowers. There is not a shadow over 
its path, or a blot on the page it 
studies. All its cares are ephemeral 
and die before the ardour of its own 
light. But the morning is succeeded 
by the noon; the feelings of man 
are changed; he finds the picture 
he has sketched has its shadows; 
and he learns, by mournful experi- 
ence, how fading and how fleeting 
are all sublunary enjoyments ; that 
happiness is but a syren’s song, and 
charms to wound us; that pleasure 
is, indeed, 


“ The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash 
below.” 


and as the evening of life ap- 

proaches he finds his hopes un- 

realised, his feelings withered, his 

affections betrayed, his heart broken. 

J left the abode of my youth, J 
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could gain little intelligence from 
its new inmates; and I sought to 
discover the residence of some of my 
old acquaintances, in order to learn 
the fate of my venerable tutor, and 
to hear something of the companions 
of my boyhood. I had little difh- 
culty in finding the house of one of 
my school-fellows. He had lost all 
recollection of me, but he willingly 
gave me the information he pos- 
sessed, He was the first I had seen 
for many years, with the exception 
of one, who was my friend at seth. 
We met, long after our early inti- 
macy, under circumstances of a me- 
lancholy nature. We were both 
men, but we had not forgotten the 
sentiments of our youth. When we 
did meet, in was to part soon;—he 
died in my arms. While a boy, he 
was remarkable for his pensive and 
almost gloomy disposition. It was 
this endeared him to me; for the 
countenance of sorrow always won 
me more than that of joy. The heart 
speaks from it, and at least it does 
not deceive. It was far from our 
early haunts that we beheld each 
other. It him the sadness of his 
youth had been replaced only by 
despair; and he was on the bed from 
which he never rose. It seemed to 
me that some secret grief preyed 
upon his heart, and it must have 
been deeply seated. He never told 
it to me, and I respected the cause 
too much to ask it. But when he 
was dying he gave me a miniature, 
which he made me promise to bury 
with him in his grave. It was that 
of a female; the features were beau- 
tiful, but sad, like his own.—-The 
man I now met was one of every 
day life, whom sorrow could scarcely 
touch, who cared little for the finer 
feelings of humanity, and who en- 
joyed them less. However, he told 
me much that I was anxious to 
know. My old master had been 
longdead Before his death he had 
been reduced almost to want, and 
owed all his comforts to one who 
had been his pupil. There was 
something very melancholy in this; 
but how greatly was it softened, to 
hear that he had been led gently 
down the hill of life by him whom 
he had guided up it, who had ren- 
dered his pathway less rugged, and 
removed many a thorn from his pil- 
low; that the tear I wept over it, 
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was not the only one that had glis. 
tened on the old man’s grave. It 
reminded me of the noble act of Pe. 
trarch, who, while in poverty him. 
self, pawned his most valuable and 
indeed his only property, his books, 
to console the misery and relieve the 
necessities of his old master, Con- 
vennole. I visited the church-yard 
where the good man’s ashes reposed, 
I stood beside the grave over which 
his grateful pupil had raised a tablet 
to his memory, and [ repeated the 
words engraven on it— may he 
rest in peace!” Not far from his 
bed slept one who had been his 
scholar. I knew his story, and it 
was a sad one. I remembered him 
when he was the gayest of the gay; 
when he trifled away life’s morning, 
and spent it in folly, though not in 
vice. He hated thought and, with 
him, to be serious was to be dull, 
Like Beatrice, he seemed “ born to 
— all mirth, and no matter,” 
e loved—and then, like Benedict’s, 
** his jesting spirit crept into a lute. 
string.”’ He became altered, but 
improved. The passion, which gave 
Cymon a soul, taught Aim that man 
had other enjoyments than basking 
in the sunshine. His love was pros- 
perous and fortune smiled; the smile 
was like the spring-blight to the 
flower, which comes tranquil as the 
breeze, but leaves behind it—death. 
Preparing himself for the profession 
of a surgeon, he studied in one of 
the Metropolitan Hospitals, and, his 
diploma obtained, he was to have 
been united to the object of his af- 
fections. Having been absent from 
the city, he had not seen her for 
some weeks. On the morning of 
his return he went to the hospital 
in which he studied, with his usual 
gay heart, whistling his favourite 
air to set care and sorrow at defi- 
ance, little dreaming of the preci- 
pice on which he stood ; he entered 
the dissecting-room—and, beheld the 
body of the woman he loved. He 
never spoke; he never wept; but, 
from that moment reason left him, 
and he was soon in his grave at 
eace. She had died of a fever dur- 
ing his absence, and the circum- 
stance that followed is of too com- 
mon a nature to require explanation. 
He had not even heard of her illness; 
he had left her happy and in health; 
and he beheld her—it was a blessing 
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to him that he was unconscious 
of his wretchedness. 

The day had drawn to its close 
before I thought of leaving the 
scenes So dear to every feeling of my 
heart. I had roamed about them 
from morning till almost night. 
There was scarcely a path of ali my 
haunts which I did not again tread ; 
even with inanimate things I had 
claimed acquaintanceship, and every 
tree that [ remembered received me 
once more beneath its branches; 
there was one in particular, an old 
oak which grew in the play-ground ; 
I plucked a leaf from it, placed it in 
my bosom, and depute frém the 
spot, in all human probability for 
ever. 

As I passed through the village, 
in which a new race had sprung up, 
the usual amusements of the children 
were going forward; I stood and 
gazed upon them. The rhymes 
which I remembered so well broke 
on my ear; the little ones were 
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dancing in thoughtless merriment, 
beating time to the measure with 
their feet. I beheld them with envy 
bordering on hate, to see them so 
happy. It was but for an instant; 
ny better feelings conquered, as they 
will always conquer, those momen- 
tary visitingsof a demon. I joined 
them in their song, and though at 
every pause my heart told me too 
truly, 


“i cannot feel as I have felt, or be 
what I have been.” 


Those few moments were to me, 
what a green spot is to the desert- 
worn traveller, which he loves to 
linger near, and leaves with regret. 


** Let fate do her worst, there are relics 
of joy, 

Bright beams of the past she can never 
destroy ; 

Which come in the night-time of sor- 
row and care, 

To shine round the heart and make all 
pleasure there.” 


THE PRAISES OF OSIRIS. 


FROM TIBULLUS. 


Osiris first contriv’d, with skilful hand, 

The crooked plough to turn the tender Jand ; 

He sow’d the first, in soil till then unsown, 

And gather'd fruit from trees till then unknown. 
He prun’d with steel the tendrils of the vine, 
And taught her branches round the pole to twine. 


The ripen'd grape, which barefoot rustics trod, 


Its cheering juice at his request bestow’d : 


The juice that tun’d the voiee in various song, 
And taught the shepherd’s feet to trip along. 
When, worn with toil, the rustic yields to care, 
Inspiring Bacchus guards him from despair : 
To wretched mortals Bacchus carries rest, 
E’en when the feet by cruel chains are press’d. 
Nor care, nor grief, dost thou, Osiris, see, 

But dance and song and love belong to thee, 
Sky-painted flow’rs, the brow with ivy crown’d, 
And robe of yellow flowing to the ground, 
With pipe of tuneful note, and Tyrian vest, 
And fill’d with mystic scrolls the sacred chest. 
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ON POETICAL RESEMBLANCE. 


[nN pursuing our literary research- 
es in the present day, we cannot but 
frequently observe the striking re- 
semblance between various passages 
in the works of our best modern 
poets, either in character, images, 
or sentiment, or in some peculiar 
style or mode of expression; and 
this similarity is sometimes so close, 
as even to wear the appearance of 
direct imitation. But the reader 
must guard against forming a hasty 
conclusion on mere supposition. It 
will often happen, as a coniempo- 
rary writer has justly observed, that 
the author whom we consider an 
imitator may be altogether uncon- 
scious of the resemblance; he ma 
not even have read the work iia 
he is thought to have followed; he 
may think a certain image original 
if he has not perceived it in the 
writings of another; or if he has 
read much, and, in general, allowed 
the thoughts of others to blend with 
his own, may after some time be 
unable to distinguish with precision 
the part which is his own from that 
which is borrowed. At all events, 
when two writers, who are nearly 
alike in their mode of thinking, 
happen to touch upon the same suab- 
ject, it is highly probable that many 
of their ideas or expressions will 
appear as if taken from one ano- 
ther. 

In illustration of the above re- 
marks, I have selected the few fol- 


lowing examples from the works of 


our best poets, as remarkable in- 


stances of coincidence of sentiment 


and similarity of description. 


1.—“ Or view the Lord of the unerring 


bow, 


The God of life and poesy and light— 
The Sun in human limbs array’d, and 


brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the 
fight ; 


The shaft hath just been shot—the 


arrow bright 


With an immortal’s vengence ; in his 


eye 


And nostril beautiful disdain, and 
might 

And majesty flash their full lightnings 
by; 

Developing in that one glance the 
Deity.” 
Childe Harold, Canto LV. st. clxi, 


This beautiful picture of the Bel- 
videre Apollo closely resembles the 
following passage: ‘* An eternal 
spring of youth warms that celes- 
tial countenance! Are you not awe- 
struck by the majesty of the divinity 
in the calm turn of that head! in 
those luxuriant tresses waving as 
the golden hair of the God of Light 
should flow? There is nothing 
human about him—not a vein in- 
terrupts the softness, not a nerve 
swells the form; a celestial vapour 
circulates in the lovely contour of 
the whole figure! Disdain just opens 
his lips, indignation just breathes in 
his nostrils; but his forehead is 
smooth with perpetual tranquillity. 
Does he not seem to walk along the 
air? He does not touch the earth,”* 

We may —— with these two 
passages the noble lines on the same 
subject in an Oxford prize poem, 
by the present Professor of Poetry 
in that University :— 


“ Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky? 

Heard ye the dragon monster’s death- 
ful ery? 

In settled majesty of fierce disdain, 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the 
slain, 

The heav’nly archer stands—no human 
birth, 

No perishable denizen of earth ; 

Youth blooms immortal in his beardless 
face, 

A God in strength, with more than 
godlike grace ; 

All, all divine—no straggling muscle 
glows, 

Thro’ heaving vein no mantling life- 
blood flows, 

But animate with deity alone, 

In deathless glory lives the breathing 
stone. 

Bright kindling with a conqu’rors 
stern delight, 





* Flim Flams, Vol. Ill. ch. 54. The passage here quoted is taken from 
Winkelmann’s description of the Belvidere Apollo in his “ Histoire de Art, 


tome II. quarto, page 427. 
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His keen eye tracks the arrow’s fateful 
flight : 

Burns his indignant cheek with venge- 
ful fire, 

And his lip quivers with insulting ire: 

Firm fix’d his head, yet light as when 
on high 

He walks th’ impalpable and pathless 
sky ; 

The vd luxuriance of his hair, con- 
fin’d 

In graceful ringlets, wantons on the 
wind, 

That lifts in sport his mantle’s droop- 
ing fold, 

Proud to display that form of faultless 
mould,” 

1—22. 


I1.—The following beautiful stan- 
zas on the remains of ancient Rome 
correspond with similar passages in 
the works of Addison, Pope and 
Dyer, on the same subject. We 
have thus four distinct pictures of 
these venerable relics of antiquity 
drawn by four poets, all equally 
celebrated for the varied beauties of 
their compositions, and all equally 
masters of the art of poetry. 


“ Cypress and ivy, weed and wall- 
flower grown 

Matted and mass’d together, hillocks 
heap’d 

On what were chambers, arch-crush’d, 
column strown 

In fragments, chok’d up vaults, and 
frescos steep’d 

In subterranean damps, where the owl 
peep’d, 

Deeming it midnight; temples, baths 
or halls? 

Pronounce who can; for all that 
learning reap’d 

From her research hath been that 
these are walls— 

Behold th’ imperial mount! "tis thus 
the mighty falls. 

Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 

Thou nameless column with the buried 
base! 

What are the laurels of the Ceesar’s 
brow, 

Crown me with ivy from his dwelling- 
place. 

Whose arch or pillar meets me in the 
face, 

Titus, or Trajan’s? No—tis that of 
time : 


Triumph, arch, piliar, all he doth 
displace 

Scoffing ; and apostolic statues climb, 

To crush th’ imperial urn whose ashes 
slept sublime.’”* 


Addison, in his “ Letter from 
Italy,” addressed to Lord Halifax, 
thus beautifully describes the ap- 
pearance of ancient Rome :— 


“ Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

And in my soul a thousand passions 
strive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties I des- 
cry 

Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. 

Au amphitheatre’s amazing height 

Here fills my eye with terror and de- 
light, 

That on its public shows unpeopled 
Rome, 

And held uncrowded nations in its 
womb: 

Here pillars rough with sculpture pierce 
the skies, 

And here the proud triumphal arches 
rise ; 

Where the old Romans’ deathless acts 
display’d 

Their base degen’rate progeny up- 
braid ; 

Whole rivers here forsake the fields 
below, 

And wond’ring at their height thro’ 
airy channels flow.” 


69—82, 
Pope, in his “ Epistle to Addi- 


son”? on medals, commences with 
these striking and elegant verses :— 


See the wild waste of all-devouring 
years! 

How Rome her own sad sepulchre ap- 
pears, 

With nodding arches, broken temples, 
spread ! 

The very tombs now vanish’d like their 
dead! 

Imperial wonders rais’d on nations 
spoil’d, 

Where, mix’d with slaves, the groan- 
ing martyr toil’d; 

Huge theatres, that now unpeopled 
woods, 

Now drain’d a distant country of her 
floods ; 

Fanes, which admiring gods with pride 
survey, 

Statues of men scarce less alive than 
they! 


* Childe Harold, Canto LV, stanzas cvii. and cx. See also the succecdiug 
stanzas down to stanza clvii. 
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Some felt the silent stroke of mould’- 
ring age, 

Some hostile fury, some religious rage ; 

Barbarian blindness, christian zeal, 
conspire, 

And Papal! piety and gothic fire. 

Perhaps by its own ruins sav’d from 


flame, 

Some bury’d marble half preserves a 
name. 

Ambition sigh’d! she found it vain 
to trust 


The faithless column and the crumb- 
ling bust ; 

Huge moles, whose shadows stretch’d 
from shore to shore, 

Their ruins perish’d, and their place 
no more.”* 


In these lines the reader may ob- 
serve that Pope has borrowed man 
epithets from the description of Ad- 
dison. 

Dyer also, in his celebrated 
called the “ Ruins of Rome’ 
not less ably succeeded. 


oem 
has 


“ Fall’n, fall’n, a silent heap! Her 
heroes all 

Sunk in their urns; behold the pride 
of pomp, 

The throne of nations fallen, obscur’d 
in dust, 

E’en yet majestical: the solemn scene 

Elates the soul, while now the rising 
sun 

Flames on the ruins in the purer air 

Tow'ring aloft, upon the glitt’ring plain 

Like broken rocks, a vast circumfe- 
rence ; 

Rent palaces, crush’d columns, rifled 
moles 

Fanes roll’d on fanes, and tombs on 
buried tombs.” 

16—25. 


A 





“ Here hoary time 

Sits on his throne of ruins; while the 
wind . 

Sweeps o’er his various lyre, how mu- 
sical 

How sweet the diapason: Melancholy 

Spreads o’er the soul her mood ; that 
kindly mood 

Which calms the thought, and lifts it 
to the skies.” 





“ The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night,’ mid his orison hears, 
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Aghast, the voice of Time disparting 
tow’rs, 

Tumbling all precipitate down dash'q 

Rattling around, loud thund’ring to the 


moon.” 3849 


Of this latter passage Dr. John. 
son has spoken in terms of the 
warmest approbation, and has justly 
observed, that it is conceived wah 
the mind of a poet. ‘ He was not 
however, the first to discover its 
merits; for Hervey, in his * Medita. 
tions,’ had previously applauded jt, 
The introduction of the pilgrim 
hearing the noise of the fallin 
towers is a beautiful circumstance, 
and affects us much more forcibly 
than the simple assertion that they 
often fell. The fourth line has not 
the structure of any English verse, 
consequently has no melody; but 
itis a complete echo to the sense, 
It indeed represents, as far as the 
sound of words can admit, the exact 
thing designed to be represented.”} 

The reader will no doubt remark 
the similarity of idea in this pas. 
sage, and in the second stanza of 
the quotation from Childe Harold. 
ao subsequent animated picture 
of the Coliseumt{ appears also to 
have been the sveumbemed of Lord 
Byron’s equally forcible and mag- 
nificent description. § 

I11.—In Pope’s * Epistle on the 
Use of Riches,” there are some ex- 
cellent lines describing the abode of 
penury and inhospitality, which 
greatly resemble a passage in one of 
the Satires of Joseph Hall, Bishop 
of Norwich, in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. 


“ Like some lone Chartreux stands the 
good old hall, 

Silence without, and fasts within the 
wall ; 

No raftered roofs with dance and tabor 
sound, 

No noontide bell invites the country 
round ; 

Tenants with sighs the smokeless tow'rs 
survey, 

And turn th’ unwilling steeds another 
way; 

Beniyhted wanderers, the forest o'er, 


* Moral Essays, Epist. V. To Mr. Addison, occasioned by his Dialogues on 


Medals. 1—22. 
+ Scott's Critical Essays. 
{ Ruins of Rome, 146—164. 


§ Childe Harold, Cant. IV. stanzas cxlii. cxliii. cxliv. and cxlv. 
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Curse the sav'd candle and unop'ning 
door ; 

While the gauné mastiff, growling at 
the gate, 

Affrights the beggar whom he longs 
to eat.” * 


“ The use, the force, and the ex- 
cellence of language,” observes a 
judicious commentator on these lines, 
« certainly consist in raising clear, 
complete, and circumstantial images, 
and in turning readers into spec- 
tators. The preceding passage is 
quoted as a striking example of this 
excellence, of all others the most 
essential in poetry. Every epithet 
here used paints its object, and paints 
it distinctly. After having — 
over the moat full of cresses, do you 
not actually find yourself in the mid- 
dle court of this forlorn and solitary 
mansion, overgrown with docks and 
nettles? And do you not hear the 
dog that is going to assault you?” + 

The following is the perenne by 
Bishop Hall, to which I have before 
referred. 





“ Housekeeping’s dead! 
Along thy way thou canst not but des- 


ery 

Fair glittering halls to tempt the hope- 
ful eye. 

Sothe gay gate adds fuel tothy thought, 

That such proud piles were never rais’d 
for nought. 

Beat the broad gates! a goodly hollow 
sound 

With double echoes doth again re- 
bound ; 

But not a dog doth bark to welcome 
thee ; 

Nor churlish porter canst thou chafing 
see : 

All dumb and silent, like the dead of 
night, 

Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite. 

The marble pavement, hid with desert 
weed, 

With house-leek, thistle, dock, and 
hemlock seed! 

Look to the tow’red chimnies, which 
should be 

The wind pipes of good hospitality, 

Thro’ which it breatheth to the open 
air, 

Betokening life and liberal well-fare; 


Lo, there th’ unthankful swallow takes 
her rest, 

And fills the tunnell with her circled 
nest!” { 


1V.—The fine personification of 
Death, contained in the following 
single verse of Milton, seems to 
have been taken from some lines on 
the same subject by Thomas Sack- 
ville, first Lord Buckhurst, a noble 
poet, who flourished in the reign of 
Queen Mary. 


“ And over them triumphant death his 


dart 

Shook.” Paradise Lost, xi. 491. 

“ His dart anon out of the corse he 
took, 

And in his hand (a dreadful sight to 
sec) 


With great triumph eftsoones the same 
he shook,” § 


The reader will probably excuse 
the introduction of the whole of this 
striking passage, as a specimen of 
the force and energy of early Eng- 
lish poetry. “ Language can hardly 
paint expiring Famine, and Death 
triumphing, in stronger colours.”’ 


“ But oh! the doleful sight that then 
we see : 

A griesly shape of famine :— 

Her starved corse that rather seem’d a 
shade, 

Than any substance of a creature 
made. 


* On her while we thus firmly fix'd our 


eyes, 

That bled for ruth of such a dreary 
sight, 

Lo suddenly she shriek’d in so huge 
wise, 

As made hell-gates to shiver with the 
might ; 

Wherewith a dart we saw how it did 
light 

Right on her breast, and therewithal 
pale death 

Enthrilling it to reave her of her 
breath. 


“ And by and by a dumb dead corse 
we saw, 

Heavy and cold, the shape of death 
aright, - 





* Moral Essays, Epist. iii. 187—196. 
+ Warton’s Essay on Pope, Vol. II. page 165. { Book V. Sat. II. 
§ Introduction to the Mirror for Magistrates, 
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That daunts all earthly creatures tobis Possess’d, and satiate with the melting 
law, tone ; 

Against whose force in vaine it is to Sov’reign of birds. The furious Ga 
fight. of war, 

Ne peers, ne princes, ne no mortal His darts forgetting, and the rapi 
wight, wheels, 

Ne towns, ne realms, cities, ne strong- That bear him vengeful o'er th’ em 
est tower, battled plains, 


But all perforce must yield unto his 
power. 


“His dart anon out of the corse he 
took, 

And in his hand (a dreadful sight to 
see) 

With great triumph eftsoones the same 
he shook, 

That most of all my fears affrayed me: 

His bodie dight with nought but bones 
perdie, 

The naked shape of man there saw I 
plaine, 

All save the flesh, the sinew, and the 
yeyn.” 


V.—Let us next observe the two 
following parallel passages from the 
works of Gray and Akenside. The 
harmonious lines, so beautifully de- 
scriptive of the power of music, from 
the pen of the former poet, are 
seus translated from the first 
Pythian Ode of Pindar. 


“ Oh sov’reign of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing 
airs, 

Enchanting shell! the sullen cares, 

And frantic passions, bear thy soft 
controul. 

On Thracia's hills the lord of war 

Has curb’d the fury of his car, 

And dropp'd his thirsty lance at thy 
command. 

Perching on the scepter’d hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered 
king 

With ruffed plumes and flagging wing. 

Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terrors of his beak, and light’nings 
of his eye.” 

Progress of Poesy, I. 2. 


The reader will no doubt be gra- 
tified to see these striking images 
copied by the masterly hand of 
Akenside :— 


—— — — “* With slacken’d wings, 

While now the solemn concert breathes 
around, 

Incumbent o'er the sceptre of his Lord 

Sleeps the stern eagle; by the num- 
bered notes 


Relents, and soothes his own fierc 
heart to ease.” 
Hymn to the Naiads, 265—973 


Lord Byron also, in his Child 
Harold, has a noble passage illus 
trative of the powerful effects o 
music (founded on an_historica’ 
fact, related in Plutarch’s Life o 
Nicias) which much resembles the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh lines of th 
preceeding quotation from Gray: 
and the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
of Akenside :— 


“ When Athens’ armies fell at Syra. 
cuse, 

And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke 
of war, 

Redemption rose up in the attic muse, 

Her voice their only ransom from afar: 

See! as they chaunt the tragic hymn, 
the car 

Of th? o’ermaster’d victor stops, the 

reins 

Fall from his hands—his idle scimitar 

Drops from his belt—he rends his cap. 
tive’s chains, 

And bids him thank the bard for free- 
dom and his strains.” 

Canto IV. st. xvi. 


For other examples of the power 
of music, the reader is, refered to 
Dryden’s “ Alexander’s Feast;" 
Pope’s ** Ode to St. Cecilia;” and 
some verses by the same poet in his 
“‘ Essay on Criticism.” (374—381.) 


VI.—Poets are fond of ae 
a happy thought, or an origina 
idea ; and, indeed, of occasionally 
borrowing them from the works of 
their predecessors. Thus the simili 
tude so beautifully applied in the 
following lines is to be found, not 
only twice repeated in the pages ol 
Pope, but also in Silius Italicus, i 
Shakspeare, in Sir John Davies, 
in Du Bartas, and in several sub 
sequent English authors. 


“Self-love but serves the virtuous 
mind to wake, 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceftl 
Jake ; 
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succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads ; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will 
embrace, 

His country next, and then all human 
race : 

Wide and more wide th’ o’erflowings 
of the mind 

Take ev'ry creature in ofewry kind.” 

Essay on Man, Epist. 1V. 363—370, 


« As on the smooth expanse of chrystal 


lakes 

The siuking stone at first a circle 
makes, 

The trembling surface, by the motion 
stirr’d, 


Spreads in a second circle, then a 
third ; 

Wide, and more wide, the floating 
rings advance, 

Fill all the wat’ry plain, aud to the 
margin dance : 

Thus ev'ry voice and sound, when first 
they break, 

On neighb’ring air a soft impression 
make ; 

Another ambient circle then they 
move, 

That, in its turn, impells the next 
above ; 

Through undulating air the sounds are 
sent, 

And spread o’er all the fluid element.” * 

Temple of Fame, 436—447. 


“Sic ubi perrupit stagnantem calculus 
undam, 

Exiguos format per prima volumina 
gyros : 

Mox, tremulum vibrans motu gliscente 
liquorem, 

Multiplicat crebros sinuati gurgitis 
orbes : 

Donec postremo laxatis circulus oris 

Contingat geminas patulo curvamine 
ripas.”’+ 


“Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad speading, it disperse to 
nought.” 
Henry VI. Part I. Act 2. Scene 2. 


The image here represented is 
also to be found in a work, entitled 
Nosce Teipsum, or a poem on the 
Immortality of the Soul, written by 
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é 


Sir John Davies at the close of the 
sixteenth century. Detached parts 
of this poem, but not with the par- 
ticular passage here quoted, are con- 


tained in the second yolume of 


Campbell's Lives of the Peets :— 


“ As when a stone is into water cast, 
One circle doth another circle make, 
Till the last circle reach the bank at 
last.” 


It again occurs in the Orlando 
Furioso of Ariosto, Book VIEL, 
Chap. 63, of Sir John Harrington's 
translation :-— 


“ As circles in a water clear are spread, 

When sunne doth shine by day, and 
moone by night, 

Succeeding one another in a ranke, 

Till all by one and one do touch the 
banke.”’ 


Also in the Epistle Dedicatorie 
of Chapman, prefixed to his version 
of the Iliad :— 





“ As in a spring 

The plyant water, mov’d with any 
thing 

Let fall into it, puts her motion out 

In perfect circles, that move round 
about 

The gentle fountain, one another ray- 
sing.” 


And again in Owen Feltham’s 
* Resolves” (Of judging charitably) 
Edit. of 1820, page 5%.—** Report 
once vented, like a stone cast into a 
pond, hegets circle upon circle, till 
it meets the bank that bounds it.”’ 

The idea here expressed also ap- 
pears, though in a much more ex- 
vanded form, in Sylvester’s trans- 
felon of Du Bartas, the third part 
of the second day of the second 
week, 

Vil.—The following description 
of the * Temple of Rumonr”’ is taken 
from Ovid. Pope met with it in 
Chaucer’s old work, entitled the 
“ House of Fame,” (of which Pope's 
poem is an improved and modernized 
version) and Chancer found it in 
the twelfth book of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, from whence he has 





* The same image again appears, though with a far less delicate application, 


in the Dunciad, Book 11. 405—410. 


tT Silius Htalicus’ poem on the second Punic War, Book XIII, 24—29. 


Eur. Mag. May, 1823. 
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closely copied the situation and for- 
mation of the edifice. 

Itis thus that a happy thought 
or striking description is succes- 
sively transferred from one writer 
to another; each endeavouring to 
enlarge and amplify the original 
idea. Poets, indeed, seem to consi- 
der themselves privileged in thus 
borrowing from the works of their 
oe a practice which must 
be allowed to be rather too bold an 
extension of their poetical licence. 
We may, in particular, trace the 
groundwork of many of Virgil’s 
most celebrated passages in the 
pages of Homer. 


“ Before my view appear’d a structure 
fair, 

Its site uncertain, if in earth or air; 

With rapid motion turn’d the mansion 
round ; 

With ceaseless noise the ringing walls 
resound ; 

Not less in number were the spacious 
doors 

Than leaves on trees, or sands upon the 
shores ; 

Which still unfolded stood, by night, 
by day, 

Pervious to winds, and open ev’ry way. 

Hither, as to their proper place, arise 

All various sounds from earth, and seas, 
and skies, 

Or spoke aloud, or whisper’d in the 
ear ; 

‘Nor ever silence, rest, or peace is here.” 

Temple of Fame, 420—435. 


“ Orbe locus medio est inter terrasque 
fretumque, 

Ceelestesque plagas, triplicis confinia 
mundi ; 

Unde, quod est usquam, quamvis regio- 
nibus absit, 

Inspicitur ; penetratque cavas vox om- 
nis ad aures. 

Fama tenet, summaque domum sibi le- 
git in arce: 

Innumerosque aditus, ac mille fora- 
mina tectis 

Addidit ; et nullis inclusit limina por- 
tis. 

Nocte dieque patent. Tota est ex aure 
sonanti: 
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Tota fremit: vocesque refert: iterat. 
que quod audit. 

Nulla quies intus, nullAque silentig 
parte. 

Nec tamen est clamor, sed parve mur. 
mura vocis : 

Qualia de pelagi, si quis procul audiat 
undis 

Esse solent: qualemre sonum, cum Jy. 
piter atras 

Increpicet nubes, extrema tonitrua 
reddunt. 

Atria turba tenent; veniunt leve vyul. 
gus, euntque: 

Mistaque cum veris passim comments 
vagantur 

Millia rumorem; confusaque verba vo. 
jutant.” 

Fama Domus, 1—17 


These lines have been thus har. 
moniously translated by Dryden, o| 
whose version Pope nu doubt availed 
himself in drawing his picture of the 
Temple of Rumour. 


“ "Tis built of brass, the better to dif. 
fuse 

The spreading sounds, and multiply 
the news; 

Where echos in repeated ectis play, 

A mart for ever full, and open night 


and day. 

Nor silence is within, nor voice ex. 
press, 

But a deaf nvise of sounds that never 
cease, 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow 
roar 

Of tides, receding from th’ insulted 
shore : 

Or like the broken thunder, heurd from 
Sar,* 


When Jove to distance drives the roll. 
ing war.” 


In this passage of Dryden there 
are many beautiful instances of alli 
teration—a species of poetical em 
bellishment with which he was par: 
ticularly fond of adorning his poems: 
especialy in that wanda version 
of the Tales of Chaucer and Boe 
cace, so much admired as one of his 
latest performances, and so wel 
known by the title of his “ — 


* This simile Pope has imitated in describing the distant view of the Temple 


of Fame.— 


“ Sudden I heard a wild promiscuous sound 


Like broken thunders that at distance roar, 
Or billows murm’ring on the hollow shore.” 


Of these two passages Dryden’s is the more poetically expressed, and ind 
is superior to its original. The image here used is also to be found in Milton. 
“ Their rising all at once was as the sound 

Of thunder heard remote,” 
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Paradise Lost, II. 476, 477. 
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SKETCHES OF FRANCE. 


SOCIETY. 

1 WAVE already noticed the dif- 
ferent modes of receiving company 
in France and England, but the 
subject merits more attention than 
| at first imagined, as we may 
build upon the facts which it em- 
braces very fair opinions of the na- 
tional character. In England peo- 
ple ruin themselves. by the dinners 
and suppers which they give to their 
friends ; persons in high life hesi- 
tate not to provide the delicacies of 
the season coute gut coute; and un- 
less they give green peas at five 
guineas per quart, and pine-apples 
at two or three guineas each, they 
are set down as stingy creatures. 
know many good natured fools of 
good income so straightened by this 
ridiculous fashion, as to be com- 

lled to emigrate to France where 
Leaally it is not in existence. The 
tradesman in England is, in his way, 
still more silly than the peer. He 
would dread the reproaches of his 
friends if he spared his port wine, or 
dismissed them without a substan- 
tial supper. We all know what jeers 
and ridicule the tea and turn-out 
system had to bear with when it 
was first attempted. There cannot 
be two opinions amongst sensible 
men as to the folly of the English 
inthis respect, but it would be unjust 
notto give them the credit of erring 
on the side of hospitality ; they con- 
sider that they cannot do better 
when they invite friends than to 
give them good fare. The French 
provide amusements and conversa- 
tion, which cost them nothing, for 
their acquaintances, and pay no at- 
tention to the stomach; theextreme 
is a bad one, and it is much to be 
desired that the people of both coun- 
tries would borrow a little from 
each other. I was invited to a 
soirée, as it is called, by a Frenchman 
of rank, and had the pleasure of 
meeting at his house she thirty 
persons, among whom were some 
of very pleasing and instructive con- 

Versation. ‘The company met toge- 
ther at about six o’clock in the even- 
mt the hour being so earlyI natu- 
rally expected that tea would be serv- 
ed up; nine o'clock however came 
and no refreshment was offered, nor 


did the company generally seem to 
expect any. At about half-past 
nine o'clock two servants entered 
with silver trays covered with bon- 
bons, (sweetmeats of —er which 
were handed round to the com- 
pany; among the bon-bons were a 
great many crackers, which the 
young ladies and their beaux amused 
themselves with by snapping ; some 
raised a laugh by reading the printed 
questions and answers found in the 
_— which enveloped the don- 
bons ; others admired their flavour, 
and one gentleman gravely asked 
me if the sugar refiners in England 
furnished sugar sufficiently fine for 
bon-bons. he gossip occasioned 
by the service of the sweetmeats took 
up an hour, during which I fre- 
quently watched the door in expec- 
tation of some more solid refresh- 
ment, for I had taken a very early 
dinner, and was really hungry. No- 
thing however entered; at eleven 
o’clock some negus and a few sponge 
cakes were handed round, and at 
twelve o’clock the society separated. 
I had no high opinion of course of 
the hospitality of the French from 
this sotrée, but I have since been to 
several others, which have made me 
consider my first inviter compara- 
tively hospitable. 

In many of the soirées which I 
have since attended, nothing in the 
way of refreshment was offered to the 
company, and I understand that it 
is by no means unusual for eighteen 
or twenty persons to be invited and 
to separate without eating or drink- 
ing any thing. It is impossible to 
admire such a mode of associating 
as this, but there are a great num- 
ber of English in Paris who copy 
the French in their mode of con- 
ducting their sotreés. 


THE EXPENSES OF LIVING IN 
FRANCE. 

This is a subject of some interest 
to the English at home and abroad, 
and it is one upon which a great 
deal has been said falsely; those 
who have treated it having given 
way too much to their prejudices. 
Some persons return from Paris 
after a visit of two or three days 
only, and declare thatevery thing is 
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dirt cheap in France, others declare 
that provisions are much dearer 
thanin England. It is not by re- 
siding in Paris two or three months 
that a person can feel himself equal 
to a statement of pure fact; the 
Englishman who has lived extra- 
vagantly at home is surprised at the 
apparently low prices which he hears 
asked in Paris; and, on the other 
hand,he who has already economised 
at home,and comestoParis for further 
economy, finds every article much 
beyond what he had expected; a 
whole volume might be written on 
this subject, and still something 
would be omitted. I must content 
myself with a mere sketch which, 
frow the length of time that I have 
resided in Paris, I can assure the 
reader will bea correct one. First, 
as to lodgings; apartments, gene- 
rally speaking, are expensive; a 
good bed-room and _ sitting-room, 
furnished, on the first floor of a 
house well situated is charged 130 
to 150 francs a month; on the se- 
cond floor the charge is about 15 per 
cent. lower, and on the third floor 
about 25 per cent. lower than on the 
first. Many very respectable per- 
sons live on the second and third 
floors in Paris, and there are some 
menof title, and even of fortune, who 
live on the fourth or fifth floors; 
unfurnished apartments are propor- 
tionably lessexpensive. In the very 
best situations they are, however, 
high; a suite of rooms in a good 
house of the Chausséed’ Autin, on the 
first floor, sufficient to accornmodate 
a family of ten or twelve persons, 
costs 3 to 4000 francs per year. In 
some houses 5 and, 6000 must be 
yaid. In situations less fashionable, 
But equally respectable, a similar 
apartment may be had for 2000; 
and in the Faubourg St. Germain 
a very good suite of rooms may be 
had, unfurnished, for about 1000 or 
1200 frances a year. In addition to 
the rent a sou per france is charged 
for the porter, as a compensation for 
his trouble in answering enquiries, 
&e. After the lodgings, the most 
expensive article in a domestic esta- 
blishment is fuel; the wood for one 
fire will cost at least two francs a 
day, if the fire be at all a good one. 
There are good coals in Paris which 
comé from Mons, in the Nether- 
lands, but the French have an idea 
that a coal fire is very destructive to 
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health, and therefore there are no 
rrates in their houses. Some Eng. 
fish persons, who are fixed here for 
some time, have had grates fixed Up, 
and by burning coals have an ero. 
nomy of one half. The following js 
a list of the prices of provisions jy 
Paris, at this time. 


; fr.sous, 
Bread called Pain de Menage, 


which is brown and sour, 
and which is therefore dis- 
agreeable to English taste, 


€r pound....ceceveesee O 2 
White bread, similar toour 
OWN cocccccccccesessce @ 3 
Best beef, but still very in- 
ferior to the English, per 
OUNE covtvssccocecsce OM 
Fillet from which the best 
steaks are cut ... eco -« | 10 
BOE cccscestcocdcosere § 8 
Veal per pound, best quality 0 18 
Pork, first quality, but which 
is scarcely fit to be eaten.. 0 16 
Mutton, first quality ...... OM 


The lamb in Paris is sold cheap 
when in season, but it is very tough 
and inferior; in purchasing but- 
cher’s meat, a quantity of rejouis- 
sance must be taken, or an extra 
oe paid. This rejouissance is 

one, and is called the enjoyment of 
the butcher, who of course throws 
as much into the scale as he can; 
constant disputes are therefore the 
natural consequence—the addition 
of bone to the meat purchased, be- 
yond the bone in the piece of meat 
chosen,may be fairly estimated toadd 
two sous per pound to the price. 


fr.sous. 
A good turkey .....eses0-5 8 0 
A good goose ....---eee0- 4 10 


A fat capon, large size .... 6 0 


A pair of chickens ........ 3 10 
Large sized fowl .......... 2 10 
A brace of partridges ...... 2 0 
A brace of woodcocks...... 2 0 
RVR Cis siceccsses TR 


Fish is so very dear that I hardly 
know how to quote a regular mar- 
ket price ; soles and turbot are the 
cheapest. It will be fair to quote 
the average price of fish in Paris as 
nearly double what it is in Lon 


don. 
fr.sous. 


Fresh butter per pound, of 
the first qualny, ut which 
is very inferior to the fresh 
buiter sold in the London 
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fr.sous. 
Salt butter, called Beurre de 
Bretagne, which is really 
ZOO seserecececeresere L 4 
Eggs per quarter of a hun- 
GE secveccsesccesessce B 4 
Cheese various prices, but as 
none of the cheese sold in 
aris is equal to English 
cheese,the quoting the — 
would be almost useless ; 
the only cheese which can 
be eaten by an English- 
man is the Neufchate/, and 
the Fromage de Gruyere; 
the Neufihatel is sold at 
three and four sous each; 
the Gruyere cheese is sold 
per pound ...s.esereseee O 16 
Gvod Dutch cheese per lb. 1 O 
Candles per pound, (moulds) 
very inierior tothe English 0 13 
Lump sugar of the same qua- 
lity as that sold in London 
at one shilling per pound, 
twenty-eight sous to .... 1 10 
Moist sugar per pound, good 
quality .ccececccecesees O 18 
(ivod green tea per pound .. 12 0 
Giood black do........0+6-- 8 OU 
Rice, first quality, per pound 0 16 
Vermicelli,..ccerccccccese YO 8 
Raisins, such as we use in 
England for puddings, per 
pound cecccccccccscece 9 16 
CRSTARED coccsecccecccces A GC 
Coffee of very good quality, 
and which is generally bet- 
ter flavoured than that sold 
in England on account of 
its being fresh roasted, but 
which if purchased in 
Pardu is generally mixed 
with oneeden of chicorée, 
a root cultivated for the 
purpose and roasted, and 
whichis frequently used as 
indigenous coffee, perlb.. 3 0 


The wine in France is of course 
cheap, but unless the better sorts 
are used, by no means equal to that 
which is drank in England. The 
vin ordinaire sold in Paris is always 
adulterated, and agrees with few 
persons; this wine is sold at sixteen 
sous per itre, (an English quart). 
The genuine vin ordinaire when ob- 
tained direct from the places of its 
growth will, if of good quality, cost 
about sixteen sous per bottle in 
aris; but the genuineness of the 
article can only Se insured by pro- 


curing it direct. After the via ordt- 
naire, nothing fit to drink can be 
had under four franes per bottle, 


and good hermitage and Champagne 


are always charged in the retail 

trade at seven francs per bottle. 
fr.sous. 

Sherry, in bottles containing 

about two-thirds of the 

quantity in an English 

wits ett iS coccecccie GO GD 
Madeira of good quality, do. 6 0 
Port wine, if genuine, which 

happens very rarely, and 

in the same kind of bottle 7 0 

The Cape wine which in England 
is to be had for ls. 6d. and 2s. per 
bottle, is charged in Paris at 6, 7, 
8, and 9 franes. 

It may be safely asserted that 
good full-bodied wine is cheaper in 
England than in France; no wines 
are cheap in France except those of 
native growth, and what wine have 
the French for tonic and exhilarat- 
ing properties that can be compared 
with the Sherry, Madeira, Port, and 
even Cape, which we get from a re- 
spectable wine merchant in London ? 

Brandy and Hollands, although 
dearer in Paris than in any part of 
France, are still cheap; the former 
of good quality is retailed at forty- 
eight sous per litre, or eight shillings 
English per gallon. The wholesale 
price of good brandy at Cognac is 
only 47. 10s. per velte of two Eng- 
lish gallons. The beer in Paris is 
very bad, and very dear, when com- 
pared with that of England ; a beer 
equal in strength,but not in flavour, 
to the two-penny ale in London, is 
sold at five sous per bottle. The 
French beer is put into bottles and 
the fixed air secured; it is therefore 
in summer rather an agreeable be- 
verage. There are two English 
breweries in Paris, but at neither of 
them can we get any thing like 
English beer; persons who under- 
stand the matter attribute the failure 
to the quality of the water. The Seine 
water which is used, that from the 
wells being totally unfit, is strong] 
impregnated with gypsum, which 
no filtration will remove. One of the 
English brewers is a Mr. Douglas, 
a native of Scotland, who amassed 
a fortune as a manufacturer ; the 
other is a ci-devant butler of Lord 
Courtney. Both establishments are 
in the Champs Elysées. 
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The expense of household furni- 
ture is as great or even greater in 
France than in England. Thereis a 
few articles, indeed, of an orna- 
mental description cheaperin France, 
but the solid and indispensable ar- 
ticles of furniture are dear. Indeed, 
a stranger may collect this fact from 
the scanty mode in which the lodg- 
ing-houses of Paris are furnished ; 
except in very good houses there is 
scarcely sufficient for use. The fur- 
niture of three rooms, for which I 
pay 120 franes per month upon the 
third floor, (and I believe my apart- 
ment is a pretty fair sample of others 
at the same rent) is as follows. In 
the sitting-room a secretaire, a few 
common chairs, an old table, and a 
few chimney ornaments ; in the bed- 
room, a bedstead and curtains, three 
mattresses, and other necessary bed- 
ding, a chest of drawers, a small 
table, and two chairs ; in the anti- 
room, nothing; in the kitchen, a few 
utensils not worth five shillings. To 
furnish an apartment or house well 
in Paris the expense is, at least, 10 
per cent. greater than it would be in 
London. House-rent in Paris, ex- 
cept in the unfashionable quarters, 
is as high or even higher than in 
London; and although I hear a great 
deal constantly about the low taxa- 
tion in France, I have only to apply 
to the proprietor of the house in 
which I now am for information, 
and he convinces me_ that the 
taxation is not 15 per cent. lower 
than in England. 

I shall next consider the expense 
of clothing in the various modes. 
First, as to fashionable tailors, I 
cannot do better here than copy a 
bill delivered to a friend of mine by 
a fashionable tailor, who was re- 
commended to him at Meurice’s. 


Francs 

A plain blue coat with gilt 
buttons .....eececccece 140 
A quiroga cloak .......... 300 
A pair of pantaloons ...... 60 
A waistcoat... ..secccececs 26 


I question whether Stultz could 
make out a more trimming bill to 
any of his customers in London. I 
now come to the economical mode— 
the advertising tailor, taking it for 
granted that the articles are good, 


though not, perhaps, in the extreme 
of fashion. 
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A coat.....+from 80 to 100 frances. 
Pantaloons.....-- 35to 45 francs. 
Waistcoats ...... 10 to 20 francs. 


All which prices are, I think, at 
least 10 per cent. higher than ip 
London br the same description of 
articles. 

Hats are much lower priced in 
Paris than in London; a best hat in 
the Rue de Richelieu, or the Rue St. 
Honoré, is twenty-four francs, but it 
is not saying a word more than the 
truth to declare that an English hat 
is worth two French hats in the wear, 
and fifty in the —- The French 
are behind the English in nothing 
more than in this article, and year 
after year passes on without improve- 
ment. Boots and shoes are cheaper 
in France, and it is only justice to 
state that very good may be had. 
Some years ago the English leather 
was very superior to the French, 
but since the plan of forcing leather 
by chemical means in England has 
been adopted, I prefer the French. 
A very good pair of Wellington 
boots may be had in Paris for twenty- 
four francs ; the shop price is yene- 
rally from eighteen to twenty; but 
when I onk of twenty-four francs 
I mean a good article. Shoes are 
eight and ten francs per pair, for 
good quality, and at this price they 
wear well. Linen and other articles 
of dress are at about the same price 
in both countries. Cotton stockings, 
however, are dearer, and silk a little 
cheaper. I do not know much about 
ladies’ dresses, but my wife tells me 
that she can clothe herself much 
better for twenty-five pounds a year 
in London than for thirty-five pounds 
in Paris. This I can readily under- 
stand, when I find that the only 
article of a lady’s dress which is 
cheaper here is silk,which, however, 
is much dearer than it used to be. 

I shall conclude this account by a 
few observations on the mode of 
living in Paris which is usually 
adopted by single men, who are, 
indeed, the only persons who dis- 
cover the great economy of living 
in France. The young men who 
come here are for the most part of 
a class accustomed to luxuries at 
home, and as luxuries and amuse- 
ments are certainly to be had ata 
lower rate in Paris than in London, 
they are never tired of passing 
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encomiums Po former. The 
single man who lives extravagantly 
in Paris may spend four or five 
pounds per week, but the same kind 
of living would cost him twelve 
or fourteen pounds in London. For 
five pounds per week he may take 
his dinner at Very’s, Grignon’s, the 
Fréres Provengauaz, or the Rocher de 
Cancale, and go to the theatre every 
evening ; but he may have luxurious 
living at a still lower rate. A young 
friend of mine, who likes to enjoy 
himself at a cheap rate, assures me 
that he has a good bed-room, takes 
a good breakfast and dinner, with 
his half bottle of Champagne or 
Bordeaux Lafitte, his iia in the 
evening, and his amusement at the 
theatre, for sixty francs a week, and 
I believe him. 

There are several restaurateurs in 
Paris who give a very good dinner 
and half a bottle of vin ordinaire for 
two francs. There are some as low 
as twenty-six sous, but for two 
francs one has soup, four well dress- 
ed dishes, wine, inant and bread. 
Idined the other day at the Salon 
Frangais, which are very elegant 
rooms, superior in splendour, though 
not equal in size, to the hemale 
Rooms in London. For the infor- 
mation of the members of the John 
Bull family who meditate a trip to 
Paris I will state the particulars of 
my dinner :—First, | had pea soup, 
which was very good; then a stew 
of calves head; my second dish was 
the wing of a ikaad cresses; the 
third a fried sole; the fourth a dei- 
gnets de pommes, a kind of apple 
fritters very nicely cooked, and then 
adesert of preserved cherries: for 
this, and the wine and bread, I paid 
two francs; a more serviceable din- 
ner could scarcely be had at Very's 
for six times the money. At the 
oe low price of provisions in 

ogland I am sure the same dinner, 
with porter instead of wine, and 
oe good English porter is 
better than bad French wine, might 
be given for the same money, with 
a profit of thirty per cent.; but un- 
fortunately people of small income 
in London have no idea of living 
genteelly upon a little, and there- 
fore nobody sets up such an esta- 
blishment in the dread of not being 
encouraged. Nothing can be more 
disgusting in my opinion than the 


cook’s shops in London, where one 
is served with slices of baked or 
boiled meat and nasty pudding, and 
yet made to pay sohinnelibs a 
Frenchman, accustomed to his silver 
fork and clean napkin, in an elegant 
room with five or six waiters at his 
command, must have a poor idea of 
English manners if he judges of 
them by the eating houses, taken 
whether as to the mode of serving 
the meats, the places themselves, or 
the manner of the attendance; the 
mere substance of what a man eats 
is less to be considered than the 
mode of eating, and certainly no- 
thing tends so much to civilize a 
nation and polish the middling 
classes as genteel intercourse at 
table. The clerk in France who 
has only eighty pounds per annum, 
accustomed to dine in the same man- 
ner, though not with such expen- 
sive dishes, as the wealthiest noble- 
man in his own hotel, has all the 
elegance of manner and self-ease of 
the latter. The very mechanick, who 
dines for twenty sous, has his silver 
fork and clean napkin, and being 
treated like a gentleman, he behaves 
as such. Behind us as the French 
are in most things, I must confess 
that in this respect they are before 
us by centuries. This is a subject 
well worth the attention of persons 
in England who desire the improve- 
ment of the middle and lower io 
I should be the last man in the 
world to recommend an imitation of 
French vice or folly, but I think 
the English, instead of priding 
themselves upon their plainness, 
which too frequently approaches to 
coarseness and brutality, would do 
well to imitate the French in the 
habits which give them ease and 
elegance in society. 

There is another way of living 
economically in Paris for single 
persons, that of boarding and ae 
ing in a French family; a person 
may be very genteelly boarded and 
lodged in a family where the best 
society is to be found for 100 francs 
per month to 120 francs, but as it is 
the custom in such places to have 
only two meals a day, breakfast and 
dinner, I, who am an advocate for 
the old English mode of making 
four meals a day, cannot recommend 
the French mode to my acquaint- 
ance. 
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SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 


(Continued from page 328.) 


THE REV. GEORGE SAXBY PENFOLD, ACM. 


Mr. Penroupis the Vicar of Go- 
ring, Sussex; Rector of Pulham, 
Dorset; and Minister of Brunswick 
Chapel, St Mary-le-bone. 

This gentleman is a plain useful 
preacher; and though oe does not 
possess the talent necessary to con- 
stitute a great orator, yet the ab- 
sence of gross defects, and the pre- 
sence of many qualities indispensable 
in the Christian Teacher, render him 
a valuable advocate in the cause to 
which he is dedicated. His voice is 
not powerful, but very pleasing in 
its tones and modulations, His ge- 
neral deportment is not ungraceful, 
though it cannot claim the epithet 
of elegant. He is earnest and ani- 
mated ; far removed from lifeless 
monotony of manner, and equally 
at a distance from boisterous rant 
and noisy vulgarity. He gives to 
all he utters the sdiiksioned advan- 
tage of an apparent anxiety to im- 
vurt his own convictions to his 
eaieda, the result of an unpreju- 
diced investigation into their truth. 

His sermons are marked by a de- 
eided inequality in merit; the lan- 
guage is sometimes very indifferent, 
the arrangement confused, and the 
conceptions common-place; these 
defects, however, are the occasional, 
and not the invariable, characteristics 
of his discourses, which on many 
subjects are well calculated to ope- 
rate the reformation of his hearers, 
by describing the various motives 
to virtuous conduct in a manner 
adapted to win their assent to the 
truth of the propositions he is en- 
forcing. His sermons on the Sab- 
bath display, in vivid colours, the 
mischiefs consequent on the neglect 
of this sacred and important institu- 
tion; he describes it as the first re- 
trogade step from the path of piety, 
as an almost unerring criterion by 
which to infer the decline of holy 
thought and religious attachment 
in the soul. 

He addresses his exhortations to 
those springs of action which usually 
influence the will in its decisions 
to hope, to fear, to interest, to 


henevolence ; to hope, by telling 
the fear of conscience, and the eter. 
nal happiness emp to those 
who act in compliance with the ad. 
monitions of duty; to fear, by re. 
presenting the punishment denounce. 
ed against those who violate the de. 
clared will of their Creator ; to ip. 
terest, by enforcing the considera. 
tion that abstinence from a few 
evanescent pleasures is recompensed 
by perfect felicity; to benevolence, 
by depicting the pernicious influence 
of had example, and the corruption 
it spreads over the circle within the 
reach of its infection. 

On the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper Mr. Penfold has preached 
many useful discourses ; he enlarges 
on the benefits accruing from the 
observation of this ordinance, its 
tendency to check in the mind the 
growth of evil inclinations, and to 
nurture and niature virtuous and 
vious dispositions ; the consolation 
it imparts to the heart, which has 
sorrow alone for its inmate, and 
which turns from a world where 
disappointment has crushed the 
latest spark of joy to that religion 
which has peace for its companion 
here, and the hope ofan immortality 
of bliss, to support the spirit which 
droops beneath the evils that op- 
press it. Mr. Penfold’s charity ser- 
mons are animated, pathetic, and 
sometimes powerful appeals to the 
compassionate sympathies of the soul; 
he awakens the dormant feelings of 
pity, which but for him might have 
slumbered unnoticed beneath the 
seliishness that encrusted them. He 
pleads the cause of the afflicted with 
the zeal of a man deeply interested 
in the success of his endeavours, 
and labours to turn the stream of 
philanthropy into the channel most 
productive of utility. 

Mr. Penfold illustrates what he 
reads by pointed and judicious em- 
phasis ; this, united to apparent seri- 
ousness and devotion, distinct enun- 
ciation and a melodious voice, render 
his labours in the desk a source of 
gratification and instruction to those 
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who hear him. The subject of this 
article can prefer no claim to the 
character of a great argumentative 
reacher, neither is his intellect 
Semed for the discussion of the ab- 
struse points of divinity - he is chiefly 
admirable as the inculeator of the 
great moral traths of Christianity 
as the expounder of the duties 
which man owes to himself, to so- 
ciety, and to the Being who created 
him. He never in any of his ser- 


LETTER RELATIVE TO THE 


mons rises to the highest scale of 
excellence, nor sinks to so low a 
point as to excite dissatisfaction or 
disgust, they are distinguished by 
a pleasing mediocrity, which, com- 
bined with the interest and import- 
ance of the subjects he is called upon 
to discuss, renders them, I have no 
doubt, salutary and useful admoni- 
tions to those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. 
(riricus. 


STRICTURES ON POPULAR 


PREACHERS. 


Mr. Epiror, 

1 aM one among the numerous 
readers of your well-conducted Mis- 
cellany, who participate most amply 
in the general satisfaction expressed 
respecting your Strictures upon 
those Preachers of the National 
Church, whom you have selected as 
the most popular advocates of her 
doctrines; and I beg to add my 
humble testimony to the talent dis- 
played in this article ; more espe- 
cially as it is shown in the judicious 
discrimination with which the cha- 
racteristics of each Reverend Gen- 
tleman are marked, the accuracy 
and truth of delineation, the manly 
tone supported throughout, the cor- 
rectness of style, and its perfect ap- 
propriation to the subject. 

It happens, Sir, that I have an 
opportunity of hearing the opinions 
ot many of the Clergy upon this 
article, and it gives me pleasure to 
add that, with very slight excep- 
tions, it meets with uiianall 
approbation. 

Atits first appearance, indeed, some 
needless apprehensions were mani- 
fested that the cause of the National 
Church might be, in some degree, 
deteriorated by the nature of those 
Strictures ; onto a few individuals 
they were regarded as altogether 
gratuitous aa uncalled for. 

Such impressions, however, I con- 
celve to be erroneous, since within 
the pale of the Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment of our country, and par- 
ticularly in the Metropolitan part of 
it, there is a sufficient number of 
able and eloquent divines to vindi- 
cate its pretensions to superiority, 
and to maintain the balance of pub- 
€ Opinion in its favour; and this 
they are well aware can be done, 

Eur. Mag. May, 1823. 


independently of that spurious po- 
pularity, which some of its members 
so assiduously seek to obtain by a 
character of effort that does not 
consult, so scrupulously as it ought, 
that dignified elevation of mind and 
strict consistency of expression and 
delivery, which give to pulpit ora- 
tory all its impressive power of 
eloquence and usefulness. 

The object of the article alluded 
to appears to be the designation of 
this excellence in those preachers 
who possess it; and the manilesta- 
tion of the want of it in those 
who factitiously pretend to it. The 
claims of both are exposed to pub- 
licity of acknowledgment or rejec- 
tion ; and public effort must be sub- 
jected to public judgment, by what- 
ever class of men it be put forth. 

What harm then is to be dreaded 
fromthe plan which you have adopt- 
ed? As in a well-executed picture 
the true contrast of light aa shade 
gives effect to the whole; so, by a 
just disposal of descriptive traits in 
such portraitures of the popular 
Clergy, the keeping of their general 
character is preserved. 

Paul, Apollas and Cephas were 
all preachers of the gospel, and 
each effective according to the pecu- 
liar excellence which he possessed ; 
yet can it be supposed that the sa- 
cred cause, which they upheld, was 
endangered because among their 
hearers one was of Paul, another 
of Apollas, and another of Cephas ? 
Or because their individual efforts 
vere characterized aécording to the 
qualifications by which each was 
distinguished ? And if in this dis- 
tinction it appeared that the depth 
of learning, which Paul evinced, 
and the argumentative skill with 
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which he elucidated his subject were 


not found in Apollas and Cephas;_ 


or the peculiar properties of elo- 
quence which the two latter pos- 
sessed were not discoverable in 
Paul, would the followers of any 
of them have considered the great 
object of all three as placed ina 
state of jeopardy, because a par- 
ticular excellence or defect was at- 
tributable to one which was not so 
prominent in another? Truly I 
think not 

Surely then there is no reason for 
the apprehensions indulged by those 
who are averse from such a plan as 

ou have adopted; and there can 
. less cause for offence at the im- 
partial descriptions (for impartial 
they certainly are) that it contains 


The Shipwreck. 


{ May, 


of the various pretensions which 
the preachers, whom it has hitherto 
comprehended in its disquisitions, 
appear anxious to substantiate jn 
the estimation of their hearers. 
Allow me, therefore, to urge 
your perseverance in this plan, and 
to recommend to your consideration 
when the task, which in this ip. 
stance of your labours you have pre. 
scribed to yourself, shall be accom. 
seven the republication of these 
Strictures in a small volume, for 
which I have no hesitation in an. 
ticipating a favourable reception on 
the part of the public. 
I am, Sir, with much respect, . 
Your obedient Servant, 
A Memner of the 
Cuurcnu of ENGLanp., 





THE SHIPWRECK. 


“ While memory dictates, this sad shipwreck tell : 
Then while the list’ning peasant shrink with fear, 
And lisping infants drop the unconscious tear ; 
Oh! then this moral bid their souls retain, 

All thoughts of happiness on earth are vain.” 


FALCONER. 


LicuTLy the breezes o’er the waters flew, 
And Heaven’s wide arch was one unclouded blue, 
As the bright sun a burst of glory pare. 


Then slowly sinking, kiss’d the \ 


estern Wave ; 


On the horizon is a distant sail, 

That spreads her snowy bosom to the gale ; 
But late a speck, she seem’d to mock the eye, 
And fade between the water and the sky ; 
And now the breezes wing her speed so fast, 


A fla 


is seen to flutter from the mast; 


Her size—her sails may be descried—and now 
Her peopled gallery and golden prow. 


Oh! many a wish, and many a rising care, 
And many a joys and many a hope is there ; 
1 


For in that s 


ip, the father, husband, friend, 


Full anxiously await their travel’s end ; 

And some are leaning o’er the vessel’s side, 
Straining their eyes along the heaving tide 

To where the distant shore is seen to lie 

Like a dim cloud, that rises in the sky ; 

And some stand musing, as they pensive view 
The flying ship divide the water’s blue, 

And, ty | they mock the white and rushing foam, 
Their thoughts are busy, and their hearts are home. 
Now in the East, as daylight dies a-pace, 

‘The moon arises in majestic grace, 

And o’er the waves she flings a path of light; 

How many gaze—and gazing en the sight! 


For Oh! that orb where’er it oe rise, 
From Northern waves, or in far Southern skies, 





The Shipwreck. 


Wherever thought can soar on fancy’s wing, 

A thousand fond remembrances will — 

Then Oh! how dear when, after years 0 toil, 
With hearts elate we hail our native soil; 

How doubly dear that lovely light to view, 
Shining o'er hills where first our breath we drew ! 


Such thoughts are in the ship—and many more 
Of fonder framing—while the wish'd for shore 
Grows more and more distinct ; and fancy sees 
Beyond the bound of human vision—trees, 
And flocks, and groves—and many a spot 
Of former happiness—his shelter'd cot, 

Where the sweet odour of the wild-rose hedge, 
With honey-suckles, fence the garden's edge, 

One views enraptur’d—while his blooming boy, 

A father’s hope and pensive mother’s joy, 

Another sees—for an aged parent here, 

Along a sun-burnt dul there rolls a tear, 

That checks the rising hope, and turns it into fear— 
Abstracted there, apart from all the rest, 

With eyes eee his arms upon his breast, 

An anxious lover takes his silent stand, 

And now he views the moon, and now the distant land— 
Thus muses each, as lightly bounds along 

The gallant vessel to the steersman’s song ; 

While the rough sailors, at a harmless play, 

Sit in a group, and laugh the time away. 

But lo! a sudden gloom involves the sky, 

The fav’ring breeze has dropp’d, a calm is nigh,— 
The ocean swells—the gentle waves no more 
Bound lightly on to waft the bark to shore: 
Struck in her flight, she flaps her canvass wings, 
And reels and staggers, while her cordage rings 
Against the creeking mast—the seamen stand 
Amaz’d, confounded—from his guiding hand 

The pilot feels the useless rudder fly ; 

Again he grasps it as he lifts his eye, 

And looks around him to consult the sky. 

A black spot rising in the North he spies, 

‘** All hands aloft! Strike ev’ry sail!’ he cries: 
And while he speaks th’ affrighted sea-bird flies, 
Screaming along the deep, to where her nest 

Lies in the distant rocks, far to the dark’ning West. 


And now big drops descend—and, gathering fast, 
That black cloud moves along—a moaning blast 
Howls o’er the waves—oh, down with ev’ry sail; 
That boding blast foreruns the coming gale, 

It comes! It bursts! Wildly the waves arise, 
And flash and foam—again the vessel flies 

With double speed—in vain the pilot tries 

To cheek her wild career—she scorns his hand, 
And madly rushes to the fatal land; 

While dashes grow the Heavens, and not a speck 
Of blue is there—now from the crouded deck 
The signal gun is fir’d—’twas heard on shore, 
And some could see the flash—but the deep roar 
Of waves was such, so thick the gloom around, 
They deem’d them fancy, both the flash and sound. 


‘** Breakers a head!’ Oh! what a cry is there! 
All is confusion, horror and despair. 
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Crash eomes a mast, and, with the fall it gave, 
Three gallant men are swept into the wave. 

In speechless terror some are seen to stand, 

Others with arms outstretch’d look to the land, 
As if imploring aid—while, raving wild, 

A frantic father calls upon his child. 

A inotlier, next him, fill’d with deep alarms, 

Hfas two sweet babies lock’d within her arms ; 

The savage waves have mark’d them for their prey, 
And now the loveliest is swept away ; 

She, screaming, quits her hold to catch her hope, 
And all three perish !—Clinging to a rope 

Are half drown’d wretches seen—and now the deck 
Presents the wild confusion of a wreck ; 

The rushing billows pour on either side, 
Sweeping off all into the roaring tide. 

There one with clenched hands despairing raves, 
And curses Heaven, to send such winds and waves, 
And he so near his home—on bended knee 
Another prays in fervent agony ; 

While one with vacant eye seems lost in fear, 

An idiot laugh is rung into his ear; 

Some hurry to a boat—embracing here 

Are friends about to part—while mutely there, 
last clinging to each other, sit a pair, 

A miserable pair! on her pale brow, 

That lies upon her lover’s bosom, now 

‘The damps of death are gath’ring fast—while he, 
As if he sinel how useless it would be 

‘Po stay her flutt’ring life, does nothing more 
Than gaze upon her marble face. The shore! The shore! 
Some cry aloud—that instant comes a shock, 

The vessel headlong dashes on a rock, 

And splits asunder! Nothing more is heard, 

Save he wild screaming of the startled bird, 
Whose rest was broken thus,—no human call 
Arises from the deep,—one ery was all 

That follow’d from the shock,—yet, by the light 
Of the pale struggling moon, from yonder height, 
In the black waves below, were seen a few 

Of that once stately ship’s devoted crew 
Contending with their fate—alas! in vain ; 

For while they strive the butting rocks to gain, 
The waves pursued—they dropt with those to go 
Already buried in the deep below. 


What, buried all! And is it come to this ? 
(oh, where are now thosedreams of promised bliss ? 
‘hose tond delusive hopes? all past and gone? 
And does there not survive a lonely one ? 
A half drown’d wretch, who did not vainly strive, 
‘Thrown on the beach escap’d,—yet scarce alive 
To tell the dismal tale, and sadly bear 
A husband’s blessing to a widow’s ear, 
A friend’s remembrance,—or with tears to tell 
A father’s dying words—a lover’s last farewell ? 
No! buried all: for vale, and pleasant grove, 
And smiling home, and dear domestic love, 
And tender wife, and playful prattling child, 
And hedge of rose, and honeysuckle wild, 
Succeeds a cold damp grave—a long, long sleep 
Within the lonely chambers of the deep. 


T. M*. K. 
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SUPPLEMENT tro rune MEMOIR or NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


Compiled from the Journal of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, by Count 
Las Cases, 4 Vols. Svo. i823, 


InN noticing this work in our 
last number we candidly discussed 
those two great questions, which 
must ultimately serve as tests of 
soundness of all those parts of 
Count Las Cases’ work, which re- 
late to the treatment of Napoleon 
both before and subsequent to his 
arrival at St. Helena. It is foreign 
to our purpose to enter into the very 
numerous details, which these works 
afford, relative to the condition of 
the Emperor at his place of confine- 
ment; but, expressing our conviction 
that the treatment of Napoleon was 
derogatory from our national cha- 
racter, we shall proceed to make 
such extracts from the volumes be- 
fore us, or to give such references to 
their contents, as will serve as a 
supplement to our preceding life of 
Napoleon, and will also enable the 
reader to judge of the merit of Count 
Las Cases’s works, and of their claim 
to public attention as documents of 
history. 

The Count professes that his main 
object is to afford a faithful portrai- 
ture of the private disposition and 
character of Napoleon, although by 
far the greater part of his work re- 
lates solely to the Emperor’s public 
histery. He commences with the 
return of Napoleon to Paris after 
the battle of Waterloo, and his fourth 
volume carries us through his inter- 
course with the Emperor up to July 
1816, embracing numerous retro- 
spects of the Emperor’s life from 
his boyhood to his abdication. We 
have observed that Count Las Cases 
frequently displays all the frivolity 
of the old school of French cour- 
tiers; his work may be said to be in 
the worst of keeping; mixing the 
most trifling anecdotes with those 
which are interesting or even im- 
portant, and dressing up the most 
insignificant facts in pompous lan- 
guage. Thus, by the index to the 
first volume (part I.) we are referred 
to page 54 for some “ remarkable 
words of the Emperor,” and turn- 
ing to the page, we find the chapter 
under that head pompously intro- 
duced by the Emperor’s testifying 
to the Count’s own importance, by 


saying that if only two persons were 
to accompany him to St. Helena 
he, the said Count, should be one of 
them. Again, the same index refers 
us to page 92, for some “ singular 
good fortune of the Emperor,” and 
turning to the page in breathless 
expectation of finding some extraor- 
dinary fact relative perhaps to the 
battles of Marengo or Austerlitz, 
we discover that this * singular good 
fortune of the Emperor” is his play- 
ing at cards and winning a few Na- 
poleons of Sir George Cockburn. 
hen we are told of the wonderful 
effects of a sight of Buonaparte’s 
grey great coat upon the officers and 
crew of the Northumberland, and of 
the Emperor’s mode of shaving, with 
his use of eau de Cologne, and with 
the afflicting circumstance of laven- 
der water being substituted when 
the eau de Cologne was all gone. 
But, to give a thorough idea of the 
Count’s trifling and frivolity, we 
will let him speak for himself in the 
following extract. ‘ The Emperor 
walked out in the garden at five 
o'clock ; the Emperor stopped a 
while to look at a flower in one of 
the beds, and asked me whether it 
was not a lily—it was, indeed, a 
magnificent one!” 

We might almost imagine that 
the Count is sometimes, what would 
be vulgarly called, playing the fool 
with his readers; for instance, in 
page 61, vol. L. he says, ‘ While 
conversing with the Emperor in the 
evening, he gave me two proofs of 
confidence, but I cunnot now confide 
them to paper; and to complete this 
joke, if it be meant for one, he im- 
mediately does confide one of these 
proofs to his readers, by inserting it 
at the foot of the page in the form 
of a note. 

But we have greater fault to find 
with the author even upon this very 
subject; for when describing that 
which, if confined to pure narration 
and simple facts, would amount to 
the callie or create a chain of 
great and useful reflections in the 
reader, the Count almostalways mars 
the effect by introducing his own 
impertinent observations, or by eking 
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out the passage by remarks that 
clearly evince that he had no just 
appreciation of what he had wit- 
nessed or heard. For instance, on 
Napoleon’s going on board the Nor- 
thumberland, the guard of marines, 
at his request, were’ made to go 
through their manual exercise ; , a 
their coming to a charge, the Em- 
peror, thrusting a bayonet of one of 
the front rank men aside, entered the 
ranks, and taking a musket shewed 
our officer how dillerently the opera- 
tion was performed in the French 
service. ‘This anecdote finely illus- 
trates the admirable equanimity of 
temper in Napoleon, preserved even 
at the very moment of his enterin 

his prison, and it displays the we 
ing passion of his soul—his love and 
attention to all things military; the 
Count Las Cases, on the contrary, 
relates the anecdote, as a proof of 
Napoleon’s extraordinary personal 
courage in trusting himself amongst 
English bayonets, Again, in the 
first volume, (Part II.) beginning at 
page 253, the picture of this once 
ruler of the world a prisoner on the 
peak of a barren rock, in a hovel 
without shutters, curtains, or furni- 
ture, and with food scarcely eatable, 
leaving his miserable one room in 
order that it may be cleaned, and 
contrasting this treatment of him- 
self with his own munificent treat- 
ment of the sovereigns of Europe 
when he rode triumphant in their 
capitals, and when they sued to him 
for favours and called him their bro- 
ther, is a picture as sublime as his- 
tory can produce; but the Count 
mars the effect by his superabundant 
epithets, and either obvious or tri- 
fling remarks, or he renders it still 
worse by going into petty details. 
The Count cannot tell us that this 
conqueror of the earth “ now oecu- 
pied this hovel,” but he must begin ; 
** The Emperor Napoleon, who but 
lately possessed such boundless power, 
and disposed of 80 many crowns, NOW 
occupies a wretched hovel,” &c. and 
after this great moral picture of hu- 
man misfortunes, the Count makes 
his climax by going immediately 
into details of their want of * butter, 
oil,’ &e. In spite of this wretchedly 
bad taste the picture is impressive, 
and cannot but recall to the mind of 
the classic reader the fate of Marius 
and of Belisarius, and it will remind 
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him of the finest Satire of Juvenal, 
(the 10th, so beautifally para- 
phrased by Dr. Johnson. Ver. 147 
to 167. 


“ On what foundation stands the war. 
rior’s pride, 

How just his hopes let Swedish Charles 
decide ; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours 


tire: 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide 
domain, 

Unconquered lord of pleasure and of 
pain— 


No joys to him pacific sceptres yield ; 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the 
field : 

Behold surrounding kings their power 
combine, 

And one capitulate, and one resign ; 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her 
charms in vain, 

‘ Think nothing gained,’ he cries, ¢ till 
naught remain’ 

On Moscow’s walls, till Gothic (Gallic) 
standards fly, 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky. 

* * *- 


* + 

x * * * * 

The vanquished hero leaves his broken 
bands, 

And shews his miseries in distant 
lands !— 

But did not chance at length her error 
mend, 

Did not subverted empires mark his 
end ; 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal 
wound, 

Did hostile millions press him to the 
ground. 

His fall was destined toa barren strand, 

* * * * * 

And left a name at which the world 
grew pale, 


To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


With the alteration of a few words 
the passage, both from the Latin and 
from the En lish poet, would appear 
rather olan than poetry. We 
shall now, however, confine ourselves 
to Buonaparte, and take leave of 
Count Las Cases, by observing that 
in spite of his numerous and unpar- 
donable errors in treating his sub- 
ject, so great is that subject, that it 
is impossible to read twenty pages 
of the Count’s Journal without find- 
ing something either amusing oF 
important. 

These volumes containindubitable 
proof, both positive and indirect, 
of all that has been asserted about 
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the natural goodness of Napoleon's 
disposition. His goodness of heart, 
his mercy and forbearance were 
evinced by his munificent provision 
for all the meritorious, but poorer 
companions of his youth; by his 
saving the lives of the emigrants at 
Toulon, and contriving their escape 
to the English squadron (Vol. I. 
page 152,) by his resolute disobe- 
dience of all the sanguinary orders 
transmitted to him by the Directory 
whilst commanding the ariny of 
Italy, and by his refusal to execute 
General Wurimser, as an emigrant, 
when he was taken at Mantua; by 
his invariable protection of the emi- 

rants and royalists, and of all ob- 
ft of political animosity. His 
etter, as First Consul, to the present 
King of France, respecting his re- 
storation to the throne, (Vol. I. 
Part I. page 271,) considering the 
extraordinary tone of feeling exist- 
ing on the subject at the moment, 
exhibits great generosity and good- 
ness. But this point of his character 
is fully established by the fact, that 
on his return to Paris from Elba he 
was put into possession of the cor- 
respondence of Mons. Blacas, and 
which at once laid open to him the 
treachery of many of his officers, 
both civil and military, as well as 
the ingratitude of so many of those 
who owed their all to his bounty; 
and yet we do not find that in any 
one instance did he execute or mo- 
lest these offenders. So far from 
his having any rancour of disposi- 
tion or spirit of revenge, we find 
him, in page 295, Vol. 1., speaking 
very fairly of Augereau, a man who 
had betrayed and insulted him dur- 
ing his misfortunes, and speaking 
equally well of Marmont, whose 
treason and ingratitude had occa- 
sioned his downfall. In all conver- 
sations Napoleon appears to be the 
apologist of the calumniated. His 
temper seems to have been equally 
good with his nature and disposi- 
tion, for his ebullitions of rage, al- 
though violent, were neither f requent 
nor long; and what is of more im- 
portance, they never led to imme- 
diate cruelty nor left any feelings of 
malevolence upon his mind. Wit- 
hess the remarkable scene on his 
detection of a traitor in his Privy 
Council, (Vol. I. Part I. page 282,) 
in which, in the heighth of his rage 
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at treachery that might have cost 
him his crown, he only dismisses 
the culprit, and, in dismissing him, 
although at the moment infuriated, 
he exclaims, “ lam sincerely grieved 
at this, sir, for the services of your 
father are still fresh in my memory.” 
We might refer also to the Em- 
peror’s quarrel and reconciliation 
with Marshal Bertrand, (page 294, 
Vol. I.) or rather we might refer to 
the whole of these volumes, for every 
part of them bear evidence of his 
goodness of nature as well as of his 
goodness of temper. If several in- 
stances of severity or even of cruelty 
be attached to his name, such, for 
instance, as his executions of those 
who had rebelled against him at 
Cairo, they appear always to have 
been the result of absolute necessity, 
and to relate to him, not indivi- 
dually, but specifically, and in com- 
mon with all conquerors ; such facts 
therefore amount to a proof how 
much the happiness of mankind is 
injured by warriors and conquerors, 
even when the individuals themselves 
may be free from cruelty of disposi- 
tion. 

We may be allowed to remark 
that the reader will frequently ex- 
perience great inconvenience in the 
perusal of these volumes by the 
want of dates and notes explanatory 
of the events of the revolution. 
A fault which has been often found 
with every French work relating to 
that event, or to the consequences 
that have arisen from it. When the 
Count, for instance, traces events to 
the 10th of August, or talks of Ven- 
demiaire, or the revolution of Bru- 
maire, he forgets that neither’ the 
words, nor their association with 
the scenes to which he alludes, are 
sufficiently familiar to the gene- 
rality of English, or of any but 
French readers, to render his mean- 
ing intelligible. It is this incon- 
venience attending the perusal of 
foreign political works that in- 
duced us, in our number of last 
September, to publish a vocabulary 
of all the terms relating to the re- 
volution, and which vocabulary will 
be extremely useful in going through 
the volumes now before us, as well 
as in perusing the other works 
which have proceeded from those 
who accompanied the Emperor to 
St. Helena. The Count’s private 
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anecdotes of Napoleon’s boying 
disposition, and juvenile habits, 


have, in point of substance, appear- 
ed in our three articles upon the 
life of Napoleon; and numerous 
pages in these volumes are confir- 
matory of the most material as well 
as of the minor parts of our me- 
moirs in our Magazine for February, 
March and April. 

The Count’s volumes contain 
many interesting anecdotes of the 
princ!pal characters, which the re- 
volution threw forward into the 
political arena. We have anecdotes 
of Pichegru in Vol. I. Part I. pages 
116, 117, and 119; and in Vol. IL. 
Part IIL. page 358, There are va- 
rious interesting anecdotes and ad- 
mirable sketches of characters, made 
by the Emperor upon those two 
perverse, intriguing, and able indi- 
viduals Talleyrand and Fouché, of 
whom the Emperor observes that 
Talleyrand was the Fouché of the 
drawing-rooms, whilst Fouché was 
the Talleyrand of the clubs. They 
appear to have been always actuated 
solely by a lust of pelf, and of 
personal advantages, without the 
slightest principle of honour or in- 
tegrity; and, as a climax of their 
baseness, when the Emperor landed 
from Elba, they took separate sides ; 
Fouché guaranteeing the safety of 
Talleyrand with Napoleon should 
the Emperor succeed, whilst Tal- 
leyrand was to secure the favour of 
the Bourbons for Fouché in the 
event of the success of the allies. 
The ingratitude and perfidy of this 
latter character towards Napoleon 
exceeds any thing in history; but 
it appears a very erroneous idea that 
Napolean was ever blind to the 
vices of this execrable wretch ; that 
he was his dupe, or that he trusted 
him beyond the absolute necessity 
of circumstances. The Emperor, 
speaking of his employing him at 
the critical juncture of his affairs 
after his return from Elba, observes 
that he knew his fidelity or infide- 
lity would depend on circuinstances 
more than on the individual. “ If 
I had been victorious,” said the 
Emperor, ** Fouché would have been 
faithful—I ought to have conquer- 
ed.” But, alas! to how many 
thousands will this observation ap- 
ply ; for what is fidelity, generally 
speaking, but the effect of the pros- 
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perity and affluence of those whom 
we serve. Napoleon's great princi- 
le, at this juncture, appears to 
1ave been, if 1 am victorious al] 
will be faithful to me, if I am not 
victorious, few will be faithful, nor 
can infidelity be of much conse. 
quence, the game will be up, 
Whilst we are on this part of our 
article we may observe that the 
Emperor's observations and anee- 
dotes afford lamentable but un- 
questionable evidence of the great 
inconsistency and depravity of hu- 
man nature. In the course of his 
reign, as well as in that of the 
revolution, we find Sans-culotte 
leaders merged in pomp and luxury ; 
hereditary noblemen free from pride 
and assumption; republican gene- 
rals full of arrogance and personal 
tyranny; persons in the depth of 
misery and distress devoted to 
principles disinterested, and resisting 
the temptations of wealth; others 
of princely fortunes submitting to 
every thing degrading, and com. 
mitting every crime for the sake of 
money; men heroically brave in 
fight, eventually dying like cowards; 
bold under some circumstances, 
poltroons under others; Lannes, 
who amidst the most frightful car- 
nage could electrify battalions by 
his valour, at last died weeping 
like a nervous girl; Murat, the 
rival of Lannes in valour, was at 
last intimidated and yielded to a 
cowardly rabble. We have not 
only the “ Fears of the brave and 
follies of the wise,’ but we have 
occasional wisdom from fools and 
valour from poltroons. How ad- 
mirably are these inconsistencies 
and baseness of mankind displayed 
by Napoleon in his peculiarly pro- 
found, but sketchy manner of the 
different persons and classes who 
had betrayed him :—he says, speak- 
ing to Count Las Cases, “ Fouche 
was not a noble, Talieyrand was 
not an emigrant, Augereau and 
Marmont were neither. Reckon 
yourselves here—among four, you 
find two nobles, one of whom was 
even an emigrant. The excellent 
M. de Segur, in spite of his age, at 
my departure, offered to follow me. 
I have been betrayed by Marmont 
whom I might call my son, my off 
Spring, my own work, he to whom 
1 had committed my destinies by 
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sending him to Paris at the very 
moment that he was putting the 
finishing hand to his treason and 
my ruin. I have been betrayed by 
Murat, whom I had raised from a 
soldier to a king, who was my sis- 
ter’s husband. I have been be- 
trayed by Berthier, a mere goose, 
whom I had converted into a kiad 
of eagle. [have been betrayed in the 
senate by those very men of the 
national party who owe every thing 
to me, and yet Macdonald, Valence, 
and Montesquiou (nobles or emi- 
grants) were faithful; let them ob- 


ject to me the stupidity of Murat, 


{ can oppose to it the judgment 
of Marmont, &c.”’ In short, says 
Buonaparte, man is the animal of 
circumstances, there is no consist- 
ency either in his virtues or in his 
crimes. Las Cases, a prejudiced 
old Bourbonite emigrant, is his 
faithful follower in exile. Mar- 
mont, Augereau, Fouché, the crea- 
tures of the revolution and of his 
bounty, are traitors to his cause, 
and now the slaves of his enemies 
and of legitimacy. But the same 
inconsistency was developed in the 
revolutions of the Cwsars, and how 
admirably is it painted in one of 
the satires of Horace. Duroc was 
raised from a subaltern to the rank 
of duke, he was devotedly attached 
to Napoleon, who declared that 
“Duroc was the only man who 
shared his intimacy and possessed 
his confidence.” The dying scene 
between this officer and Napoleon 
(Vol. I. Part UL. page 146), be- 
speaks the kindness of Napoleon’s 
heart. The first rise of Junot is 
told in an anecdote (Vol. I. Part I. 
page 155), full of spirit and highly 
characteristic of the times. Whilst 
the republican army was taking 
every opportunity of elevating to 
command every man from the ranks 
who might display genius and in- 
trepidity, the Bourbons, in their 
army of emigrants, were continuing 
the old and absurd practice of pro- 
moting solely by gradations of 
pedigree. We find, however, that 
Mm spite of the number of great 
men that this free promotion brought 
forth, and in spite of the unexam- 
pled enthusiasm of the French peo- 
ple, the revolution was yet, at 
several epochs, within an ace of be- 
ing suppressed, vide Vol. I. Part II. 
Eur. Mag. May, 1823. 


page 161. The affairs of the re- 
mublic were at the last gasp when 
Sepia took the ional of the 
army of Italy. The great talents 
of Massena and of Augereau had 
barely enabled them to maintain a 
defensive position near Savona and 
Gienoa. Napoleon brought them no 
succours of men nor of money, and 
yet in a few months he was in 
vossession of all the finest parts of 
taly. The prodigious results of 
some of the Emperor's latter cam- 
paigns will secure them a_ pre- 
eminence in history, but in none of 
his military schemes did he evince 
such vast resources of intellect, such 
powers of calculation, such creative 
qualities of genius as in his first 
campaign in Italy. He took the 
cominand of his beaten and dispirit- 
ed countrymen on the 29th of March 
1796 ; they were couped up amongst 
barren rocks ; in want of artillery, 
of cavalry, of clothes, food and 
money. So empty was the military 
chest that Napoleon could give to 
each Marshal only four louis to 
commence the campaign. <A supe- 
rior and victorious army Was oppos- 
ed to him, and it was impossible to 
force the Alps, for the King of 
Sardinia held all the fortified places 
commanding the roads and passes. 
The Alps gradually descend from 
their greatest clevation (St. Go- 
thard) to the Mediterranean to the 
south-west of Genoa; Napoleon 
conceived the design of turning the 
Alps at their lowest and most acces- 
sible parts near Savona, and, by 
threatening the roads both to Turin 
and Milan, to separate the interests 
ot the Austrian and Italian armies. 
He completely succeeded; and to 
quote his own address to the sol- 
ae ‘in 15 days he had gained 
six victories, taken 21 stand of 
colours, 55 pieces of cannon, several 
fortresses, and conquered the richest 
parts of Piedmont; made 15,000 
prisoners, and had killed and wound- 
ed 10,000 of the enemy.” Thus 
had the genius of one man, as if by 
magic, in the space of 15 days over- 
come all the barriers of the Alps, 
and had transported his army from 
wretchedness and despair to the 
height of glory, and to the posses- 
sion of the most Juxurious country 
in the world; effects unexampled 
in military history. So thorough 
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was his contempt of money that he 
resisted the offers of immense trea- 
sures matle to him by the Italians ; 
and after his conquest of this rich 
country, and transmitting to the 
national treasury 50,000,000 of 
francs, he returned to France pos- 
sessed of only 300,000 francs, or 
about 12,000/. sterling. These im- 
portant events are admirably told 
in about 30 pages of the first 
volume (Part ty, we shonld sup- 
pose by Napoleon himself, for they 
are told in the very perfection of 
style, that is to say, a style that 
comprises the greatest possible num- 
ber of facts in the fewest possible 
words. 

We are obliged, by the irregu- 
larity and want of classification in 
the Count’s works, to be discursive 
in the nature of our remarks, and 
our transition must be from the bella! 
horrida bella! to the amusing and 
instructive remarks made by the 
Emperor upon the literary works 
that formed the solace of the hours 
of his captivity. ; 

We have heard of Madame de 
Stael’s ridiculous offer of marying 
Mr. Gibbon, and of her numberless 
other extravagancies. A very amus- 
ing anecdote is told of her by the 
Emperor (Vol. I. Part II. page 131). 
Attracted by the young general’s 
renown the lady had written to 
him * Jong and numerous epistles,” 
some of them, we imagine, not cal- 
culated to be very acceptable to Jose- 
yhine ; she had at length intruded 
- acquaintance on Napoleon to an 
inconvenient degree; and on one 
of her visits, wishing to get rid of 
her, Napoleon sent her word that 
he was scarcely dressed, on which 
the lady promptly and earnestly re- 
plied, that it was of no consequence, 
for “that genius was of no sex.” 
The Emperor’s great and favourite 
author was Corneille. Speaking upon 
the subject of ancient and modern 
dramas, he exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm, * Tragedy fires the soul, 
elevates the heart, and is calculated 
to generate heroes. Considered un- 
der this point of view, perhaps 
France owes to Corneille a part of 
her great actions, and, gentlemen, 
had he lived in my time I would 
have made him a Prince.” But 
Corneille lived under Louis XIV. 
poor and neglected. ‘The Emperor 
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admired Racine, but in a less de. 
gree. He seems not to have often 
resorted to Moliere, and never to 
Crebillon; his opinion of Voltaire, 
as a dramatist, was very humble: 
he pronounced him * full ‘of bombast 
and trick, always incorrect, unae. 
quainted either with men or things, 
with truth, or the sublimity of pase 
sion.”” The fact is, that Voltaire’s 
literary productions are so incre. 
dibly numerous and diversified, that 
his equalling Corneille as a dra. 
matist was not to be expected, but 
the sentence passed on his dramas 
are so unreasonably severe, that wé 
are inclined to think that the Count 
has scarcely given us the Emperor's 
opinions with precision. The Em- 
peror admired Rousseau, and fre- 
quently expatiated on * the force of 
his arguments, and the elegance of 
his style and expressions.” He 
read the Nouvelle Heloise for two 
hours together, and observed, that 
“ Jean Jacques has overcharged 
his subject; he has painted mad- 
ness; love should be a source of 
pleasure, not of misery. Really 
this work is not without fire, it 
moves, it rouses the feelings.” The 
Emperor thought very contemptibly 
of Rollin, and still more so of the 
continuation of his history by Cre- 
ver; he expressed a great contempt 
for all the French historians, “ Vel- 
ly,” said the Emperor, “ is rich in 
words, and poorin meaning ; his con- 
tinuators are still worse: our his- 
tory should either be in four or five 
volumes, or in a hundred.’’  Ber- 
nadin de St. Pierre was an object of 
ridicule with the Emperor. Readin 

Madame de Sevigne's celebrate 

account of the death of Turenne, 
and of the trial of Fouquet, he ob- 
served, with respect to the latter, 
that Madame de Sevigne seemed to 
evince too much warmth, too much 
earnestness and tenderness for mere 
friendship.” He was of opinion 
that our youth is too much spent 
in studying the classics. Napoleon's 
views of French literature were pre- 
cisely in unison with those which 
are entertained on the subject by 
the critics of this, and, we believe, 
of every other country, except 
France asset He thought it de- 
clamatory and diffuse. One day he 
amused himself by striking out the 
superfluous passages from Vertot, 
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and after the erasures the work ap- 
peared much more energetic and 
animated, on which the Emperor 
observed, “It would certainly be a 
most valuable and successful labour, 
if any man of taste and discernment 
would devote his time to reducing 
the principal works in our language 
in this manner, | know nobody but 
Montesquiou who would escape 
these curtailments.”’ Napoleon seems 
to have had a sound judgment with 
an excellent taste in literature; he 
appears to have had the tact of 
almost intuitively fathoming an au- 
thor’s resources and depth of intel- 
lect, and of rapidly comprehending 
his design, his method, his style, 
and the value of his reflections ; and 
of pointing out where any of these 
are defective, and how they might 
have been improved. His opinions 
upon points of ancient history ap- 
pear to us to be extremely rational. 
He doubted most of their assertions, 
and positively disbelieved their ac- 
counts of the numbers of their 
armies. He credited the statements 
relative to the immense armies of 
Gengiskan and Tamerlane, because 
they were followed by gregarious 
nations, who, on their part, were 
joined to other wandering tribes as 
they advanced, *‘and it Is not im- 
possible,” observed the Eimperor, 
“that this may, one day, be the case 
in Europe. The revolution pro- 
duced by the Huns, the cause of 
which is unknown because the tract 
is lost in the desert, may at a future 
period be renewed.” This is clearly 
an allusion to Russia, and it is 
evident from numerous observa- 
tions made by the Emperor, that 
it was his firm conviction that 
southern and western Europe would, 
at no distant period, be over-run by 
Asiatic hordes, under the influence 
of Russia. For our parts we can- 
not conceive the possibility of such 
anevent. The modern arts of forti- 
fication, of gunnery, and of field 
tactics, give civilized nations a su- 
periority over barbarians, infinite] 

greater than what was derived by 
the ancient Romans from their com- 
paratively impotent missiles, and 
imperfect discipline and maneuvres. 
Added to which, the denser state of 
modern population, and the im- 
mense armies, which societies can 
now support by the improvements 
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in agriculture and in the modes of 
manutactures, would enable any of 
the leading nations of modern Eu- 
rope to present a force, on any point 
of attack, equally numerous with 
that which gregarious nations could 
assemble for the purposes of inva- 
sion. But what is the efficiency of 
the troops of the demi-civilized na- 
tions of Asia and Africa? Napoleon, 
hefore the frost at Moscow, found 
the Cossacs beneath contempt asa 
military force; nor did he find the 
Russian armies so difficult to defeat 
as those of Prussia, Austria, or Eng- 
land. How easily he defeated the 
Arabians and Mamelukes of Egypt. 
But there is one unanswerable ob- 
jection to all such calculations re- 
specting the subjugation of western 
Kurope by Russia: we mean to 
say, that the boundless extent of the 
Russian Empire, with the vast dif- 
ference in the opinions, the man- 
ners, the religions, and interests of 
her northern and southern popula- 
tion, are unquestionably oan of 
the ultimate dissolution of her power, 
and of her dominions being divided 
into separate states at some future 
period. So that an internal war, in 
the badly amalgamated parts of the 
Russian Empire, is by far more pro- 
bable than any union of such hetero- 
geneous materials for the purposes of 
foreign conquest. However, Napo- 
leon thought directly the reverse on 
the subject, and no man had greater 
opportunities of forming a correct 
opinion. It seems almost imperti- 
nent to differ from him. 

The following observations are in 
Napoleon’s best style, and evince a 
sound judgment and great sagacity. 
He had been reading Kacine’s 
Phedre and Athalié, and Voltaire’s 
Mahomet. ‘* Voltaire,’ said the 
Ewperor, ‘‘in the character and 
caditint of his hero, (Mahomet) has 
departed both from nature and from 
history. He has degraded Mahomet 
by making him descend to the lowest 
intrigues. He has represented a 
great man, who changed the face of 
the world, acting like a scoundrel 
worthy of the vallows. He has com- 
mitted a fundamental error in at- 
tributing to intrigue what was solely 
the result of opinion, Those who 
have wrought great changes in the 
world never succeeded by gaining 
over chiefs, but always by exciting 
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the multitude. The first is the source 
of intrigue, and produces only se- 
condary, results; the second is the 
resort of genius, and transforms the 
face of the universe. Mahomet must 
doubtless have been like all chiefs 
of sects. The Koran, having been 
written thirty years after his death, 
may have recorded many false- 
hoods.* The empire ofthe Prophet, 
his doctrine, and his mission, being 
established and fulfilled, people 
might and must have spoken ac- 
cordingly. Still it remains to be 
explained how the mighty event 
which we are certain did take place, 
namely, the conquest of the world, 
could have been etfected in the short 


space of fifty or sixty years. By 
whom was it brought about? By 
the hordes of the desert, who, 


as we are informed, were few in 
number, tgnorant, unwarlike, un- 
disviplined, and destitute of system, 
and yet they opposed the civilized 
world abounding in resources. Fa- 
naticism could not have accom- 
plished this miracle, for fanaticism 
must have had time to accomplish 
her dominion; and the career of 
Mahomet lasted only thirteen years. 
Independently of the fortuitous 
events by which miracles are some- 
times produced, there must have 
been in this case some hidden cir- 
cumstances which has never been 
transmitted to our knowledge. Eu- 
rope had doubtless sunk beneath 
some first cause, of which we are 
ignorant ; the different races of 
people who suddenly issued from the 
deserts had, perhaps, been engaged 
in long civil wars, in which men 
of heroic character and great talent 
might have risen up, and irresis- 
tible impulses have been created.” 
In these observations there is an 
abundant field for reflection. This 
is reading history philosophically, 
it is reading history as ‘Tacitus 
wrote it. But as to Voltaire, the 
Emperor unquestionably has attri- 
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buted to ignorance what was the 
effect of his sagacity; Voltaire’s 
great object in writing the tragedy 
of Mahomet was not to give any 
portrait of the great genius of that 
surprising character, but to shew 
that the miracles and revelations of 
the Koran were either false and 
absurd, or the effect of trick and im- 
position ; and his impious hope was 
to create in the spectators associa- 
tions of ideas with other revelations, 
and to lead a christian audience to 
the conclusion, ex uno disce omnes, 
an object in which he has greatly 
failed. We must all recollect the 
very current report, spread for the 
— of casting ridicule on the 
imperor, of his having taken les. 
sons of declamation from Talma. 
What sound good sense the Empe- 
ror displayed by his opinions and 
sentiments on this occasion; the 
report was false, and the Emperor 
rallying Talina on the subject, the 
travedian was disconcerted and con- 
fused. ‘ You are wrong,”’ said the 
Emperor, ‘ I certainly could not 
have employed myself better, if I 
had had leisure for it.” He ther 
proceeds to give Talma a lesson; 
** Racine,” continued the Emperor, 
‘has loaded his character of Ores- 
tes with imbecilities, and you only 
add to their extravagance. In the 
Mort de Pompée, you do not play 
Ceasar like a hero, in Britannicus 
you do not play Nero like a tyrant.” 
And Talina improved himself by 
the hints. 

The great work of Napoleon, 
which will transmit his name to 
osterity with more glory even than 
his conquests, is his code of laws. 
A code which seems to have attained 
to as much perfection as any thing 
human can attain to, and on the 
principles of which all foreign juris- 
consultes now build their systems. 
The great effect of these laws may 
be ascertained to demonstration by 
the following statement. 

ENGLAND. 


Inhabitants. Condemned to 
Death. 


16,600,000. .....3,400. 
17,000,000. .....6,400. 


* The Emperor was a disbeliever in Revelation, and probably meant this 
observation on the Koran to be applied to Christianity, some parts of the Sacred 
Volumes of Christianity having been written even so late as ninety-seven years 
after the death of him to whom they relate. 
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So that these laws had so improved 
the French people, that in only ten 
years the capital convictions from 
being as 26 to 1,000,000 decreased 
as 9 to 1,000,000; whilst in Eng- 
jand the capital convictions had in- 
creased trom 212 to 376 out of every 
million. ‘The condemnations in Eng- 
land exceed those in France in the 
proportion of 42 to 1. 

The Emperor’s plans for educating 
his sonand the children of the differ- 
ent members of his family were admi- 
rably adapted to render thein efficient 
sovereigns, and still better adapted to 
consolidate the interests of his family, 
and to permanently establish his 
dynasty, and to insure it a superio- 
rity over the other sovereion families 
of Europe. In the first Volume, Part 
I]. we refer our readers to interest- 
ing passages, respecting the system 
of the French post as to opening 
letters (page 52;) to his notions re- 
specting the liberty of the press 
(page 55;) to his tact in composing 
his court of the old nobles, and assi- 
milating it to the old regime (page 
265;) to his opinions ot the King's 
of Saxony and Prussia, and of the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia, 
and of the mischief to be appre- 
hended from this latter potentate 
(pages 297 to 302;) to his remark- 
able and highly important conver- 
sation with Mr. Benjamin Constant 
respecting his views and intentions 
towards Europe in I815 (page 
314,) the Emperor’s views in this 
conference are remarkably grand, 
and he shews clearly that it was both 
his intention and his interest to ab- 
stain from wars and foreign con- 
quest, and to govern France by a 
free press and representative consti- 
tution. If Europe could have de- 
pended on the ruling passion not 
warping him from such designs, 
every rational and philosophic mind 
must lament his downfall. In page 
238, the Emperor shews clearly the 
weakness of the principles on which 
the Bourbons act, and concludes that 
their errors will only irritate the 
French, and not subdue the spirit of 
freedom. In page 361, the mind is 
led into a chain of great reflections 
by the Emperor’s calculations of the 
prodigious effects, which would have 
resulted from his capture of St. Jean 
d’Acre, and the permanent occupa- 
tion of Egypt by the French. The 


most fertile, extensive and interest- 
ing regions of Asia and Africa would 
at this day have been ina course of 
civilization. We have read of great 
praises bestowed on Alexander and 
Cwsar for their self-possession in 
sleeping on the eve of a battle; but 
it appears that Napoleon would 
sleep even during a battle, and on 
horse- back within range of the 
enemy's cannon. * I was obliged 
to do so,” said Napoleon, “ when I 
fought battles that lasted three days. 
Nature was also to have her due; I 
took advantage of the smallest in- 
tervals, and slept where and when 
I could.” The exertions of his in- 
tellect were so prodigious as to ex- 
haust the physical powers of the 
brain, and he would fall asleep at a 
tangent immediately he had pro- 
nounced the last word of a speech 
or order, so that many persons con- 
ceived the idea of his being disposed 
to apoplexy. In page 30, of Vol. 
Ii. Part IIL. the Count gives us the 
Kimperor’s opinions upon Talley- 
rand, Pozzo di Borgo, Bassano, 
Clarke, Le Brun, Cambaceres, &c. 
but he often inserts whole lines of 
asterisks when he arrives at any 
thing important, so that it really 
seems as if he were quizzing the 
reader. For instance, at the head 
of a chapter he promises us the Em- 
peror’s opinions of Prince Metter- 
nich, and anxious to learn something 
of so great a Cabinet Minister, we 
refer to the page, and find the fol- 
lowing matter. *‘* He (the Emperor) 
then spoke of M. de Metternich, ¢ It 
was he,’ said Napoleon, ‘ who’” and 
this is all we learn of Prince Met- 
ternich, for immediately after the 
‘“‘ who,”’ we have three lines of aste- 
risks, Count Las Cases ought to 
blush at such imbecility, or at such 
a low trick at pecbanaidiees 

The following opinions, thoughts 
and intentions, were entertained by 
Napoleon, and they are either ex- 
traordinary or important. He was 
a fatalist, and trusted much to his 
‘lucky star.” He saw but two 
chances of his ever quitting Saint 
Helena, that of his being wanted b 
the sovereigns to suppress the aaa 
lion of their subjects, or that of his 
being wanted by the people of Eu- 
rope against their sovereigns in the 
contests that might arise between 
the despotism of courts, and the in- 
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telligence and freedom of communi- 
ties. He conceived it possible that 
Europe very soon might be over-run 
by Russia, or entirely subject to 
Republican Governments. He at- 
tributed his ruin greatly to his mar- 
riage with Maria Louisa. As to the 
charge made against him that in 
Egypt he had conformed to the Ma- 
hometan religion or customs, he de- 
nied it positively, but jocosely ob- 
served, that “ the dominion of the 
East, and the subjugation ofall Asia 
would have been well worth a tur- 
ban and a pair of trowsers.” He 
considered suicide as no fault against 
morals, but, in his individual case, 
he viewed it as derogatory from his 
glory. He read the Bible solely as 
a book of history, observing at the 
names he came to of places, ‘“ | en- 
camped there,” ‘* L carried that place 
by assault,” “ I gave battle here,” 
&e. Had he reached America it 
was his design to have assembled a 
sortof French colony around him, 
and he observed that the state of 
Europe would have induced 60,000 
persons to repair to his settlement, 
“4 sort of second France.” He 
thought he might have reached 
America, but he would not conde- 
scend to use any disguise or resort 
to flight. A great maxim of his po- 
licy was that agriculture should be 
more attended to than manufactures, 
and manutactures than trade; but 
his attention to manufactures was 
such, that he offered 1,000,000 of 
francs as a reward, merely for the 
invention of any means of spinning 
flax like cotton. He refused taking 
the sacrament, declaring that he had 
no faith in it, but would not profane 
it by hypoc ricy. He thought highly 
of Mr. Fox, s saying, that “half a 
dozen men such as Fox and Corn- 
wallis would be sufficient to esta- 
blish the moral character of a na- 
tion.”’ 

It is nec essarily beyond the limits 
of any magazine to quote or even to 
enter into the numerous and impor- 
tant passages respecting the policy 
of the different potentates and ca- 
binets of Europe, or respecting the 
great political system which Napo- 
leon had adopted, and which, had 
he been successful, was to have ter- 
minated in his being the arbiter of 
the fates of nations and of kings, 
and in his governing his vast domi- 
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nions with a union of wisdom and 
virtue that would have realized the 
golden age. Even with all the pre- 
judices of Englishmen about us, 
there is something so beautiful in 
the picture which Napoleon has 
drawn of his ultimate intentions of 
government, that we can scarcely 
abstain from exclaiming, ** Oh! its 
a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.”’ 

As we have referred to or quoted 
so much relative to the Emperor's 
opinions of individuals, and of 
books and rinciples » we shali now 
terminate this article by a few of his 
opinions and views ot several of 
those great events which so recently 
shook the civilized world to its 
eentre. 

Speaking of Waterloo, he ex. 
claims in atone of sorrow, “ Incom- 
prehensible day! Concurrence of 
unheard of fatalities! Grouch Vy 
Ney, Derlon—was there treachery 
or ‘only misfortune? Alas! poor 
France. And yet all that human 
skill could do was accomplished. 
All was not lost until the moment 
when all had succeeded.” As to his 
continuing the struggle for power 
after the ‘Toss of the “battle, he ob- 
serves, ** It would have been neces- 
sary to arraign great criminals, and 
to decree great punishments. Blood 
must have been shed and then who 
can tell where we should have 
stopped. What scenes of horror 
must not have been renewed. By 
pursuin ry this line of conduct 
should [ not have drowned my me- 
mory in the deluge of blood, crimes 
and abominations of every kind, 
with which libelists (libellers) have 
already overwhelmed me? Posterity 
and history would have viewed me 
as a second Nero or Tiberius if, 
after all, I could have saved France 
at sucha price. I had energy sul- 
ficient to carry me through any 
ditheulty.’ And he continues in 
a strain which evinces that his 
own name in history and_ the hap- 
piness of France were paramount to 
any considerations of his continuing 
to reign. 

«“ Marengo,” said the Emperor, 
*““ was the hattle in which the Aus- 
trians fought best; but that was the 
grave of their valour. The bat- 
tle of Austerlitz, which was so cor 
pletely won, would have been lost it 
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| had attacked six hours sooner. 
The Russians shewed themselves on 
that occasion such excellent troops 
as they have never appeared since. 
The Prussians at Jena did not 
make such a resistance as was ex- 
pected from their reputation, As 
to the multitudes of ISI4 and IS15, 
they were mere rabble compared to 
the real soldiers of Marengo, Aus- 
terlitzand Jena.’ But battles, after 
all, are not such sanguinary affairs 
as we timid civilians and stay at 
home gentlemen are wont to ima- 
gine. The Emperor says, that at 
Wagram he had 160,000 men, and 
the killed were only 3000. At 
Esling he had 40,600 and lest only 
4000 nen, although this was one of 
the most severe battles. ‘The esti- 
mates of other battles are incom- 
parably lower. 

It was a subject of regret with Na- 
poleon that, after his victory at Wa- 
gram, he had not reduced the House 
of Austria to a lower condition, and 
separated the crowns of Austria, 
Hungary and Bohemia. He tells 
us that even one of the Emperor of 
Austria's family had proposed to 
him to dethrone the Emperor, and 
to raise the proposer to the throne 
in his stead. In short, it is evident 
that the Courts of Europe, and even 
the different royal families, are re- 
plete with crime and meanness. The 
alternations of crouching servility, 
of professions of friendship and of 
love, and finally of treachery and of 
persecution, evinced by the Emperors 
Francis and Alexander and by the 
hing of Prussia towards Napoleon, 
indeed, justify all that satirists have 
said against kings and palaces. 

Of Ferdinand of Spain, for whom 
thousands are now to bleed, and for 
whom some of the finest regions of 
the earth are to be desolated, these 
volumes afford a lamentable portrait. 
So eager was this proud Bourbon to 
be allied to the “ Corsican Upstart,” 
that he solicited his permission to 
marry Mademoiselle de Tascher, 
cousin-german of Josephine ; and, on 
being refused, he then solicited the 
hand of Marshal Lannes’s widow, 
“ orof any other French lady whom 
the Emperor might think proper to 
adopt.”” Napoleon treated this sorry 
creature and lis family with great 
liberality at Valencey : he says, ‘* the 
princes hunted and gave balls at 


Valencey, without being physically 
aware of their chains. They ex- 
perienced courtesy and respect at 
all hands; old King Charles LV. 
removed from Compiegne to Mar- 
seilles and from Marseilles to Rome, 
whenever he wished, and yet how 
different are those places from this 
(St. Helena).” Speaking of the 
weakness and the wickedness of 
Ferdinand, and of the revolution of 
his subjects to emancipate them- 
selves from his tyranny, Napoleon, 
in February IS16, foretold the re- 
volutions that have since taken 
place in Spain, and added * Ferdi- 
nand in his madness may grasp his 
sceptre as firmly as he will, but 
one day or other it will slip through 
his fingers like an eel.”” In Vol. II. 
Part IV. page Is9, the whole of 
Napeleon’s policy as to Spain, and 
the data on which he proceeded, are 
laid open with the Emperor’s usual 
brief and business-like manner ; and 
his plans appear at least more jus- 
tifilable than they had hitherto been 
represented to the world. The Em- 
peror shews in what points his po- 
licy towards Spain was bad, and 
declares that his right course would 
have been to have given Spain a free 
constitution, and to have left the 
execution of it to Ferdinand. How- 
ever, the knot was to have been cut, 
and all errors repaired by the re- 
storation of Ferdinand on his marry- 
ing the dauehter of Joseph Buo- 
naparte, a scheme which failed 
solely on account of Napoleon's 
downfall in ISI4. But on the re- 
ports of the Emperor’s having in- 
veigled away King Charles and his 
son Ferdinand, he declares, “* His- 
tory will do me justice; the world 
will one day be convinced that in 
the principal transactions relative 
to Spain I was completely a stranger 
to all the domestic intrigues of its 
court; that I broke no promise, made 
either to Charles LV. or to Ferdinand 
VII.; thatl violated no engagement 
with the father or the son; that l 
made use of no falsehoods to entice 
them to Bayonne, but that they 
both strove which should be the 
first to shew themselves there. 
When I saw them at my feet and 
was enabled to form a correct opi- 
nion of their total incapacity, I be- 
held with compassion the fate of a 
great people; LT eagerly seized the 
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singular opportunity held out to us 
by fortune for regenerating Spain, 
rescuing her from the yoke of Eng- 
land, and intimately uniting her 
with our system. But if the Spa- 
nish revolution proved the ultimate 
ruin of Napoleon, even its com- 
mencement was no bed of roses. The 
Emperor declares, “that unlucky 
war ruined me; it div ided my forces, 
obliged me to multiply my efforts 
and caused my principles to be as- 
sailed: and yet it was impossible to 
leave the Peninsula a prey to the 
machinations of the English. The 
intrigues, the hopes, and the pre- 
tensions of the Bourbons.’ The 
most splendid and suecessful Mo- 
narch of history was Napoleon, and 
yet these volumes bear ample testi- 
mony, that * uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.’ 

We have been induced to go into 
this voluminous journal at such a 
length, on account of the great va- 
riety and still greater importance of 
its contents. “Napoleon's style of 
conversation is remarkable: it is 
brief, sententious, full of fire, and 
always leading to some great result 
by the shortest road. His conversa- 
tion is to style, what Rembrandt's 
style is to painting. There are no 


ee 
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elaborate and careful touches, byt 
all the prominent points are seized 
upon and given with the utmost 
possible vigour. If we may be al. 
lowed the ste parvis componere mag. 
na solebam we should say that the 
very op wsite to this is the style in 
which the Count Las Cases has com. 
posed his journal. The Count js 
not to Napoleon what Sully was to 
Henry LV. but rather what Boswell 
was to Dr. Johnson. However, these 
four volumes of the journal (two 
more volumes are expected from the 
press) contain much amusement, 
with an inexhaustible fund of data 
for the politic ian, and of subjects of 
reflection for the moralist. They 
will be volumes of research and of 
authority with the historian, who 
may write the eventful period of 
Napoleon’s career; and even the 
superticial reader will find few works 
capable of affording more amuse- 
ment. We must conclude, with ex- 
pressing a hope that Count Las 
Cases, in his future volumes, will 
confine himself to simple narration, 
and not intrude upon the reader any 
of his own observations, or continue 
to expatiate upon what may fall 
from the Emperor. 


TRANSLATION OF THE FRENCH LINES 


Under the recently published Print of. Mary, Queen of Scots, and her Secretary 
Chatelar ; supposed to be the Subjec t of the Secretary's Song. 


A Queen is mistress of my heart, 
She reigns from pole to pole ; 
Those eyes as bright 


As solar light 


Are Love’s two sceptres o’er the soul: 
And when towards me their flame they turn, 
My soul the fires of passion burn, 
And glow through every part. 


I lappy! 


were it mine to reign 


Monarch of yon azure plain, 


Then might she 


Willing be, 


Nor let me sigh in vain. 
But ah! | sigh in silence now ; 


Venturous to love, 


but not that love avow. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY AT SOMERSET HOUSE, 


TruTu compels us, however re- 
luctantly, to commence our remarks 
on the exhibition of the present 
year, by a confession that it is, in 
our opinion, inferior to several 
which have preceded it. Far are 
we from denying that it contains a 
number of individual productions 
of considerable, and a few of super- 
lative merit; but, as a whole, we 
own that we do not think it conveys 
an adequate notion of the degree 
of talent which we know exists in 
the country. Whyis this? We fear 
that the reply would deeply impli- 
cate the national taste and feeling 
for the fine arts. The fact really 
is, that although one here and there 
meets with a man of rank or for- 
tune, who is properly impressed 
with the intrinsic value of the pro- 
ductions of genius, and with their 
importance in every respect to a 
great empire, the higher classes of 
society in England are, generally 
speaking, extremely ignorant of 
the subject; and, of course, very 
insensible with regard to it. We 
have long been convinced that the 
only remedy for this evil (which is 
a much more serious one than an 
ordinary observer is aware of), 
would be the adoption of the judi- 
cious plan suggested some years 
ago by Mr. Prince Hoare; namely, 
the appointment of Professors of 
the Fine Arts in our Universities; 
so that a knowledge of their prin- 
ciples might come to be considered 
an indispensable part of a liberal 
education. The rest would follow. 

The present Exhibition consists 
of 1131 works of various kinds. 
We shall confine our observations 
to some of those which would do 
honour to any collection, age, or 
country ; and which do not require 
the relief which they nevertheless 
receive from the mass of mediocrity 
surrounding them. 


HistoricaL AND PoeTICAL. 
No. 196. Comus, with the Lady 
im the Enchanted Chair. W. Hi- 
ton, R.A.—This is a delightful 

Eur. Mag. May, 1823. 


picture; equally admirable in com- 
position, effect, and colouring. It 
strikes the spectator foreibly on the 
first view; and the impression then 
made is increased by contemplation. 
Purity, that true charm of the 
female character, was never more 
successfully depicted than in the 
« Lady ;” unmoved as she is by 
the allurements of the wine-flushed 
Comus, and by every other incite- 
ment to a participation in the Bac- 
chanalian revelry of the scene. The 
attitude of Comus is remarkably 
fine, and reminds us of some of the 
most beautiful relics of Grecian 
sculpture. Indeed, the whole group 
of figures, which is numerous, 
evinces the benefit Mr. Hilton now 
derives from the laborious study of 
the antique to which his early days 
were devoted. 

No. 21. The Solar System. UH. 
Howarp, R.A.—A_ suitable com- 
panion to the ‘ Pleiades,” which 
we noticed in our last number as 
now adorning Sir John Leicester’s 
Gallery. Apollo, with his lyre, sits 
in the centre, while the planets, 
most happily personified, move 
round the God of light, with astro- 
nomical precision, and __ poetical 
beauty. We did not before know 
that we were so worldly in our 
inclinations; but really, of all 
“the starry host,” we were most 
charmed with the figures of our own 
“ oreen earth,” and her fair lunar 
attendant. The composition is emi- 
nently graceful and picturesque, 
and the whole affords another 
proof of the elegance of Mr. How- 
ard’s conceptions, and the refine- 
ment of his taste. 

No. 197. The Child exposed by 
Antigonus on the sea-shore found 
by the Shepherd. UH, Tuomson, 
RK.A.—Mr. Thomson’s pencil is full 
of amenity. The subjects which 
he chooses are invariably pleasing. 
Without advancing any high pre- 
tensions, the character of the pre- 
sent picture is very agreeable. 
The surprise of the Old Shepherd 
and his son at the discovery of the 
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infant Perdita, in its royal swaddling 
clothes, is very naturally pourtray- 
ed. The child itself is beautiful, 
both in form and in colour. Nor 
must we forget the faithful dog, 
who forms an important part of the 
pyramidal composition; ,and whe 
is looking on with the interest 
which all animals of his species 
take in every thing that concerns 
their masters. 

No. 77. The Bay of Baie, with 
Apollo and the Sybil. J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.—A gorgeous pain- 
ter’s vision. We were much annoy- 
ed by a cold-blooded critic, stand- 
ing near us while we were admiring 
this dazzling and magnificent pic- 
ture; who observed that it was not 
natural. Natural! No, not in his 
limited and purblind view cf nature. 
But perfectly natural to the man 
who is capable of a the 
value of a_ poetical concentration 
of all that nature occasionally and 
partially discloses of the rich, the 
glowing, and the splendid. 

No. 22. The Dawn. H. Fuse&tt, 
R.A.—Simple and affecting; and, 
if not sublime, a near approximation 
to it. 

No. 34. John Knox admonishing 
Mary, Queen of Scots, on the day 
when her intention to marry Darnley 
had been made public. W. ALLAN. — 
Although we will not flatter Mr. 
Allan by saying that we think this 
picture equal to some of his former 
productions, we are most ready to 
admit and to admire its beauties; 
and especially the intense expres- 
sion in the countenance of the fair 
Scottish Queen, suddenly thwarted 
as she is in the prosecution of her 
amorous intent by the remonstrances 
of the austere reformer. Who does 
not nevertheless see that all his 
representations will be unavailing! 

No. 305. Discovery of the Gun- 
powder Plot, and taking of Guy 
Fawkes. H. P. Brices.—There is 
a manly boldness and breadth in 
Mr. Briggs’s style, both of concep- 
tion and of execution. We wish we 
could observe his powers exerted in 
a more ample field. and on subjects 
of higher interest. He appears to 
us to be capable of great things, 
if he had encouragement to under- 
take them. Nothing can be finer 
than the figure of Sir Thomas Kne- 
rett in the present composition. 
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No. 427. The Paphian Bover, 
J. Martin. Highly characteristic 
of the boundless exuberance of Mr. 
Martin’s imagination. In such a 
scene too, the extraordinary vivid. 
ness of his colouring is quite appro- 

riate, 

No. 334. The Lily and the Rose. 
R. Westaut, R.A.— A_ beautiful 
little specimen of this veteran ar- 
tist’s peculiar qualities. 


FAMILIAR SUBJECTS. 

No. 135. The Parish Beadle. YD, 
Wikre, R.A.—We will venture to 
say that Burn’s Justice was never 
before quoted as affording the 
theme for a work of art! Whatever 
may be the gravity of Mr. Wilkie’s 
authority, he has however made a 
highly entertaining picture of this 
exhibition of official dignity mani- 
fested towards an _ unfortunate 
— of Savoyards, with their 

ear, monkeys, dancing-dogs, &e, 
all of whom are on the point of 
being consigned to the parochial 
cage. The character of every indi- 
vidual in the piece, the animals, 
and the still-life, are all painted with 
extraordinary truth ail minuteness 
of detail. Mr. Wilkie has evidently 
had Rembrandt in his eye, in point 
of effect ; but, surely, the general 
hue of his half-tints and shadows 
is considerably too cold. 

No. 128. The Reconciliation. J. 
P. Srepnanorr.—The triumph of 
paternal affection over paternal se- 
verity, of a legitimate and perma- 
nent over an unnatural and tempo- 
rary sentiment, is here most agree- 
ably depicted. The emotion of the 
daughter, who is promising on her 
knees, “ that if forgiven this once 
she will never do so any more,’’ the 
returning love of the father, the 
joyful surprise of the mother, and 
the comparatively but not wholly 
tranquil observance of the_bride- 
groom, are all interestingly dis- 
played. 

No. 13. .4 Scene from the Spoiled 
Child. Mrs. Harlowe, Mr. Tay- 
leure, and Miss Clara Fisher, 
Miss Pickle, Tag, and Little Pickle. 
G. Cin, A.—Mr. Clint is unrival- 
led in dramatic subjects of a comic 
nature. This is one of his best pro- 
ductions. The resemblances are very 
striking, especially that of Tayleure, 
whose Tag is allowed by all who 
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have been so lucky as to see it, to 
be one of the most laughable per- 
formances of the present day. 

No. 965. John frilpin. W. F. 
WitTueRtnctron.—Placed much too 
high for such a subject. It abounds 
with whimsicality, although, of 
course, the principal figure is the 
worthy citizen, clinging to his 
horse’s mane, and, much against 
his inclination, distancing the post- 
boy, whom the anxiety of his spouse 
had dispatched in pursuit of him. 

No. 272. Shakspeare’s Jubilee, 
with Portraits of the Performers of 
the Theatre- Royal Covent-Garden. 
M. W. Suarp.—The crowd which 
surrounded it prevented us from 
catching more than an occasional 
glimpse of this elaborate and enter- 
taining work. We saw enongh, how- 
ever, to convince us, that Mr. Sharp 
had been as felicitous as usual, es- 
pecially in Charles Kemble, Young, 
Terry, Liston, Farren, Abbot, &c. 

No. 178. Domestic Quarrels. T. 
FosTER. Notwithstanding the 
quaintness of the title, this is a very 
clever and finely-toned picture. It 
represents a servant, a man of co- 
lour, roaring out with the pain in- 
ficted on him by a parrot, who has 
fastened upon his thumb. The con- 
test between amusement and appre- 
hension in the countenance of a 
child, standing by, is remarkably 
well expressed. 

No. 289. Portraits of Hunters. E. 
LANDSEER.—One of the most beau- 
tiful little pictures in the Exhibition. 
The animals and figures are delight- 
fully drawn and painted; and the 
back-ground is executed with a 
truth and spirit which few artists, 
even of those who have made land- 
scape their exclusive study, could 
rival, 





PORTRAITS. 

No. 84. Portrait of Lord Francis 
Conyngham. No. 124. Portrait of 
the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Sir T. Lawrence, 
P.R. A.—The gallant leader of the 
academical bands has by no means 
brought so powerful a force into 
the field on the present as on some 
former occasions. He has furnished 
his regular contingent in point of 
number, but we do not think that, 
generally speaking, his troops are 
of their usual quality. Nothing, 


a 


however, can exceed the elegance 
and beauty of the first of the por- 
traits which we have quoted. ‘The 
resemblance of Mr. Hablacue isalso 
very striking. In both pictures, 
and, indeed, in all Sir T. Lawrence's 
heads, the features are drawn and 
marked with a feeling in which this 
admirable artist is unrivalled. 

No. 73. Portrait of H. R. H. the 
Duke of York : painted by desire of 
the Common Council of the Town of 
Liverpool, for their Town-hall. 'T. 
Puitires, R. A.—In the composi- 
tion and in the general arrangement 
of this noble picture Mr. Phillips 
has shown a profound knowledge of 
the principles of his profession. The 
unaflected dignity of the attitude, 
the masterly disposition of the 
drapery, and the delightful har- 
monious tone of colour which per- 
vades the canvas, are all deserving 
of the highest admiration. We con- 
gratulate the town of Liverpool on 
the acquisition of so fine a specimen 
of modern art. 

No. 207. Portrait of the Right 
Hon. Lawrence Lord Dundas, as 
Lord Mayor of York. Painted at 
the request of the Corporation. J. 
Jackson, R. A.—This is one of 
Mr. Jackson’s most successful pro- 
ductions. Its solidity and force 
render itextremely well adapted for 
a public hall. 

No. 142. Portrait of a Gentleman. 
Sir H. Raesurn, R. A.—A most 
pleasing portrait ; andin the strength 
of its character bearing intrinsic evi- 
dence of fidelity. But why will this 
otherwise highly-accomplished ar- 
tist adhere so tenaciously to the 
crude tones, which he delights to 
introduce into his back-grounds ? 
We fear that he does not avail him- 
self of one of the principal advan- 
tages of the Exhibition, that of en- 
abling painters to compare them- 
selves with one another. 

No. 131. Portrait of H. R. H. the 
Duke of York. D. Wiix1e, R.A.— 
With the single exception of the 
remark, that truth compelled us to 
make on Mr. Wilkie’s * Parish 
Beadle ;” namely, that the general 
hue of the half-tints and aaaies is 
tuo cold, our praise of this beautiful 
little work must be wholly unal- 
loyed. The resemblance is perfect. 
This is really a delightful way of 
painting portraits, but it must be 
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attended with much difheulty and 
Jabour. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Wilkie might have as many 
sitters as he chose to receive, but 
we own that we should regret te see 
him put his ** unhoused free von- 
dition” into “ circumscription and 
confine ;” we should regret to see 
him exchange the liberty and inde- 
pendence of his usual line of art, for 
the constraint and exposure to every 
description of folly, affectation, and 
caprice, which thé prectice of por- 
trait-painting wale inevitably in- 
flict upon him. 

No. 1. Portrait of Judge Best. 
No. 261. L’Improvisatrice. H. W. 
PickerscitL, A.—Mr. Pickersgill 
has been for some years steadily ad- 
vancing to a high rank in his pro- 
fession. His head of Judge Best 
is firm and characteristic; that of 
L’Improvisatrice possesses the mach 
rarer qualities of feminine grace and 
delicacy. 

No. 370. Portrait of Sir James 
Mackintosh, Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow. C,. Smit. 
—As the University of Glasgow did 
itself great honour by the election 
of this eminent individual to _ its 
highest office, so has Mr. Smith 
done himself great honour by this 
masculine portrait, which yields, in 
resemblance, and in many other 
valuable properties, to no work in 
the Exhibition. 

No. 311. Portrait of a Cadet in 
the Hon. East India Company's ser- 
vice. R. R. Rernacue, R.A. Elect. 
—There is great nature in this finely 
drawn face. It is surprising how 
so powerful a relief can have been 
effected by nice discriminations of 
tone, with scarcely any shadow. 

No. 284. Portrait ofa Gentleman. 
Mrs. W. Carrenter.— It is not 
gallantry, ‘* though peradventure 
we stand accountants for as greata 
sin,” but truth which compels us to 
say that this lady’s portraits ought 
to put many male artists to the blush. 
Among other excellent qualities, 
they are distinguished by the mel- 
lowness of the tints, and a constant 
attention to the harmony of the ge- 
neral effect. The resemblance of the 
present portrait is extremely happy. 


LANDSCAPE. 
No. 158. Dutch Market-boats. 
Rotterdam. A.W. Cauucort, R.A. 
—Although we were disappointed 


Finc Arta. 
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at not finding a larger work by Mr. 
Callcott in the Exhibition, it would 
be extremely ungrateful were we 
not to express the gratification we 
received from this comparatively 
small picture ; which is one of the 
brightest stars of the constellation, 
There is no artist who appears more 
aware than Mr. Callcott of the value 
of the introduction of a small quan- 
tity of positive colour, surrounded 
by a mass of hazy neutral tint, 
Perhaps this principle is pushed to 
excess in the work under our consi- 
deration. The fore-ground and the 
extreme distance charmed us; and 
it is with great difhdence we ask 
whether portions of the middle dis. 
tance might not advantageously re- 
ceive an increase of strength. 

No. 438. Walmer Castle, a Seat of 
the Earlof Liverpool. W.Cou.tns, 
R.A.—OF three beautiful landscapes 
by Mr. Collins, in the present Exhi- 
bition, “* Walmer Castle” is our fa- 
vourite. The sunniness of the lights, 
and the flatness and transparency of 
the shadows rival nature leeeall 

No. 59. Salisbury Cathedral, from 
the Bishop's Grounds. J. Consta- 
BLE, A.—Qne of the best specimens 
that we have seen of the peculiarities 
of Mr. Constable's style. The fresh- 
ness and truth of the tones are in- 
imitable. 

No. 373. Windsor Castle. S.W. 
Reyno ps, Senior. —Grandly com- 
posed, and painted with great vi- 
gour. 

No. 208. Hampstead Heath. Har- 
row in the distance. W. Lin'ron.— 
Why do the academicians permit any 
picture, much more a clever picture, 
as this evidently is, to be so placed? 
It is merely exposing the artist to 
severe and undeserved mortilication. 

No. 245. The great Cavern of the 
Peak of Derbyshire, and the ancient 
Castle of the Peverils. T.C. Hor- 
LAND.—A beautiful little picture; 
and interesting in every respect. 

Our limits compel us to conclude 
for the present. We regret that we 
are unable to mention many other 
works of considerable merit ; espe- 
cially by Shee, Beechey, Stothard, 
Cooper, Daniel, Green, Arnold, Lin- 
nell, Eastlake, Dagley, Joseph, Clo- 
ver, Hobday, Jones, &c. &c. In 
our next we intend to make a few 
observations on the room of sculp- 
ture, as well as on the drawings 
miniatures and enamels. 
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THE NINETEENTH EXHIBITION OF TUE SOCIETY OF 
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PAINTERS IN 


WATER COLOURS, 


We congratulate the Society on 
taking possession of their new room 
in Pall Mall, East; and wish they 
may enjoy many years of prosperity 
init. [tis anoble and well-propor- 
tioned apartment, and the light (the 
excess Of which is moderated by an 
ingeniously constructed blind,) is 
equally diffused over the walls. The 


-effect on entrance is remarkably 


pleasing. Whoever may have been 
entrusted with the hanging of the 
drawings, they have executed their 
task with great skill and judgment. 
We never witnessed a better arrange- 
ment. 

However foreign countries may 
compete with us in all the other 
branches of the Fine Arts, to any 
thing like anapproach to our water- 
colour drawings, they have not the 
slightest pretension whatever. The 
present state of that art is entirely 
the creation of British taste and 
genius. Our water-colour drawings 
now possess a power, a vigour, a 
spirit, and a richness of effect, which 
make them in most respects rival, 
and in some excel the productions 
of the easel. With as much depth 
and solidity as pictures in oil, they 
have a great deal more brightness 
and clearness; and inthe aerial flat- 
ness and delicacy of distances, (a 
matter of the highest importance in 
landscape,) they are infinitely supe- 
rior. Son far they may yield in 
durability we do not know ; but we 
believe that great improvements, 
the result of the advance of chemi- 
cal knowledge, have recently taken 
place in the preparation of water- 
colours ; so as to insure to them at 
least a nearer approximation to per- 
manence than they have hitherto 
possessed ; and it must not be for- 
gotten that the viscid materials, used 
to bind them, are much more pure 
and much less liable to change than 
theingredients, which enter into the 
composition of the megelp of the 
oil-painter. 

The present Exhibition consists 
of 303 drawings ; the contribution 
of twenty Members of the Society 
and twelve Associate Exhibitors. 
Of all these works there really is 
hot one (for we have gone caretully 


through the whole number,) which 
does not manifest more or less merit ; 
although certainly the most striking 
are the productions of Messrs. Bar- 
rett, Fielding, Robson, Cristall, 
Richter, Prout, Cox, Hills, Turner, 
Stephanoff, Varley, Harding, &e.— 
We must content ourselves with no- 
ticing a tew of the most prominent ; 
as they occur in order in the cata- 
logue. 

No. 9. Cotton Spinning, Luss, 
Loch Lomond, North Britain. J. 
CrisTALL. —The beautiful counte- 
nance and the unatlected grace of 
this young female peasant are be- 
witching. We are aware of the fre- 
quency of * Sandy Locks” in Scot- 
land; but are not the tones of the 
hair and those of the blue dress a 
little too harshly opposed ? 

No. 13. Sheep. R. Hitis.—There 
is probably no man living who has 
made so many and such careful stu- 
dies of animals as Mr. Hills. The 
consequence is, that, even in the 
most difficult positions, he is enabled 
to delineate them with the utmost 
accuracy, and to impart to every 
sub-division of a species its distin- 
guishing character. But this is an 
admirable drawing in all respects. 
The back-ground, with regard both 
to the landscape and to the figures, 
is very happily managed. j 

No. 14. Twilight. G. Barrer. 
—Full of truth and beauty, to which 
qualities the long unbroken con- 
tinuity of the horizon adds gran- 
deur. 

No. 16. Peter Boat on the Thames, 
above Westminster Bridge. VD. Cox. 
—A rich sparkling little drawing. 

No. 18. Evening. G. Barrer. 
—Nothing can exceed the sweetness, 
harmony and chastened warmth of 
the distance and middle distance. 
The fore-ground appears to us to be 
rather too fluttering. 

No. 23. Stag and Hind. R. Hts. 
—The dauntless air of the hero of 
the mountains, broken in upon as 
he is in his romantic retirement, 
well contrasts with the timid expres- 
sion of his fair one. The surround- 
ing scenery is highly appropriate. 

No. 28. Maline, Flanders. S. 
Prour,—Mr. Prout’s style is well 
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suited to these subjects; on which 
the clearness and transparency of 
his tints pours the full light of the 
sun. His handling also communi- 
cates extraordinary richness to the 
details of picturesque buildings. If 
Mr. Prout is a little liable to the 
imputation of being a mannerist, it 
cannot be denied that his manner is 
very masterly, and could be success- 
fully adopted by no one who is not 
as thoroughly conversant as himself 
with the principles of the art. 

No. 35. Retirement, G. BARRETT. 
—A noble composition and of ex- 
traordinary magnitude. The effect 
is solemn and impressive in the 
highest degree. Who would not 
love to wander and meditate in such 
a scene? : 

No. 40. View of the South Downs 
and Bramber Castle, Susser. Cor- 
LEY FieLpinc.—'To a thorough 
knowledge of nature, Mr. Fielding 
adds an unrivalled dexterity of exe- 
cution. Let any one who may look 
at this beautiful drawing, minutely 
examine its details; and if he have 
any acquaintance with the practice 
of water-colour drawing, they will 
amuse and gratify, and peradventure 
puzzle him. In every respect it is 
one of the finest things in the Exhi- 
bition. 

No. 53. The Trout Stream. J.D. 
Harpinc.—The tones of this able 
and powerful drawing are singularly 
deep and mellow. 

No. 81. Receiving Ships. Ports- 
mouth. S. Prout. — There is no 
artist of the present day, one alone 


MR. GLOVER’S EXHIBITION OF OIL 


We believe that this is the fourth 
rear that the veteran Glover, with 
his single unaided strength (for the 
presence in the Exhibition of two 
or three works by his son, and b 
one of his pupils, can hardly be 
said to contradict the assertion) has 
maintained a contest like that of 
Dr. Johnson, in his dictionary, with 
the forty academicians of France ; 
and, besides the gratification with 
which he has furnished the lovers of 
the arts, has afforded a fine moral 
lesson in the exemplification of what 
may be atchieved by courage and 
perseverance, 

Although it would be extremely 
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excepted, who can convey so com. 
plete a notion of the immensity of 
these monsters of the deep as Mr. 
Prout. The coppery hues in which 
he delights are also admirably suited 
ive a perfect idea of 
their rust and decay. 

No. 91. Ferry from Eton to Wind. 
sor, during the re-building of the 
Bridge which was taken down in 
1822. H. Gastingau.—A solid and 
excellent drawing ; replete with va- 
riety. 

0. 92. Solitude. A Scene in the 
Interior range of the Grampian 
Mountains, on the Banks o Lock 
Avon. Aberdeenshire. G. F. Ros- 
son.—A most masterly drawing; 
grandly composed in point of form, 
powerful in effect, vivid in colour, 
and abounding in all the rich hazi- 
ness of Mr. Robson’s peculiar style. 
So weil does the sentiment corres- 
pond with the title, that we believe 
if ten persons were asked what Mr. 
Robson intended to represent, nine 
of them would immediately reply, 
** Solitude.’ Can there be higher 

raise ? 

No. 101. Harlech Castle. Sunset. 
Cop.ey Fietpine.—We cannot bet- 
ter describe this pleasing drawing 
than by using the words of the quo- 
tation in the catalogue :— 


“ The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, arichly gorgeous train, 
In all their pomp attend his setting 
throne.” 


(To be continued. ) 


AND WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS. 


unreasonable to expect to find in 
Mr. Glover’s rooms the diversity of 
an Exhibition, to the formation of 
which a number of artists of differ- 
ent styles have contributed ; they 
who have not seen the century of 
drawings and pictures of which his 
present collection is composed (above 
a fourth of which appear to be new 
introductions) can scarcely anticl- 
ae the agreeable variety which, 

y a selection of opposite “ae 
treated in manners as dissimilar as 
the habits of a long-disciplined pen- 
cil would permit, Mr. Glover has 
contrived to produce. The general 
characteristic of Mr. Glover’s style; 
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however, is simple truth. He sel- 
dom aims at extraordinary effects, 
either of composition, chiaro-scuro, 
or colour; content with the beauties 
of natare in her every-day appear- 
ances. In his distances and middle- 
distances, and especially in the re- 
resentation of a sunbeam, partially 
illuminating a small portion of the 
remote landscape, Mr. Glover is 

e-eminently successful; and, in- 
deed, at times his works are, in the 
latter respect, absolutely deceptive. 
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The pictures in the present collec- 
tion with which we were the most 
struck, and every one of which is 
an admirable specimen of Mr. 
Glover’s peculiar powers, are,— 
No. 40. Loch Katrine, and Benn 
Vennue, Scotland ; No. 66. Works- 
worth, near Matlock, Derbyshire ; 
No. 76. Sneaton Caste, near I} hithy, 
Yorkshire; No. 73. View betweea 
Bangor and Capel Cerrig, North 
Wales ; No. 86. View in Dovedale, 
Derbyshire. 


THE PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE.* 


Of the various Exhibitions con- 
nected with the Fine Arts, which 
are at the present season of the year 
opened to the public, the Panorama 
has always appeared to us to be one 
of the most interesting. It is really 
a delighful thing to be suddenly 
transported to a foreign capital, or 
placed in the midst of a novel and 
magnificent spectacle ; and all “at 
the trifling charge of one shilling.” 

To those who had not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Coronation in 
July, 1821, the Panorama _ will 
prove a very gratifying sight; and 
even they, who witnessed that gor- 
geous ceremony, will not be dis- 

léased to feel the impression which 
it must have made upon them at the 
time very forcibly recalled. The 
spectators are supposed to be in the 
Central Pavilion, as it was termed ; 
an extensive range of galleries, 
erected in the garden of Parliament 
Square. This point was the most 
favourable that could be selected, as 
it embraced nearly the whole of the 
platform on which the procession 
moved ; and a great portion of it 
turning round the Central Pavilion, 
an opportunity was afforded of giv- 
ing a near view of the most interest- 
ing part of the splendid pageant, 
combined with the surrounding 
buildings and galleries, faithfully co- 
pied in all theirornamental variety. 


The period exhibited is the return 
from Westminster Abbey to the 
Hall, after the religious part of the 
ceremony was completed, when his 
Majesty appeared in the full costume 
of royalty, wearing the magnificent 
crown of state, expressly made for 
the occasion. The scene at that 
time was particularly grand, as the 
galleries were more numerously at- 
tended than at the early part of the 
day; and, as the King approached, 
the company in them rose, demon- 
strating their loyalty by loud and 
repeated acclamations, the gentle- 
men uncovered, and the ladies wav- 
ing their white handkerchiefs ; the 
whole forming the most imposing 
spectacle that can be imagined. 

The execution of the painting is 
very masterly,especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Royal Canopy, on 
the figures before and about which, 
as well as on the venerable Abbey 
in the back-ground, the artist has 
evidently exhausted all his efforts. 
We beg leave to advise those of our 
readers who mean to visit this in- 
teresting Exhibition, to choose a fine 
morning for that purpose, as the 
effect of the alvolid costumes, as 
well as of the various gay decora- 
tions of the scene, is considerably 
heightened by the brightness of sun- 
light. 





* In our number for March, (page 247) we inadvertently followed a French 
account, and conferred the honour of the invention of the Panorama ov M. Pre- 
vost. We are now better informed, and willingly correct the mistake. The 
merit of that invention is due to the late Mr. Robert Barker, an Englishman, 
for which he took out a patent; and it was not till some years after his repre- 
sentations had been exhibited in London that any such establishment was 
formed on the continent. Indeed, the first Panorama ever seen there was one 
of London, painted by Mr. Barker, and sold to a person who took it over to 


France on speculation. 
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MODEL OF PALESTINE. 


Passing along Adaw-street, in the 
Adelphi, the other day, our atten- 
tion was attracted by a placard an- 
nouncing the Exhibition of an em- 
bossed model of Palestine, or the 


rr Land. It is a very ingenious 
production, being a parallelogram 


of about twenty feet by ten, on 
which are represented, in relief, and 
distinctively tinted, the principal fea- 
tures of the Holy Land, and the dif- 
ferent places connected with Scrip- 
ture history, and with the most 
prominent circumstances recorded 
in the Old and New Testaments. 
Palestine, or the Holy Land, 
which is unquestionably the most 
remarkable country upon the face 
of the earth, is, as ourreaders know, 
the Southern district of Syria; hav- 
ing on the North, Mount Libanus ; 
on the South, Mount Seir, and the 
Desart of Pharan, in Arabia; on 
the East, Mount Hermon and Gilead, 
with Arabia Deserta; and on the 
West, the Mediterranean Sea. It 
has, at successive periods, borne the 


appellation of Canaan, the Promised 
Land, Palestine, Judea, and the 
Holy Land. After the Babylonish 


captivity, it became successively 


‘subject to Persia, to Macedonia, to 


Syria, to Egypt, to Rome, to the Otto. 
man Turks, to the Seljuhian Turks, 
to the Crusaders of Europe, to the 
Saracens, and eventually again to 
the Ottoman Turks, under whose 
barbarous dominion it has remained 
for above three centuries. 

To the serious and devout this 
model will be a source of deep in- 
terest. It is impossible to contem- 
plate it without strongly feeling, as 
the detailed and well-composed de- 
scription, sold in the room, expresses 
it, ‘the contrast of magnificence 
and desolation, of holiness and de- 
pravity, of which this portion of 
the earth presents an example so 
forcible waa gloomy.” 

In the same place is a similar 
model, in the shape of a circle of 
about ten or twelve feet in diameter, 
of the Northern Polar Regions. 


THE GALLERY OF RAPHAEL, 


Tuere are now exhibiting at 
Mr. Cauty’s Great Rooms, No. 803, 
Pall Mall, copies in water colours, 
executed by Monsieur de Meule- 
meester, a foreign artist of emi- 
nence, from the celebrated paintings 
in frescé by Raphael, in the ** Log- 
gia’ of the Vatican Palace at Rome. 
The originals, which contain illus- 
trations of the most sublime events 
of Holy Writ, have long been the 
admiration of the world; they oc- 
cupied Raphael, aided by the most 
eminent artists of Italy, during the 
Pontificates of Julius II. and Leo 
X., and are magnificent examples 
of their patronage of the Fine Arts, 
while they establish the claim of 
the artist to the eulogium of the 
poet, 


“ Unrivalled master of the realms of 
grace.” 


We have not room to particularize 
the merit of the copies now exhibit- 
ing ; they occupied the artist twelve 
years, and are in all their details 


minute representations of the origi- 
nals, reduced to one-ninth of the 
superficies in size; they are the 
more valuable as being the only 
complete copies, extant, of a series 
of paintings, now from accidental 
causes connected with their situa- 
tion, fast hastening into decay. 
The conception and imagination, 
which the composition of these 
great works disclose, can only be 
estimated here by an inspection of 
the copies; there is no variety o! 
attitude or expression, which taste 
of the highest order could invent 
or combine, that these works do not 
exhibit. The water-colour draw- 
ings now exhibiting are beautiful 
specimens of M. de Meulemeester’s 
skill in that department of art. We 
are not so selfish as to desire that 
an interesting branch of art, brough' 
to oe perfection, indeed invent 
in England, should be confined t 
this country, but are always glad 
to see, both in arts and manufac 
tures; the spirit of improvemen! 
universally diffused. 
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Tue gallery of Paintings and 
Engravings at the Imperial Hermi- 
tage of Petersburgh consists of 
more than 4,000 paintings, and 
30,000 engravings. Among the 

aintings most admired are two by 
Paul Potter, which the Emperor 
Alexander purchased for 40,000 
roubles when he was in Paris in 
1814. This gallery has just been 
increased by a collection of the por- 
traits of celebrated Russian Gene- 
rals, painted by Dow, an English 
artist. This collection will consist 
of about 200 portraits, for each of 
which the artist is to receive about 
1,000 roubles. 

We should be deficient in our 
duty as superintendants of the Fine 
Arts, if we were to omit noticing a 
painting lately executed by Mon- 
sieur Fradelle, of which the subject 
is Mary, Queen of Scots, listening 
to the strains of her Secretary Cha- 
telar, who is playing to her on the 
guitar. The story of this secretary 
as a favourite of the ill-starred 
Queen is sufficiently known. The 
chief meritof the picture is in the 
exquisite expression given to the 
countenances of the two characters, 
but particularly to that of the 
Queen, whose eyes dart from be- 
neath their arched canopy at once 
a suppressed and most impassioned 
~~ mingled with a pensive ten- 
derness finely thrown over her 
cheeks. On his part, the gesture of 
a person playing on the guitar is 
successfully pourtrayed, while the 
raising of his eyes and the inclina- 
tion of his head intimate a deep 
feeling of interest in the subject of 
his song. The posture of both is 
suitably imagined; the minstrel 
leans gently over his instrument, 
resting on his knee; and the Queen, 
ina half-melting and half suffuca- 
ting fulness of delight, reclines on 
the back of her chair, in an attitude 
that displays to the best advantage 
her fine form. With one hand she 
a her fair cheek, while the 
other, holding a closed book, re- 
poses languishingly on her lap. A 
pot of beautiful flowers stands by her 
on the table, in which the lily in 
particular droops with most ex- 
pressive sadness. There is in this 
Eur, Mag. May, 1823. 
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picture a pecniiarity in its de- 
sign highly favourable to its effet. 
—The engraving is the production 
of Mr. Say, Engraver to the Duke 
of York. 

Mr. Bewick has in progress a 
large work which will be ready for 
exhibition next spring ; the subject 
of the picture is, David bearing the 
head of Goliah to King Saul ; and the 
principal figures are larger than life. 

Exhibition of Mythological Paint- 
ings. By Professor Reina.—This 
collection is the production of one 
foreign artist, and is now open to 
the public at No. 56, Pall Mall; as 
we shall give a detailed criticism 
of these painting's in our next num- 
ber, we shall at present confine 
ourselves to an enumeration of the 
subjects, which are sufliciently in- 
teresting to excite and gratify the 
curiosity of the public: Zhe Holy 
Family, «a copy from the St. Je- 
rome of Correggio; A Pastoral; 
Juno at her Toilet; The Infernal 
Judgment ; The Scourging of Christ ; 
The Assemblage of Beauties before 
Venus, Love and Paris ; The Market 
v Souls; Sappho and Phaon; The 

et of Love; The Burning of Troy; 
The Rival of Love. 

Mr. Muss is at present engaged 
on several works of considerable 
er eek a highly finished ena- 
mel and other works for that dis- 
tinguished patron of the Fine Arts 
H. P. Hope, Esq.; two splendid 
stained-glass Windows for Watts 
Russell, Esq., one of which is after 
the celebrated picture of the Ascen- 
sion of the Virgin, by Guido, in the 
possession of Watson Taylor, Esq.; 
a splendid stained-glass Window 
for the Catholic Chapel building at 
Richmond, by Mrs. Doughty; a 
stained-glass Window for St. Bride's 
Church, Fleet-street, after the De- 
scent from the Cross, by Reubens ; 
a stained ornamental Window for 
St. Andrew’s Undershaft, in St. 
Mary Axe; an enamel of Sir Fran- 
cis Baring, after Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, &c. &c. 

Mr. Martin is now studying his 
picture of the Fall of Nineveh, or 
the Death of Sardanapalus, which 
is expected to surpass his Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast. 

I 
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Foreign and Domestic. 


QUID SIT PULCHRUM, QUID TURPE, QUID UTILE, QUID NON, 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Mistoire abrégée de la vie et des 
exploites de Jeanne @ Are. 


An abridged History of the Life and 

Actions ion of Arc, surnamed 
the Maid of Orleans; with a de- 
scription of the Monument erect- 
ed to her Memory at Domremy, 
also of the Cottage where this 
Heroine was born, and the Old 
Things it contains, and the Feast 
of Inauguration celebrated on the 
10th of September, 1820. By M. 
Jollois. 


diment; in the middle of this build. 
ing is a cippus, on which stands the 
bust of Joan of Arc. Such a mo- 
nument as this perfectly agrees 
with the character of this heroine; 
simple and austere in her life, and 
pure in her manners as the clear 
waters that wash the foot of the 
modest temple consecrated to her 
= The inscription upon the 
rieze is in harmony with the gene. 
ral effect of the edifice, and the 
thoughts it gives rise to; it con- 
tains these words: 


“To the me- 
mory of Joan of Arc.” The heart 
of every Frenchman who reads 
these words will add, “ To the me- 
mory of her who broke the English 
yoke, and recalled victory to the 
French banner.”’ 

The inauguration of the monv- 
ment took place on the 10th Sep- 
tember, 1820, before the deputations 
of the towns of Nancy, Toul, Com- 
mercy, and Vaucouleurs; the na- 
tional guards of the neighbouring 
towns; the prefect and the counsel 
general of the department of Vos- 

es; a deputation from the city of 

rleans, which was delivered by 
Joan, surnamed by the French the 
“ Maid of Orleans;” and a_ vast 
concourse of people from the adja- 
cent towns and villages; having-the 
appearance of a national assembly, 
or those festivals celebrated by the 


Tue ancients, grateful to the 
heroes whose valour delivered their 
country from a foreign yoke, raised 
altars to their memory, and placed 
their illustrious defenders far above 
the weakness of humanity by exalt- 
ing them to the rank of demi-gods, 
A purer faith does not allow to the 
moderns these profane apotheoses; 
but at least they may commemorate 
noble actions by erecting monu- 
ments, the sight of which may lead 
the spectator to emulate the great 
services rendered to a state which 
knows so well how to reward great 
deeds, accomplished for its glory 
and safety. 

These thoughts must occur to the 
mind on perusing this excellent 
work, which contains an account 
of the monument erected in honour 
of Joan of Arc, at Domremy, her ancients in honor of great actions 
native place. and high virtues. Crowns were 

The descendant of the King placed on the brow of the virgin of 
Charles, whose crown was saved by Natl by young girls from 
this heroic female, caused this mo- Dreux and Domremy, dressed in 
nument to be erected to her memory. white, and by their innocence an 
A fountain, with a quadrangular rustic simplicity recalling to re 
base, is built upon the borders of membrance that the heroine, whose 
the Meuse, in the middle of a public war-like exploits they celebrated, 
place, and embellished by a planta- had been like themselves a country 
tion of poplars. This fountain has girl, and omprege in the humble 
four separate pilasters, surmounted station of a shepherdess. 


hy an entablature and double pe- After an appropriate speech (les 
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livered by the Prefect of the de- 
partment of Vosges, the Mayor of 
Orleans in few words delivered the 
purport of his journey, and his 
opinion upon it. Then the Duke of 
Choiseul-Stainville,a Peer of France, 
made a speech, in which he said, 
“During the last invasion of 
France by hordes of Foreigners, 
these strangers were surprised that 
a country so fertile in heroes* 
should not then produce one to 
show them the road they had so 
often taken—that of retreat and 
flight; they went under arms to 
eed to contemplate all that 
remained of the habitation of her 
who, though only a simple shep- 
herdess, had driven their predeces- 
sors from before her; and foreign 
princes, uncovering their proud 
Coad bowed before the statue of 
this humble heroine. A Prussian 
Count even dared to ask the pro- 
prietor of the ancient habitation of 
Joan of Arc to sell him the statue 
preserved there; upon a refusal he 
offered to buy the whole house, 
but the stranger’s gold could not 
corrupt him; he preserved for his 


. country a monument of glory and 


immortality. Gerardin was the name 
of this Frenchman who refused 
6,000 francs from the Prussian, and 
was satisfied with 2,500 francs given 


him by the Counsel-general of the 


department of Vosges, that the 
house of Joan of Arc might become 
national property. The King, pleas- 
ed at this noble and disinterested 
action of Gerardin, conferred on 
him the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour.. Soon after the King gave 
12,000 francs towards the erection 
of a monument to Joan of Are, 
8,000 francs to found a free-school 
for the instruction of the young 
women of Domremy, Dreux, and 
the surrounding villages, and also 
4 capital of 8,000 francs, producing 
francs a year, for the mainte- 
nance of a sister of charity to su- 
oon the school. The Kin 
ikewise gave the marble bust whic 
decorates the monument, and or- 
dered M. Laurent, who, as well as 
Joan, was born in the department 
of Vosges, to paint a picture to 
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ornament the interior of the pater- 
nal house of this female warrior. 

It was certainly a noble and 
praiseworthy action to establish for 
poor children a royal school on the 
very spot where a daughter of the 
poor was raised up to save the 
monarchy, by expelling the foreign 
power from the territory which it 
sullied by its usurpation and influ- 
ence, 

There are in M. Jollois’s work 
some curious and interesting de- 
tails on the antiquities, more or less 
preserved, which still embellish the 
toa of Joan of Arc, and the re- 
storations going on to prevent fur- 
ther dilapidation. This history will 
be as much read for the interest of 
the subject as for the talent of the 
writer... M. Jollois’s style is grave 
and simple as becomes an historian. 
Amongst the number of the vouch- 
ers published at the end of the 
narration are all the official docu- 
ments relative to that infamous trial 
and horrible death ordered by a 
Pontiff, in the name of a God. of 
peace, love, and mercy, actuated by 
the vilest sentiments that can dis- 
honour the heart of man. 

M. Jollois also gives a descrip- 
tion of the monument just erected, 
of the house of Joan of Arc, and the 
festival celebrated to inaugurate the 
monument. 

The work is accompanied by 
eleven copper-plates, designed with 
taste and carefully engraved, pre- 
ceded by a frontispiece representing 
the bust of Joan, crowned by 
France. This noble and graceful 
composition is by M. Lafitte, artist 
to the King; a figure representing 
France with her brow encircled by 
a crown of laurels, places a similar 
one upon the bust of Joan; a winged 
— standing behind France 

ears the sacred standard that 
guided the warrior to battle; ano- 
ther genius seated on the pedestal 
upon which the bust is placed, sup- 
orted by a shield, holds in one 
ase the sword that saved France, 
and with the other points to the 
chains and remains of the funeral 
pile, strewed upon the earth. The 
trunk of a column, raised upon a 
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* French modesty.—Ed. 
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base, bears the names of the places 
signalized by the exploits of Joan: 
Orleans, Gergeau, Beaugency, Troyes, 
and Rheims. The first plate repre- 
sents the topographical plan of the 
village of Domremy and its envi- 
rons; in the second plate is a view 
of the village and valley of the 
Meuse where it is situated; the 
third is the entry to Joan’s house, 
and the church; the fourth is the 
general view of the church and 
monument; the fifth contains a 
geometrical plan of the house and 
the habitations surrounding it; also 
a correct copy of the sculptures, 
statue, and inscriptions formerly 
placed over Geseidia’s: door, and 
which are still visible; the sixth 
plate represents the general plan of 
the monument, the school, and the 
house of Joan of Arc; the seventh, 
which is one of the finest in the 
collection, is a perspective of the 
monument, surrounded by oversha- 
dowing poplars, and in the distance 
is seen the Meuse, and the monn- 
tains rising on each side of the 
valley through which the river 
runs; the eighth is the geometrical 
plan and elevation of the monu- 
ment; the ninth represents, on a 
large scale, an interior and exterior 
view of the house; the tenth is the 
plan, elevation, and cupola of the 
school of Mutual Instruction, insti- 
tuted at Domremy ;.the last plate 
is a view of the slat at the time of 
the inauguration of the monument. 


e 


The work we have just given an~ 


account of deserves, for the beauty 
of its typographical execution, to be 
placed in every library by the side 
of the most expensive works; and 
for the subject it treats of, by the 
side of those books which revive in 
every generous mind the most glo- 
rious recollections, 





Nachrichten iiber den jetzigen Zus- 
tand der Evangelischen in Un- 
garn. 


State of the Protestants in Hungary. 
By Gregory de Berzeviczy, 8vo. 
Leipsick, 1822. 


The Catholic and Protestant re- 
ligions are in directly opposite situa- 
tions in Hungary and Great Britain : 
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here the Catholies are oppressed, 
and the English clergy prevent their 
emancipation ; in Hungary the Pro. 
testants are oppressed by the Ca. 
tholic clergy. In both countries 
the oppressed address, in vain, peti. 
tions to the government ; their peti- 
tions fall into the hands of men 
who, through ignorance, fanaticism, 
or interest, are resolved to listen to no 
demand of this kind, however just, 

But in England the constitution 

rotects every subject ; and, though 
ess favourable to the Catholic than 
the Protestant, maintains, in some 
degree, the rights of each. Hunga 
has her constitution also, but what 
a difference between the national re. 
ane of the two countries! 
n the two English Houses of Par. 
liament there are generous voices 
always ready to — in favour of 
misfortune, which also finds a power. 
ful support in public —, Tn 
the Hungarian diet, prelates, richly 
endowed, intolerant, and unenlight- 
ened, exercise a preponderating in- 
fluence; the nobles coincide with 
the prelates, and if the Protestants 
address themselves to the ministers 
at Vienna, they are sure to find pre- 
lates, nobles, mnonks, and chiefs, to 
receive their complaints with indif. 
ference. 

The Catholic clergy are indefati- 
~ in Hungary in persecuting 
the unhappy Protestants, who use- 
lessly invoke the edict of toleration 
promulgated by the Emperor Jo- 
seph IL. and the constitution which 
secures the liberty of. conscience. 
If a Protestant and Catholic marry 
they are almost compelled to educate 
their children in the Catholic faith; 
intolerant priests. oppose the. inter- 
ment of Protestantsin Catholic bury- 
ing grounds, and brand them with 
the name of heretics. When a fa- 
ther, for reasons best known to him- 
self, embraces the prevailing religion, 
his children are forced to imitate 
his example; and, if they refuse, 
means are used similar to those 
practised by Louis 1V. who made 
converts by, the help of his dragoons. 

Priests are seen, accompanied by 
the police, surrounding dying men, 
to prevent them from receiving the 
consolatory aid of their envangelical 
pastors. M. de Berzeviczy, an Hun- 
garian landholder, relates these facts, 
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and says, that this persecution as- 
sumes now a jesuitical character ; 
particularly since the government, 
to prevent the young Hungarians 
from frequenting the excellent Ger- 
man Universities, has founded, or 
yretended to found, two Protestant 
iniversities in Hungary. Prosely- 
tism penetrates even into public in- 
struction, and the author fears there 
js an intention to destroy, if possible, 
the envangelical church in Hungary. 

He maintains that in the other 
Austrian States, where the Em- 
peror is absolute, the Protestants are 
less tormented than in Hungary, 


ee 
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Fables for the Holy Allliance.— 
Rhymes on the Road, &c. By 
Thomas Brown, the Younger. 
i2mo, pp. 198. London, 1823. 


It is so foreign to our habits to 
review any party or even political 
work, unless it relates to general 
wrinciples of political science, or un- 
laen it involves facts and questions 
which may effect our national his- 
tory, that we cannot review the 
volume now before us, or notice it 
otherwise than in very general terms. 
The fables display a rich vein of 
light satire, and: they exhibit great 
vivacity of manner, with consider- 
able brilliancy of imagination. The 
union of these qualities, with the 
mellifluous nature of the verse, 
clearly points out the real author of 
the volume. We run no risk of 
error,in pronouncing that there is 
but one poet now living who could 
have composed either these Fables, 
or the ** Rhymes on the Road.” 
Some of them are in this eminent 
author’s best style; and although 
the wit and elegance of the vo- 
lume cannot fail to render the 
work a source of amusement to even 
the most illiberal of the opposite 
party, we cannot ourselves but 
regret, that such high qualities of 
the poetic temperament should be 
devoted to any. subject so ephemeral 
in its nature, or so partial in its 
aan. A poet like Mr. —— 
should write for posterity and for 
mankind, It is evident that the 
old latin adage, non generant aqui- 
le columbas, is not always true. 


where his power is limited by the 
constitution. It will be asked how 
the author dared to reveal these 
truths: it will be seen by the title 
that his work appeared at Leipsic, 
and: we have since learnt that it was 
not published till after his death. 
M. de Berzeviczy died in February, 
1822; he was the author of two 
other works upon Hungary, De 
commercio et industria Hungarie. 
Published at Leutchau in 1797, and 
De indole et conditione Rusticorum 
tn Hungaria, without date, in Svo. 
and also two German works upou 
the commerce of Europe. 


a 


BOOKS. 


The Naval History of Great Britain 
from the year 1783 to 1822. By 
Edward Pelham Brenton, Esq. 
Captain in the Royal Navy. 4 
vols. Svo. London, 1823. 


A work like that which we have 
now the pleasure of noticing may 
obviously be intended either to excite 
the bravery and emulation of future 
naval ofheers, or may be designed to 
afford to the general reader that 
strong degree of interest which men 
always take in authentic histories of 
personal bravery and adventure; it 
may even assume a higher charac- 
ter, exhibiting the whole science 
of naval warfare, with the effect of 
naval operations upon the security 
and prosperity of kingdoms, and 
upon the international policy of the 
civilized world. These three objects 
of a naval history are by no means 
a and arcordingly Cap- 
tain Brenton has endeavoured to 
unite them.in the work which he 
has now presented to the publie. 
This gentleman from his _profes- 
sional experience, from his — 
tunities of arriving at many facts 
by his acquaintance with the actors 
in ‘the scenes he describes, and from 
his aecess to the papers of, except- 
ing one, the greatest naval charac- 
ters, has been able to produce an in- 
valuable work, combining the most 
lively and intense amusement with 
much of information most important 
to every class of readers. 

We think Captain Brenton what 
inay be called pretty fair, generally 
speaking, in his strictures upon 
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naval characters and events; but we 
look sometimes in vain for those 
strong terms of reprobation with 
which, as an historian and a patriot, 
he ought to brand many of those in- 
dividuals, who, during the American 
and the succeeding wars, were la- 
mentably deficient in their profes- 
sional zeal or courage; nor does he 
sufficiently stigmatize that scandal- 
ous perversion of principle, which, 
within the period of his history, was 
but too often displayed by the exe- 
cutive government to the great in- 
jury of our country. On this prin- 
cighe we read his account of the 
naval campaign in the Channel, in 
1794, with diminished satisfaction. 
Surely something strong should 
have been said of the Captain of the 
Cesar, of the spirited and patriotic 
Major of marines, who brought him 
to a court-martial, and of the highly 
reprehensible conduct of the ad- 
ministration in shielding the guilty, 
or at least in negatively oppressing 
the guiltless. From personal and 
professional knowledge we can 
venture to say, that the conduct of 
the Rear-Admiral in not intercept- 
ing the return ships into Brest, after 
the battle of the first of June, might 
have been more strongly stated. 
Surely some term of horror might 
have been expressed at the treat- 
ment of the crew of the Hermione, 
as well as upon the needless severity 
of executing the mutineers so long 
after a crime to which they had 
been stimulated by such dreadful 
ill usage. The dignity of history 
is rather sunk by the social mention 
of sirnames, without the rank or 
christian names of the parties. Some 
parts of the history might, we ap- 
prehend, be curtailed with advan- 


“— 
. But the merits of the work are 
very considerable, and the interest 
which a perusal of it excites is in- 
tense and varied. To support our 
opinion we need but refer to the ac- 
count of the mutinies of the Bounty 
and Hermione, and of the general 
mutiny of the navy, of the actions 
between the Nymph and Cleopatra, 
or of the Ruse de Guerre so ad- 
mirably practised by Captain Hood 
in the Juno. 

Our limits prevent our entering 
atany length into Captain Brenton’s 
views of continental affairs, and of 
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the general policy of Great Britain, 
and we, therefore, conclude our re. 
view by bearing testimony to the 
merit with which this gentleman has 
recorded the history of his profes. 
sion, during the most eventful period 
of our national existence. 





Description of the Ruins ofan ancient 
City, discovered near Palenque, 
in Guatemala, in Spanish America, 
Translated from the Spanish. Ato. 
pp- 128. London, 1823. 


This work is dedicated, with per- 
mission, to Lord Holland, a noble- 
man so distinguished in literature 
in general, and particularly in the 
literature of Spain, that the prefix. 
ture of his name is a sufficient gua- 
rantee for the authenticity of the 
original Spanish documents, of 
which this work professes to be a 
translation ; and the critic is, there- 
fore, left only to the task of examin- 
ing into the nature of these ruins, and 
into the sagacity of the speculations 
that have been formed upon their 
discovery. 

Guatemala is a narrow mountain- 
ous tract of country, about 100 miles 
broad, and 400 miles long, situated 
on the western shores of the Isthmus 
of Darien, and consequently washed 
by the Pacific Ocean. It is very 
subject to earthquakes, and the 
capital of the province was destroy- 
ed by these convulsions of nature 
in 1751, and again in 1773, when 
the Spanish government built a 
capital, about twenty-five miles dis- 
tant from the site of the former city. 

Several ruins having been re- 
ported to exist near Palenque, a 
city on the Isthmus, and on the 
Micol, a river emptying itself into 
the Bay of Campeche, the Cabinet 
of Madrid, on the 15th May, 1736, 
issued an order for the exploring of 
these objects of antiquarian re- 
search, and the execution of these 
instructions were intrusted to a Cap- 
tain Antonio del Rio, of whose re- 
port to government on the subject 
we have now a literal translation. 

Captain del Rio found a line of 
road extending half a league, and 
covered with ruins, at the extremity 
of which, on an elevation, were 
situated the remains of fourteen 
stone houses, the most dilapidated 
of which were sufliciently perfect to 
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have their apartments discernable. 
The most considerable of these build- 
ings stands in a rectangular area of 
450 yards by 300, and on a mound 
twenty yards high; it is surrounded 
by the remaining thirteen ruins. 
The fragments of stone buildings 
viewed from this spot extend in a 
line E. and W. near eight leagues, 
and from N. to S. not more than 
half a league. Under the chief 
building are the remains of a sub- 
terranean stone aqueduct of great 
solidity, and ata distance of twenty 
leagues to the South are similar 
ruins, in one of which the friezes, 
with statues and figures in relief, 
are still in good preservation ; eight 
leagues to the North are other ex- 
tensive ruins, and the whole line of 
country, on the interior borders of 
Campeche, bears evident marks of 
former population by a people ad- 
vanced in civilization. But the prin- 
cipal building near Palenque is an 
architecture rude and massive, and 
resembling the gothic. The en- 
trance on the East is by a portico 
thirty-six yards long and three 
broad, supported by rectangular 
pillars, or rather isolated pilasters, 
without base or pedestal, with mas- 
sive architraves, ornamented by a 
species of shield, and cver this ar- 
isa, between two of the pilas- 
ters, there is extant a frieze of five 
feet long by six broad. Between 
the windows, some of which are 
square and others in the form of a 
ireek cross, are medallions con- 
taining heads and other devices. 
Beyond the portico is a square 
court, entered by seven steps, and 
on the sonth side of which are re- 
maining four small chambers with- 
out ornament. There is another 
court and a tower of sixteen yards 
high, with an interior tower anda 
flight of steps leading to the sum- 
mit. There are very numerous 
devices on various parts of the 
building, all in relief, and generally 
in medio relievo, many of them 
grotesque and therefore probably 
intended to represent their deities, 
The blocks of stone composing the 
building were generally very large, 
being sometimes seven or eight feet 
long by about four feet broad. A 
second building examined by Cap- 
tain del Riv had a saloon of sixty 
feet long by ten feet broad, orna- 
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mented by stucco figures of females 
with children in their arms, in demi- 
relief. All these fourteen build- 
ings were of great similarity in their 
architecture, and analogous in the 
arrangement and distribution of 
their compartments. Captain del 
Rio indulges in very little conjec- 
ture, and broaches no theory or 
hypothesis relating to his discove- 
ries, but has confined himself simply 
to reporting facts, and giving lite- 
ral and linear descriptions of these 
vestiges of antiquity. 

Captain del Rio’s report is dated 
June 24, 1787, and in 1794, a 
Doctor Paul Felix Cabrera, of the 
city of New Guatemala, published a 
treatise on these discoveries of the 
Spanish officer, in which he endea- 
vours to prove a connexion anciently 
existing between the Americans 
and the Egyptians, and other peo- 
ple of our hemisphere. Our Spanish 
doctor, like all theorists, has no 
notion of stopping half way in his 
ocean of deductions; for he not 
only tells us that he has solved the 
grand problem of the aborigines, 
or first population of America, but 
he informs us who were the first 
inhabitants of Mexico, and precisely 
when they first arrived, &c. &e. 
Virgil tells us, ‘ Feltx qui potutt 
rerum cognoscere causas,” and if 
he speaks truth, the antiquaries 
must be a most happy class of gen- 
tlemen, for no objects of antiquity 
can be discovered that dozens of 
causes do not follow in rapid succes- 
sion, and, although contradictory, 
the greater part of them are always 
given in the ea cathedré form. 

Doctor Cabrera is a faithful Ca- 
tholic, but he thinks it consistent 
to give us a broad assertion (page 
26), that the scriptures are a “ re- 
cord of superstitions, idolatries, and 
other errors repugnant to true re- 
ligion.” Now, with Hamlet, “ we 
hold it not honesty to have it thus 
set down,” and least of all by one 
yomeeeite the degree of doctor. 

‘ollowing this assertion we have 
pages of reasoning too connie 
for us to notice; and although the 


problem of the first population of 


America has been declared by the 
greatest authors to be a mere 
theory, elucidated by no_ histories, 
manuscripts, nor traditions of the 
American tribes, the doctor, on a 
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host of assumed or perverted data, 
and by a chain of reasoning that 
could prove any thing and every 
thing, comes to a positive conclu- 
sion that the Americans are derived 
from the Egyptians, Carthagenians, 
Jews, &c. &c. that the ancient At- 
lantis was no other than the island 
of Hispaniola, and, in short, so won- 
derfully successful has this Doctor 
Paul Felix Cabrera been in his his- 
torical and antiquarian researches, 
that he has even given us a chrono- 
logical table, containing all the 
Mexican Kings from 291 years to 
34 years helene Christ. We will 
not insult our readers by saying 
any thing further of the part of 
this volume which relates to Doctor 
Cabrera, who exhibits a strong 
proof of the mischief done to so- 
ciety by rearing men to a religion, 
which can be supported only by 
means of straining the mind to the 
perversion of its ratiocinative and 
other faculties. 

The report and graphic illustra- 
tions of these antiquities by Cap- 
tain Antonio del Rio are well 
worthy of the attention of the cu- 
rious, but his discoveries do not 
appear to us to throw the smallest 
light upon the problem of how 
America first became inhabited by 
the human species; they merely 
establish that cities and populous 
districts existed formerly on the 
borders of Campeche, and that their 
inhabitants were not identically the 
same people as those whom the 
Spaniards, on their arrival, found 
in such power in other parts of 
Mexico. Writers on such subjects 
have the absurd habit of selecting 
two distant nations, and tracing 
‘some resemblance in their ancient 
customs, manners, religions, and 
civil architecture, they draw the 
inference that one must have been 
descended from the other, forgetting 
that such resemblances merely prove 
the general analogy of our animal 
nature; and that man, under similar 
stages in the scale of civilization, 
will have analogous institutions, 
and analogous objects both of orna- 
ment and of convenience, although 
these may be all modified differently 
by various contingent circumstances. 

The human figures copied by 
Captain del Rio all bear a resem- 
blance to each other, and have a 
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contour both of face and of body 
different from any race that we have 
yet been made acquainted with ; but 

ow is it possible to tell whether 
these figures were good or had 
representations of a people who 
héve left no other records of their 
existence, or whether they might 
not have been capricious personifica- 
tions of their objects of worship. 
On such subjects all is vague con- 
jecture, and it is idle to speculate 
on such uncertain data. The origin 
of the human race is beyond the 

owers of the human faculties to 
Siaanet and it is no mark of wis. 
dom to inquire into that which, 
from the nature of the human mind, 
it is abstractedly impossible for us 
to ascertain. Sufficient is it for us 
to know that the great object of 
our being made is, io modify our 
thoughts and conduct so as to pro- 
duce the greatest possible sum of 
happiness to society, with the least 
quantity of evil. 





Matins and Vespers, with Hymns, 
and occasional devotional Pieces. 
By John Bowring, 12mo. pp. 255. 
London, 1823. 


If the volume before us were of 
less merit, or even devoid of any 
ee to public favour, any 
iterary censures ought to fall ra- 
ther on ourselves and on other 
critics than upon Mr. Bowring; 
for the high degree of praise which 
we, in common with others, be- 
stowed upon this gentleman for his 
translations in his ** Russian Antho- 
logy” was calculated to act as a 
stimulus to any person to put forth 
his powers in original composition. 

These matins, vespers, and hymns 
breathe a fervid spirit of piety and 
devotion, but we doubt whether 
they will do more than sustain the 
reputation that Mr. Bowring has 
acquired by his preceding works. 
Considering the prodigious number 
of forms of almost every possible 
description, which men of every de- 
gree of talent have devoted to the 
subject of religious worship, it 1s 
obvious that it is almost impossible 
for any on to compose a volume 
of this description without repeat- 
edly recurring to ideas and to 
figures which have been before pre- 
sented to the public, or without 
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frequently varying from himself 
more in formof expression than in 
substance of thought. It is for 
these reasons that the little volume 
now before us bears no impress of 
novelty, and even in those composi- 
tions which most evince Mr. Bow- 
ring’s powers of intellect, and dis- 
play his usual strength and elegance, 
we often meet with ideas that have 
been made familiar to us by pre- 
ceding authors, or which we have 
before seen in the present volume, 
either in other forms, or in forms 
but. little varied from what may 
be immediately under our cogni- 
zance. But Mr. Bowring’s good 
sense and candour are commensurate 

ith his intellectual superiority, 
for in his preface he acknowledges 
having taken much from foreign 
authors, and to this praise we may 
add that his devotional feelings are 
far from proscriptive or circumscrib- 
ed by any spirit of sect, or attach- 
ment to creed or religious theory, 
they breathe the feelings of general 
piety to the Godhead, and are such 
as every denomination of christians 
may join in with equal zeal and 
sincerity. 

There is a matin and a vesper for 
every morning and evening of a 
week in spring, in summer, in au- 
tumn, and in winter, and after which 
we have about sixty pages of hymns 
and light devotional pieces. 

We have thus already passed our 

judgment in general terms upon 
the volume, and it remains for us 
only to support that judgment by a 
few opinions in detail, or by giving 
a few references to particular pieces, 
or a few quotations from particular 
passages. We must only here ex- 
eee our satisfaction in acknow- 
edging that every merit of thie 
work is peculiarly to be attached to 
the author, ohdiet its defects are 
solely to be attributed to his course 
having been so frequently traversed 
before. 

In elucidation of this remark we 
may refer to the first matin (page 3), 
which the author has rendered im- 
pressive, but which yet does not 
contain a single idea that has not 
been before us repeatedly, or which 
Is not obvious to every educated 
person. Many of the pieces asso- 
ciate the mind immediately to some 
of Addison’s most celebrated hymns, 
Eur. Mag. May, 1823. 
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whilst others recall to our recollec- 
tion the psalms in the sacred vo- 
lume. Who is there that will not 
have such associations created in 
his mind by the following lines :— 


“ How shall I praise Thee, Lord of 
Light, 
How shall I all thy love declare.” 


* Come hither, spirit, come, they say.” 


“ The Heavens, O Lord, Thy power 
proclaim, 

And the earth echoes back thy name ; 

‘Ten thousand voices speak thy might, 

And day to day, and night to night.” 


“ How sweet to think of him, how 
sweet 

Te hold with him communion meet, 

In his blest presence to rejoice.” 


But the recurrence of the same 
ideas in different, and not very dif- 
ferent language is almost endless, 
we shall mention but one or two 
instances: 


P. 60.—“ No distance can cutreach thy 


eye, 
No night obscure thy endless 
day,” &e. 
P. 155.—“ Darkness deep, or distance 
wide, 


Cannot man from God divide.” 
P. 60—No night of sorrow can con- 
ceal 
Man from thy notice, from thy 
care.” 


We have just quoted, 


“ How sweet to think of him, how 
sweet, 
To hold with him communion meet.” 


In page 107 we have again; 


“In such an hour as this how sweet, 
To hold with Heaven communion 
meet.” 


But in spite, if we may use the 
term, of the ground having been 
worn out before him, Mr. Bowring’s 
genius has made many of his pieces 
attractive and pleasing; the follow- 
ing is simple and pretty: 


‘6 When the arousing call of morn 
Breaks o’er the hills, and day uew 
born 
Comes smiling from the purple east, 
And the pure streams of liquid light 
Bathe all the earth— renewed and 
bright, 
K 
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Uprising from its dream of rest— 

O how delightful then, how sweet, 
Again to feel life’s pulses beat, 
Again life's kindly warmth to prove, 
To drink anew of pleasure’s spring, 
Again our matin song to sing, 

To the great cause of light and love.” 


The following lines appear to us 
prosaic to a degree, that no counting 
on the fingers can induce us to call 
them poctical ; such as 


“ Heaven's right lined path may I dis- 

cera,”" 

hand-breadth 

road.” 

“ Walkest sublime in the winds, and 
greetest,” &e., 


cA 


from the onward 


In some instances whole measures 
are to us dissonant; such as 


“ Come forth in thy purple robes again, 
Thou bright star of Heaven; 
Another day the guardian of men 
Has to his children given.” 


The following is simple and 
pretty, although the ideas are not 
new: 


“ Yes Nature is a splendid shew, 
Where an attentive mind may hear, 
Music in all winds that blow ; 

And see a silent worshipper 

In every flower, in every tree, 

In every vale, onevery hill; 
Perceive a choir of melody 

In waving grass or whispering rill, 
And catch a soft but solemn sound ; 
Or worship from the smallest fly, 
The cricket chirping on the ground, 
The trembling leaf that hangs on high.” 


If we are rather severe in our 
‘critique upon Mr. Bowring, it has 
been on the principle that able 
minds can bear to have their faults 
laid open. We have a high respect 
for this gentleman’s powers of in- 
tellect, and, considering the pre- 
occupied nature of his subjects, we 
are bound to acknowledge that very 
few of our living authors could 
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have given us a more impressive 
volume. 


The Hermit of Mona, a Poem, and 
other Poems. By Thomas Joones, 
Esy. of the Inner Temple. l2mo, 
pp- 110. * London, IS22. 


VE trust that Mr. Pope’s well. 
known line, “ Who pens a stanza 
when he should engross,”’ does not 
apply to this gentleman of the Inner 
Temple, whose volume gives us a 
proof that he has been toiling up 
the steep and difhenlt ascent of 
Parnassus. Of the numberless works 
that now issue from the press it is 
not to be imagined that many can 
attain to lasting celebrity, or that 
even their authors cesign them for 
any thing more than a recreation to 
themselves and an amusement to 
the public for a season. We are far 
from wishing to condemn works of 
minor interest, and we view their 
increase without any of the asperity 
so commonly attributed to critics, 
but, on the contrary, we accept 
them as proofs of the growing pro- 
pensity to literature, and hail them 
as evidence of the improved state 
of society. 

The volume now before us is one 
of the minor productions of the 
season, and if it cannot boast any 
lofty pretensions to merit, it is at 
least on a level with the better pro- 
ductions of its class. The two prin- 
cipal poems, the one consisting of 
fifty pages, and the other of forty- 
three, are the best, the miscellane- 
ous poems being of little merit. 
We are always unwilling to cen- 
sure, but we cannot flatter the 
author that he is embued with the 
poetic fire sufheciently to attract 
much attention in an age which 
boasts so many writers of genius 
and learning. If the work be in- 
tended for its ‘“‘hour upon the 
stage,’’ we do not condemn it; if it 
be intended for a longer life, the 


« 


author’s hopes will be disappointed. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


AMERICA. 

New York.—A merchant of this city 
has just established a steam packet- 
boat, to ply regularly between New York 
aud Charleston, South Carolina, from 
whence it is to proceed to the Havan- 
nah, and to touch again at Charleston 
on its return. The vessel is named the 

tobert Fulton, she is of 700 tons, and 
cau use her sails in case of necessity. 
She is well armed, and is easily sup- 
plied with fuel, from the abundance of 
wood in all parts of America. 

Virginia, Charlotteville—Mr. Jef- 
ferson, the former President of the 
United States, has finished a useful and 
giorious life by establishing “ the Uni- 
versity of Virginia,” at Charlotteville, 
near Monticello, his place of residence. 
The building, raised at the expense of 
the province, is of the ancient order 
of architecture. There will be ten 
professors, each having a separate 
apartment, and there will be five re- 
fectories, and 104 chambers for 208 
pupils. Mr. Jefferson declares his in- 
tention to select the most able profes- 
sors from Europe, in order to make 
this University the first in the United 
States. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Buenos Ayres.—The public instruc- 
tion established in this city is divided 
into four branches. Ist. languages, 
metaphysics, and belles lettres; 2nd. 
the abstract and mixed sciences; 3rd. 
medicine; and 4th. jurisprudence. 
The societies established to correspond 
with these four divisions are, the Lite- 
rary Society, the Societies for Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, both 
in theory and application to public 
works; the Society of Medicine, and 
lastly, the Society of Jurisprudence. 

ASIA. 

Sumatra, Bencoulen.—The expedi- 
tion fitted out at Madrass, to ascertaia 
the length of the pendulum under the 
line, arrived at Bencoulen, on the 20th 
of April, 1822, on board the Morning 
Star, The governor immediately pro- 
vided a vessel to convey the gentlemen 
of the expedition, with their attendants 
and instruments, to a place adapted to 
their object. 

Calcutta.—The Agricultural Society 
of this city held itssitting on the 22nd 
May, 1822. Dr. Russell was admitted 
a member. The government have of- 


fered the society the annual sum of 


one thousand roupees. Several prizes 


were offered for the promotion of ob- 
jects of a local interest. The govern- 
meut has further ordered that those 
members of the Academy of Oriental 
Languages at Fort William who can 
produce certificates from the profes. 
sors, stating their progress in any one 
of the languages taught, shall receive 
a reward of 800 roupees (about £54). If 
their progress be at all remarkable 
the reward may be extended to 1,600 
roupees. 
GERMANY. 

The Concordia (an almanack) for 
1823, published at Leipsic, has been 
seized and confiscated, on account of 
its containing the lives of Themistocles 
and Camillus, with some allusions 
which were considered of a seditious 
nature. 

The Literary Gazette, published at 
Munick, by M. de Mastiaux, for the 
use of the Catholic priests, has been 
subjected to the censor of the press. 

A Rescript of the King of Bavaria 
has just founded, in Schleisheim, a 
school of rural economy, similar to 
the agricultural institutions of M. de 
Fellenberg, in which the pupils are 
divided into three classes, ‘The first 
class comprehends all those who are 
destined toinferior species of labour; 
the secopd admits those who are to be 
made acquainted with various practical 
modes of avriculture; and the third 
class consisis of persous who are to be 
taught the scierces relating to rural 
economy. ‘Theories are to be abjured, 
and the instructions will be founded 
upon the basis of observation and ex- 
periment. This establishment, as well 
as the Polytechuical Museum, opened 
in May, iS22, must be 
amovgst the most uscful institutions 
for promoting industry. The plan ori- 
giuated with the Minister of Finance. 

The last convent of monks ia Saxony 
has at length been broken up. It had 
heen reduced to only eight wonks, and 
the building had long been used asa 
magazine for military stores. Five of 
these mouks have been appointed 
teachers in the Catholic Gynmasium at 
Erfurt. 

For a length of time the students of 
the German Universities have been in 
the habit of forming either secret or 
public associations, and which the 


cousidered 


government has in vain attempted to 
prevent. The associations known uoder 
the names of Laudsmannschafiten, Bur- 
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schenschafften, &c, have no sooner 
been suppressed than they have been 
again secretly organized under other 
names. The government has, therefore, 
at length so far yielded to the spirit of 
the times as to grant a sort of repre- 
sentative constitution to the University 
of Tubingen. Students, not matricu- 
lated, elect a council of fifteen trom 
amongst themselves, and which coun- 
cil is to be renewed by . two-thirds 
every six months. To be qualified for 
this council a youth must have at- 
tended the upper schools for six months, 
without any censure from the “ Com- 
inission of Discipline.” The council is 
authorised to represent the general 
body of the students, and to preter to 
the higher authorities of the academy 
all complaints as well as propositions 
relative tothe improvement of studies ; 
it has also the power of convoking the 
students in a general assembly, and 
that without the approbation of the 
* Commission of Discipline.” The prin- 
cipal objects of this council are to 
superintend the morals and the studies 
of the pupils, to prevent minor disorders 
and discord, but more especially to 
supercede the former secret association, 
This constitution has now existed for one 
year, and has been found very useful. 
It is a sagacious and profound measure, 
calculated to direct the improved spirit 
of the age to results most beneficial to 
society, and is infinitely preferable to 
the system of coercion and suppression 
of public opinion, adopted in oter 
states of Germany. ‘The whole plau 
reflects high honour on the govern- 
ment of Bavaria, and it is to be hoped 
that other countries will follow so use- 
ful an example. 

In making excavations in the moun- 
tain of Bronislawn, in the province of 
Cracow, not far trom the mouument 
erected in honour of Kosciusko, there 
has been found in a rock or bed of 
chalk, and at teu ells below the surface, 
an enormous back bone of an animal. 
It is twelve ells long, and anatomists 
are examining it in order to ascertain 
whether it is the remnant of any ani- 
mal existing before the deluge. 

PRUSSIA. 

In last September was held at Ber- 
lin, the first exhibition of objects of 
uational art’ and industry. The ex- 
hibition was on the plan of those of 
France and Bavaria; it lasted six 
weeks, and was held at the Institute of 
industry. The sums paid for tickets 
of admission and for catalogues were 
devoted to afford gratuitous instruc- 
tion to pupils of merit. After the 
close of the exhibition honorary me- 
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dals were distributed to the artists and 
manufacturers who had most distin. 
guished themselves. 

in the half-yearly meeting of the 
University of Berlin, held in the sum- 
mer of 1822, the University was found 
to contain 1,182 students, of which 109 
were foreigners ; 227 were students of 
protestant divinity; 411 of jurispru- 
dence; .370 of medicine ; and 174 of 
philology, philosophy, and the sciences, 
It appeared also that the other Uni- 
versities of Prussia were as follows: — 
Bonn 571 students, of which 80 were 
foreigners ; 151 werestudying theology, 
206 jurisprudence, 130 medicine, and 
84 philology and philosophy.—Breslaw 
539 students, of which 60 were foreign- 
ers; 231 were studying theology, 159 
jurisprudence, 46 medicine, 100 philo- 
sophy and philology.—Halle 866 stu. 
dents, of which 147 were foreigners ; 
540 were studying theology, 198 juris. 
prudence, 78 medicine, ard 50 philo- 
sophy and philology.—Konisberg 259 
students, of which 29 were foreigners ; 
$4 were studying theology, 95 juris- 
prudence, 20 medicine, 60 philosophy 
and philology. No report had been 
received from the University of Greiss- 
walde, and which, it was feared, would 
be suppressed. From the total of the 
above returns it appears that in the 
Prussian Universities there are 1,236 
students of theology (only 193 are Ca. 
tholics) 10,69 of jurisprudence, 644 of 
medicine, and 468 of philosophy and 
philology. The few students at Greiss. 
walde are in about the same proportion, 

RUSSIA, 

Extraordinary instance of longevily. 
—In the city of Feodosia there is liv- 
ing a porter who was born at Erzerum, 
in Armenia, in 1702. [lis name is Soast 
Oglow, and last year he performed 
the feat of carrying a sack of flour to 
the top of a little hill. He has a strong 
appetite, and his memory is excellent. 
His grey beard has begun to grow 
biack at the roots, a phenomenon not 
without precedent amongst old people. 
He has cut three teeth since he was 
100 years old, but bis hearing has to- 
tally failed him, owing, perhaps, to his 
poverty obliging him to sleep in the 
streets during the rigour of the season, 
and owing also to his want of clothing. 
M. Busche, counsellor of state, has 
taken the portrait of this old man, and 
the military governor, Count Langeron, 
has afforded him assistance. 

The government of Caucasus has 
been erected into a province of four 
districts, by an Ukase, dated the 
24th July, 1822, Staropol to be the 
capital. 


- 
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SWEDEN. 

The Swedes have improved so much 
in the art of making saltpetre, that 
they entertain hopes of entirely dis- 
pensing with any importation of that 
article. Accerding to the official re- 
turn, East Gothland has alone manufac- 
tured last year 3,400 Swedish liesp- 
fuuds. 

The journal printed at Stockholm, 
under the tithe of Argus the Second, 
has been suppressed, and superceded 
by oue eutiticd Argus the Third. 


TURKEY. 

A Greek bishop has put into the 
hands of M. Bergyrei, Swedish Al- 
moner at Constantinople, the sacred 
book of the Druses, which consists of 
146 quarto pages. ‘This volume, con- 
taining principles dishonourable to 
humanity, has hitherto been concealed 
from the laity. 

ITALY. 

There have been discovered at Ver- 
celle a manuscript copy of the Proe- 
mium of the Institutes, and of the Epito- 
me of Julien; and there has also been 
discovered at Pistoja a copy of the 
Code of Justinian, made in the tenth 
century. 

Mr. Bluhme, who has been a long 
time at Verona, preparing a second 
edition of Gaius, has just discovered 
at Vercelli a manuscript of the Col- 
latio legum mosaicarum et romanarum 
ef the tenth ceutury. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Berne.—Mr. Ulric Schenk, a skilful 
mechanist of Berne, and pupil of the 
celebrated Reichenbach, has just in- 
vented a new sort of pump or fire 
engine. In September last he exhibited 
the powers of this useful engine in 
the presence of a vast number of spec- 
tators at Lozwyl, near Langenthal. 
The pump placed in apy stream or 
basin, was able to throw up a volume 
of water to the height of 125 feet, si- 
multaneously supplying two other 
pumps of an ordipary description. 

Lausanne.— Messrs. Reynier and de 
Dompierre, conservators of the anti- 
quities of the Canton, reported to the 
Council of State, last November, a dis- 
covery at the site of the ancient Aven- 
ches of two mosaic pavements of a 
beautiful description, aud in high pre- 
servation. The largest of these pave- 
ments represented a head of Ceres, of 
the natural size, a part of a stag, a jay, 
a lion, &c. elegantly framed. The 
other pavement was about twenty-two 
feet square, aud was situated in the 
meadows of Maladeyre; its designs 
are various but fantastical, Measures 


have been taken for the preservation 
of these antiquities. 

The Society for the Improvement of 
Arts at Geneva have offered a premium 
of 500 florins (about £100), for the best 
plan of a Museum, to be constructed 
above the Orangery of the Botanical 
Garden, on the scale of the Orangery 
being enlarged on each side by five 
arches equal to those already existing, 
‘The building is to contain, besides the 
clongation of the orangery on the 
ground floor, a hall of antiquities, a 
picture gallery, a hall, lighted from 
the top, for the exhibition of paintings, 
another hall for drawings after nature, 
with one or two coutiguous cabinets, 
and, finally, a hall for the school of 
modeling. The candidates, in their 
plans, are not to neglect the details of 
the interior ornaments. ‘Two other 
prizes have also been offered by anony- 
mous individuals for plans of the same 
description of building to be erected 
ou some public spot, such, for instance, 
as the Place de la Comedie. The 
first prize is a golden medal, valued at 
500 florins, and the second a similar 
medal, but valued at only 200 florins, 
These planus are to contain, on the 
ground floor, two halls for the school 
of painting, one for that of modeling, 
a depot for the plaster and casts, apart- 
meuts for the keeper, and other accom 
modations for the directors of the 
studies and for the keeper; two halls 
to be used as depéts for the machines 
relative to agriculture and industry. 
Ou the first floor, the building to con- 
tain a hall for antiquities, two contigu- 
ous picture galleries, a hall for draw- 
ings after nature, a hall for the 
assembly of about 100 persons, and a 
cabinet for engravings. Onthe second 
floor, two suits of apartments for the 
directors of the academy, each consist- 
ing of five rooms and two working 
apartments, offices for the above officers 
and the keeper. The building is to 
occupy not more than 7,000 superficial 
square feet. The plams are to be on 
a scale of two lines to a foot. A state- 
ment of details with an estimate is to 
accompany each plan. 

The government of Berne has en- 
trusted to Professor Snell, the charge 
of compiling a code of municipal laws. 

FRANCE. 

The following is a list of the works 
of the Emperor Napoleon, and which 
will undoubtedly be inserted in the 
collection of the works of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, published at Paris, by M. 
Panckoucke. 1. Letter of M. Buona- 
parte to M. Mattes Buttafuoco, Deputy 
of Cersica, at the National Assembly, 
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1790, signed Buonaparte, and dated 
from the Cabinet of Millet, 2Sth Jan. 
Second Year of Liberty, 1790. This 
letter consists of 28 pages, Svo., and 
was printed by M. Fr. X. Joly, at Dole, 
when Buonaparte was a lieutenant of 
the regiment de la Fere. Napoleon 
himself corrected the proofs, and set 
out for that purpose at four o’clock in 
the morning from Auxonue to Dole; 
after he had finished the correction he 
partook of a breakfast with M. Joly, 
aud returned to his garrison, at noon, 
the distance being eight leagues, by 
post. M. Amanthon of Dijon, has a 
copy of this letter, which was pre- 
sented by the author to a lady of 
Auxonne. 2. The Supper of Beaucaire. 
Avignon, a Sabine Journal, (Journal 
Sabin) 1793, Svo. and anonymous, 3. 
A complete collection of the letters, 
proclamations, speeches, messages, &c. 
of Napoleon, 2 vol. S8vo. 4. The un- 
published correspoudence, official and 
confidential, of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
7 vols. 8Svo. 5. The notes to a volume 
intitled the Battle of Austerlitz, by the 
Austrian General, Baron Stutterheim, 
Svo. 6. Manuscript from the Island 
of Elba, from the Bourbons in 1815, 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 7. Ou the Edu- 
cation of the Princes of the Blood in 
France. 8. Notes annexed to the 
Moniteur upon the translations of the 
Evglish Journals, which were submit- 
ted to him. 9. Essay, for the Prize 
proposed by the Academy of Besancon, 
10. History of Corsica, in 2 vols, i2mo. 
When Napoleon was in the Garrison of 
Auxonne in 1790, he sent for M. Joly 
to treat with him on the printing of 
this work. Napoleon, at that time, oc- 
cupied in the barracks a room, of 
which the whole furniture consisted of 
a bad bed, two chairs, and a table 
placed before the window, and covered 
with books and papers. One of his 
brothers slept on a mattrass in a Hitle 
side room. The bookseller agreed 
upon the price, but Napoleon was or- 
dered to Toulon, aud the work was 
never printed. 11. An account of a 
Polygrahic Machine for printing cir- 
culars with rapidity. 12. A Manu- 
script at present in possession of Count 
Dzialinski. 13. A history of his Public 
Life, written at St. Helena, and at 
present in possession of his testamen- 
tary executors. 

A very serious defect in the con- 
struction of the houses in many cities, 
and particularly in that of Mentz, is 
the apertures in the pavements leading 
into the cellars, and by which a person 
might be precipitated to the depth of 
fifteen or twenty feet, a specics of ac- 
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cident that often occurs. M. Herpin, 
of Mentz, and Secretary of the Society 
of Arts in that city, has effected a se- 
curity against such accidents by a 
very simple machine, by which it is 
contrived that on opening the cellar, 
two triangular pieces of iron, by a self. 
action, rise at,the. extremities of the 
opening, ard, on shutting the cellar, 
those triangles rest against one of the 
walls ; neither iv opening nor in shut. 
ting the cellars, does this contrivance 
produce any inconvenience tothe street, 
It has been examined and approved 
hy the Academical Society of Metz. 
Swimming Machine.—At the Academy 
of Swimming (dhiver du Gros-Cail- 
low) on the 23rd March, an experi 
ment was made before a vast concourse 
of spectators, of a machine for pre- 
serving swimmers from submersion. 
The machine is called a Rouanelte 
from its inventor, M. Rouan, ateacher 
of Paris, residing at No, 24, Marché 
Saint Honoré. The contrivance is two 
tin cones, very much elongated and 
strongly joined together. ‘They are 
applied under the arm-pits, and a per- 
son by their means can cross a river, 
bearing even a load or weight. The 
experiment was continued for more 
than halfan hour, and by four persons, 
amongst whom was the inventor, and 
a young child that did not know how 
to swim. The exhibition took place 
on a basin nearly 100 feet long, and 
20 broad, and 7 or S deep, The sue. 
cess of the experiment was complete. 

M. Barrot Roullon, editor of a work 
entitled, Of the People and of Govern- 
ments, taken from the Philosophical 
History of Raynal, has been sentenced 
to three months imprisonment, aud to 
pay 200 francs, on the ground of his 
publication containing noxious opinions, 

M. Dardonville, a dentist, and the 
author of some reflections upon trea- 
son, has been condemned to pay a fine 
500 francs, and to suffer one month’s 
imprisonment. 

The romance of Felicia, and the 
poems “de la Chandelle d’Arras” 
have been destroyed, by order of the 
Cour Royal of Paris. M. Logier, a 
bookseller, accused of selling the works 
to the injury of good morals, has been 
released from the charge. 

M. B. Constant has been sentenced 
to pay a fine of 1000 francs, for libels 
against the Attorney-general of the 
Court of Poitiers, contained in a 
Letter addressed to that Oficer. He 
has been sentenced to a further fine of 
1000 francs, for his Letter to M. de 
Carrere, which appeared in several 
of the public journals, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, is 
engaged in preparing for the press a 
mathematical work entitled the Ele- 
ments of a2 new Arithmetical Notation, 
in some respects analogous to that of 
Decimals ; by which expressiens pro- 
ducing a great variety of jufinite series 
may be obtained, which cau by no 
other meaus be found, the series dis- 
covered by the moderus, for the quad- 
rature of the circle and hyperbola, are 
shown to be aggregately incommen- 
surable quantities; and a criterion is 
given by which the conimensurability 
or incommensurability of infinite series 
may be infallibly and universally as- 
certained. The work will be pub- 
lished in S8vo. 

The third edition, is in the press, of 
Sir Astley Cooper’s work on Disloca- 
tations aud Fractures of the Joints, 4to. 
royal. 

Mr. ‘fT. D. Worgan is preparing for 
publication a Treatise on a Mote!, in 
forty-five parts; ten vocal and thirty- 
five instrumental, composed for every 
class of voice, and every sort of instru- 
ment generally used in concert; and 
illustrated by two Lectures, of which 
Mr. T. D. W. has published a Pro- 
spectus, 

Dr. Gordon Smith has in the press a 
new edition of the Principles of Foren- 
sic Medicine, which will contain much 
additional matter. The volume will 
embrace every topic on which the 
medical practitioner is liable to be 
called to give a professional opinion in 
aid of judiciary inquiries. 

Dr. Forster is about to publish Ilus- 
trations of the Mode of maintaining 
Health, curing Diseases, and protract- 
ing Longevity, by attention to the state 
of the Disgestive Organs; with popular 
Observations on the Influence of Peculi- 
arities of Air, of Diet, and of exercise, 
on the Human System, in 1 vol. Svo. 

Mr. Earle has in the press a work, 
containing—Ist, Practical Remarks on 
Fractures at the Upper Part of the 
Thigh, and particularly Fractures 
within the Capsular Ligament; with 
critical Obervations on Sir Astley 
Cooper’s Treatise on that subject, aud 
a Description of a Bed for the Relief 
of Patients suffering under these Ac- 
cidents and other Injuries,and Diseases 
which require a state of permanent 
Rest.—2d, Observations on Fractures 
of the Olecranon.—3d, Description of 
anew Apparatus for more effectually 
Securing the Upper Extremity in cases 
of complicated Injury of the Shoulder- 
joint and Scapula—dth, On the Re- 
establishment of a Canal in the place 


of a larwe Portion of the Urethra which 
had been destroyed.—5th, On the Me- 
chanism of the Spine. 

Gas Lighting.—I\n the 


! 


press, and 
speedily will be 


published, a second 
edition of the Theory and Practice of 
Gas Lightiog, by T. S. Peckston.—In 
this edjtion the author has considerably 
abridged the theoretical part of the 
work as given ip the first edition; and 
to render it as useful as possible to 
every practical man, there is intro- 
duced much orivinal matter relative to 
coal gas, and an entirely new treatise 
ou the ecouomy of the gases obtained for 
iliuminativg purposes trom oil, turf, &e. 

Nr. J. Frederic Daniell, F. R.S., has 
in the press a volume of Metevorologi- 
eal Essays, embracing, among others, 
the following important subjects ;— 
On the Constitution of the Atmosphere ; 
on the Radiation of Heat in the Atmos- 
phere ; on Meteorological Instruments ; 
on the Climate of Loudon: on the Con- 
struction and uses ofa New Hygrometer. 

Mr. Robert Meikleham, civil en- 
gineer, has in the press a practical 
‘Treatise on the various methods of 
Heating Buildings by steam, hot air, 
stoves, aud open fires, with some In- 
troduciory Observations on the Com- 
bustion of Fuel; on the contrivances 
for burning smoke and other subjects 
connected with the economy and dis- 
tribution of heat. With numerous ex- 
planatory Engravings. It will be pub- 
lished in June. 

‘rhe author of Domestic Scenes will 
shortly publish, in 3 vols. 12mo, Self 
Delusion, a novel, 

Mrs. Hofiland, author of Integrity, 
Son of a Gevius, Tales of the Manor, 
&c. is engaged on a new Tale, entitled 
Patience. 

Mr. Lowe is printing a new edition 
of his popular work on the State and 
Prospects of England, followed by a 
Parallel between England and France. 

A new novel will shortly appear, in 
3 vols, under the title of Edward 
Neville; or, the Memoirs of an Orphan. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
adapted to the present State of the 
Sciences, is preparing for publication ; 
it contains a new and general demon- 
stration of the Birromial Theorem; a 
uew Method of extracting the Cube 
Root; Improvements in Equations, the 
Summation of Series, &c.&c. By J. 
R. Young. 

Facetiea Cantabrigiensis is in the 
press, being anecdotes, smart sayings, 
satires, &c. By, or relating to, cele- 
brated Cantabs ; being a Companion 
to the Cambridge Tart. 
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Mr. Charles Dubois, F.L.S. is about 
to publish in a small volume an easy 
introduction to Lamarck, arrangement 
of the Genera of Shells; being a free 
translation of that part of his work 
(L’ Histoire des Animaux sons verté- 
bres,) which treats on Mollusca with 
certaceau coverings, to which are 
added illustrative remarks, additional 
observations, and a synoptic table. 

Captain A. Cruise, of the 84th regi- 
ment, has in the press, “ Journal of a 
‘Ten Months Residence in New Zea- 
land,” which will appear next month 
in an octavo volume. 

The author of Domestic Scenes has 
nearly ready for publication a new 
Novel, entitled,  Self-Delusion, or 
Adelaide d’Hautervche,” in 3 vols. 

The Rev. G. Wilson, author of the 
History of the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, &c. &e. will shortly publish, in a 
duodecimo volume, “ An Aiutidote to 
the Prison of Scepticism.” 

The public avill receive, in the 
course of a few weeks, from the pen 
of the Rev.R Harmer, Rector of Great 
Chalfield, Wilts, the First Part of Illus- 
trations, Historical, Biographical, and 
Miscellaneous of the Novels, by the 
author of Waverly, with criticisms 
general and particular, in three 
parts. 

Preparing for publication, * Histo- 
rical Notices of ‘Two Characters in 
Peveril of the Peak,” to be printed in 
post Svo. uniform with that work. 

A new Novel will appear in the 
course of a few Days, entitled, “ Ed- 
ward Neville, or the Memoirs of an 
Orphan,” in 3 vols. 

Early in June will be published, in 
18mo. price 3s. Elizabeth; being the 
first part of a series of French Classics, 
handsomely printed in the original, 
with elegant Engraviugs and Vig- 
nettes, by eminent Artists. Printed 
from the best Paris editions, revised, 
corrected, and accompanied with In- 
structive Notes, and the Lives of the 
Authors. By L. T. Ventouillac. 

In the press, a Memoir of Central 
India, with the History and copious 
Illustrations of the past and present 
condition of that Country, in 2 vols. 
8vo. with au original Map recently 
constructed; tables of the revenue, 
population, &c. A geological report 
and comprehensive index. By Sir John 
Malcolm G.C.B., &c. 

Museum Worsleyanum. This highly 
interesting and valuable work, con- 
sisting of the antique Basso Relievos, 
Bustos, Statues, and Gems; with Views 
ef the Levant, collected by the late 
Sir Richard Worsley, is preparing for 
publication, 2 vols. imperial 4to. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
DIVINITY. 

The Harmony of the Scriptures Vj. 
dicated, or apparently coutradictory 
Passages reconciled, in a Series of 
Nineteen Lectures. By John Hayter 
Cox, Svo. 7s, 6d. 

Jesus sliewing Mercy, the fifth edj- 
tion, 18mo. bds. 2s. Gd. 

EDUCATION. 

On Education. By the late Fresi- 
dent Dwight, 18mo.1s. 6d. 

Dissertations introductory to the 
Study and right Understanding of the 
Language, Structure, and Contents of 
the Apocalypse. By Alexander ‘Til. 
lock, LL.D, &c. &c. 

First Lessons in Latin, consisting of 
easy and progressive Selections in 
Latin Construing. By the Rev. J. 
Evans, second edition, enlarged and 
improved. 

MEDICINE. 
Pharmacopeeia Imperialis, sive Phar- 
macopoeia Londinensis, Edinburgensis 
et Dublinensis, collatce; cum Notes 
Anglisis decompositiones chemicas ex- 
ponentibus. Editio Secunda, 12mo. 
7s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign 
and British Medicine and Surgery, and 
of the Sciences connected with them; 
with original cases and communica. 
tions. No. 18, 4s. 6d, 

Popular Directions for the preven- 
tion and cure of Head-achs, Colds and 
Idigestion, with Medical Prescriptions 
and Cases, interspersed with the most 
useful Remarks on these subjects, in 
the works of Mr. Abernethy, Sir Astley 
Cooper, Dr. Hamilton,and Dr.W. Philip. 
The second edition, improved by a Me- 
dical Practitioner, [8mo. 2s, 6d. 

A Manual of Toricology, in which 
the Symptoms, Treatment, and Tests, 
of the various Poisons, mineral, vegi- 
table, and animal, are concisely stated. 
To which are added, Directions for the 
Recovery of Persons in a State of sus- 
pended animation. The second edition, 
with additions. By William Stowe, 
M.R.C.S., &c. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatment on the most 
frequent Diseases of the Mouth and 
Teeth, especially the Accidents of the 
First Dentition ; with the Means of re- 
medying them, of preserving all the 
Parts of the Mouth in good condition; 
and an Essay on the Physical Educa- 
tion of Children, To which are added, 
Considerations on the Improvement of 
the Instruments of a Dentist, on a new 
lustrument proposed by the Author, 
and some proposed Plans relative to 
Artificial Teeth, with an Engraving. 
By T. G. Gerbaux, Surgeon- Dentist, 
from Paris, &c, &c. 12mo. 5s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ringan Gilhaize ; or, the Covenan- 
ters. By the author of “ Annals of 
the Parish,” “ Sir Andrew Wylie,” 
«The Entail,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 
boards. 

Mary Magdalene’s Funeral Tears 
for the Death of Our Saviour. By 
Robert Southwell, 2 vols. royal t6mo., 
with a Portrait, 8s. 

Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, a reprint 
of scarce Tracts, relating to the County 
and City of Gloucester. With a Por- 
irait and Map, 4to. 10s. Gd. royal 4to. 21s. 

The English Constitution produced 
and illustrated. By Major Cartwright, 
1823, Svo. 12s. 

The Correspondent’s Assistant; or, 
Familiar Letter-Writer, being a selec- 
tion of Letters, from the works of the 
most elegant and esteemed authors, 
upon all the useful and generally inter- 
esting occurrences of Life; to which 
is added, the Secretary’s Guide, shew- 
ing the correct Manner of addressing 
Persous in every rank of Life; the Go- 
vernment Offices, Public Companies, 
&c. 12mo. 5s. 

No. IL. of the Student’s Companion, 
a Literary, Mathematical, and Philo- 
sophical Miscellany. 2s. 

A Narrative of the Life and Travels 
of Serjeant B——, late of the Royals. 
Written by Himself, in 1 vol. 12mo. ds. 

Lady Ann; or, the Little Pedlar, 
12mo. By the author of the Blue Silk 
Work. 

A Zodiacal Chart, or Orrery of Na- 
ture, exhibiting all the Constellations 
of the Zodiac, with their Stars from the 
first to the seventh Magnitudes, and 
their cluster and nebula, being a per- 
fect Fac-simile of that part of the 
Heavens, in which the Planetary Bo. 
dies perform their revolutions, con- 
taining all those fixed points by which 
their Motions are ascertained. This 
Chart, with its Descriptive Companion, 
will be found to give a most satisfac- 
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tory illustration of the Solar System. 
By 'T. Stackhouse. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Mr. Donovan proceeds regularly with 
his New Monthly Miscellany of Exotic 
Natural History, entitled the Natu- 
ralist’s Repository ; the ‘Twelfth Num. 
ber, which completed the First Volume, 
was published in due succession. The 
Thirteenth or First Number of the 
Second Volume has just appeared, 3s.6. 
each number. 

POETRY. 

Emancipation, a poem, in two Cantos, 
embellished; with Explanatory Notes 
and fine Caricature Designs, for the 
{nstruction of his Holiness Pope Pius ; 
to which is added, the Plain Man’s 
Reply to the Catholic Missionaries. 
Dedicated to Lord Chancellor Eldon. 
By the Ghost of Martin Luther, Svo- 
os. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Relative Taxation ; or, Observations 
on the Impolicy of Taxing Malt, Hops, 
Beer, Soap, Candles, and Leather ; 
with a View of the Manner in which 
the Duties imposed upon them affect 
the different kinds of Land, whether 
in grass or tillage; and their constant 
Tendency to increase Pauperism, with 
Reasons for substituting a Vax on 
Property ; concluding with an Euquiry 
into the Effects arising from perpetuat- 
ing the Land Tax. By T. Vaux, 8vo. 
7s. Gd. bds. 

No. IL. price 2s. 6d. (to be completed 
in twelve Monthly Parts) of Whitting- 
ham’s Cabinet Edition of the “ Elegant 
Extracts,” selected trom the British 
Poets and Poetical Translations. By 
kK. A. Davenport, Esq. This work will 
not contain a single poem that has been 
printed in * Sharpe’s Elegant Ex- 
tracts,” and very few pieces that have 
appeared in any publication of a 
similar nature. 

TALES. 
Tales for my Pupils. By E. Dove 


POLITICAL DIGEST. 


Boru the domestic and the foreign 
news of the preceding month are so 
barren of events, that they may be 
little attractive to the superficial ob- 
servers, but read by men of penetra- 
tion, with areference to the future and 
to the past, they are most important, 
80 clearly developing the present state 
of political science and of political 

Eur. Mag. May, 1823. 


morality, as to form a remarkable por- 
traiture of the features of the age. 

On the 17th of February last, the 
Earl of Liverpool, in the House of 
Lords, assured the country, that with 
reference to the debt due by Austria to 
Great Britain (about 18,060,000 ster- 
ling) our government had been press- 
ing that of Vienua for a settlement, and 
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“he had no hesitation in saying, that 
the principle of an arrangement for the 
payment had been agreed to by the 
Austrian government.” We regret, 
therefore, to communicate that on the 
22d of April last, the Earl of Liverpool, 
in reply to Lord Darnley, stated, that 
Mr. Pitt very soon after these loans 
were made, had no expectation of the 
Austrian government fulfilling their 
promise of repayment, * and certainly 
the succeeding administration had not 
entertained such an expectation.” We 
suppose we must therefore conclude, 
that thisis amongst the large and count- 
less sums that Great Britain has lost 
by trusting to the honour and honesty 
of foreizn governments. 
The affairs of France and Spain have 
undergone a very lengthened discus- 
sion in the House of Lords. The Earl 
of Liverpool stated, that his Majesty's 
ministers had ascertained that the 
French government had employed large 
sunis of money for the purpose of ex- 
citing insurrections in Spain, at a time 
when they were professing amity and 
good faith towards the cabinet of Ma. 
drid, but that the French goveruament 
had positively denied the fact in their 
correspondence with our ministry. — 
Lord Ellenborough observed, that this 
disgraceful falsehood on the part of 
France was equalled by the tergiversa- 
tion of the other courts of Europe. In 
1820, the Congress at Laybach offici- 
ally declared, that they had no inten- 
tion whatever to interfere in the in- 
ternal concerns of Spain, although from 
i814 they had adopted the principle of 
crushing the spirit of liberty wherever 
its sacred flame might be rekindled. 
His Lordship proceeded to observe, 
that our Ambassador had advised the 
Spaniards to entrust to Ferdinand that 
degree of absolute power that might 
satisfy himself and the Bourbons of 
France, forgetting the degenerate cha- 
racter of Ferdinand,and that the views 
of France were such as this country 
had since most strongly reprobated as 
iniquitous in principle and absurd in 
nolicy; that whilst France was assur- 
ng our Ambassador of her pacific in- 
entions, she had actually sent ber 
ieets to the West Indies with instruc- 
ions to begin the war, and that no 
eliance ought to have been placed 
pon a Cabinet so lost to alf honour 
ad principle as that of the Bourbons. 
ord Holland, in a strain of the highest 
orals and of national pride, most 
rongly reprobated the ministry for 
) sting all their defence upon the ex- 
iency and individual interests of 
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England, instcad of assuming the higher 
ground of the injustice and wickedness 
of the attack upon Spain ; he observed 
that at the Congress of Verona, our 
government had had a negociator of 
brilliant talents, they liad the honest 
opinion of the Parliament and people 
of England in their favour, and above 
all, they had a just cause, and yet they 
had suffered France to pursue her dar. 
ing scheme of oppression against our 
allies of Spain; without our possess!ag 
the magnanimity to shield the op. 
pressed or to defend the cause of jus. 
tice. His Lordship was followed in 
the same strain by Lords King and 
Grey, by the Marquis of Lansdowne 
and by the Duke of Sussex.—The sub- 
ject was renewed in the House of 
Lords on the 12th of May, by Lords 
Grey aud Holland, when Lord Liver- 
pool entered tuto a defence of the 
course pursued by ministry, grounding 
his arguments upon the inexpediency 
of Great Britain eveu risking a war by 
assuming a higher attitude than she 
had done. 

On the 15th of May, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury brought up the report of 
the Committee on the Marriage Bill, 
which recommended the discontinuance 
of the forms of the late bill that had 
given such general! dissatisfaction ; it 
further left untouched the present re- 
gulations of banns and licences, and 
recommended that the marriages of 
minors should be valid at the disere- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, aud by 
suits at law brought by the preper par- 
ties within twelve months after such 
marriages had been solemnised. 

In the Honse of Commons, strong 
petitions have been preseuted praying 
for reform, that from Yorkshire was 
signed by 17,083 persous, forming two- 
thirds of the freeholcers of the couuty. 
Petitious were presented from Lincoln 
and from Norfolk. 

Lord John Russell made his motion 
for a Committee to inquire into the 
state of the representation, supporting 
it by such acknowledged facts of the 
system of the House, as violated the 
first principles of religion and abstract 
justice, as well as the whole letter and 
spirit of the Constitution. The divi- 
sion upon the question was 280 against 
169, the motion being therefore lost 
by 111. 

With respect to the inquiry now car- 
rying on in the House relative to the 
conduct of the High Sheriff of Dublio, 
in empanelling the Grand Jury to try 
the late Orange faction for their as- 
sault on the Lord™Lieutenant at the 
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Theatre, until that inquiry be termi- 
nated we must abstain from any length- 
ened remarks; we can only observe, at 
present, that the evidence given at the 
Bar of the House clearly shews that 
the mode of administering justice in 
Irclaned is most polluted by party zeal 
ana religious virutence, and that even 
the sacred nature of an oath is no pro- 
tection against the spirit of religious 
animosity. 

Tie Cause of Negro Emancipation 
has been ably argued in the House by 
Mr. Buxton, Mr. Wilberforce, and by 
Mr. Brovgham. Mr. Buxton proved 
by an appea! to history and to recent 
events, that no danger whatever was 
to be apprehended from agitating the 
question, or from rapidly pursuing the 
objects of the abolitionists. He stated 
that the principal design of his present 
measures would be to grant the slaves 
the sabbath as a day of rest, as well as 
one week day for the cultivation of 
their own grounds, to emancipate all 
the future offspring of slaves, and to 
abolish the system of working the 
negros under the lash of the cart-whip. 
Mr. Canning stated, that the govern- 
ment would consent to Mr. Buxton’s 
measures as far as they went to the 
prevention of the flogging of females, 
of working the slaves by the cart-whip, 
and to giving them more time to attend 
to their own affairs. He would also 
pledge himself to measures that would 
teud to the protection of the property 
of the negroes, and to their leaving 
that property by will, as well as toany 
measures that conid promote the mar. 
rieges of negroes, and facilitate the 
admission of their evidence in Courts 
of Law, but he would not consent to 
the emancipation of the children, or to 
any measures relative to the slaves 
that might operate to the injury of the 
whites. Mr. Buxton finally withdrew his 
motion on ihe understanding that go- 
veramenat would substitute measures 
corresponding to the views which had 
just been declared by Mr. Canning. 

It is exceedingly satisfactory to hea 
the government so frequently avow 
themselves proselytes to the enlarged 
principles of free trade, so ably ad- 
vanced by Du Quesnay, and subse- 
quently expatiated upon by Adam Smith, 
by Ricardo, and other eminent men ; 
but we regret that the practical mea. 
sures of administration are so far be- 
hind the theory they now advance. 
The Presideat of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Huskisson, has, however, avowed 
that it is the intention of government 
to put the commerce of Ireland upon a 
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parity with that of England, so that 
there shall be no more restrictions be- 
tween the trish and English ports than 
between the ports of any two English 
counties. This measure is due in com- 
mon justice to Ireland, and, by tending 
to relieve her distresses, will essen- 
tially contribute to tranquillize that un- 
happy country. The other measure 
relating to Ireland is that of compel- 
ling the Protestant clergy, at the de- 
sire of their parishioners, to accept a 
cemmutation of their tithes, the amount 
to be settled by a sort of Parish Jury 
upon the calculation of the neat receipt 
for tithes upon the average of the 
seven preceding years. Although these 
measures will have the most beneficial 
effects upon the condition of the Irish, 
they are trifling in comparison to what 
must eventually be dove in correcting 
abuses, before the Irish can be put in 
that condition in which it is possible 
to moralize any people. Mr. Goulburn 
has moved a renewal of the Irish In- 
surrection Act, declaring that country 
to be ina state of demoralization un- 
equalled in modern Europe. It has 
been replied to hisstatement, that it is 
in vain to continue to meet the evil by 
martial law and insurrection acts, or 
by any coercive measures whatever. 
That the only possible way of tran- 
quillizing the trish, and converting 
them into good citizens, is to relieve 
them from religious disqualifications 
and from religious and political op- 
pression of every sort; that their pre- 
sent disorganized state must 
either from our bad 
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them, or from some essential ditlereace 
in their physical character from that 
of any other people exisiing. ‘That as 
no such difference in the Irish charac. 
ter has ever been alledged, the infer- 
ence is, that the evils existing in Ire- 
land are the mere results of our system 
of ruling, and cessante causa cessut et 
effectus. 

Sir James Mackintosh has renewed 
his enlightened etforts to relieve our 
criminal code of its sanguinary features, 
and to render it at once humane and 
efficacious, but the government, al- 
though agreeing with his principles, 
have opposed their application in detail, 
and the motion of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh was lost by a division of 86 to 76. 

Mr.Whitmore again brought forward 
his motion upon equallizing the duties 
on West and East India Sugar. He 
stated that the imposing so heavy a 
duty upon the East India sugars, to 
order to favour the West India pro-. 
prietors, amounted to a tax of between 
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2 and £3,000,000 per annum on the 
people ef England. Independent of 
which the relief of the East India 
trade, from the unnatural restrictions 
now imposed upon it, would be of an 


Woollens exported to India .,.......00.+.£183,450 
Cottons exported to India ......e..eeee0e0 109,840 


{t was furtber urged that the present 
monopoly of the sugar market, granted 
to the West Indians, was nothing more 
than a bounty enabling and encourag- 
ing them to continue their slave sys- 
tem, and that unnatural state of com- 
mercial and political existence that 
never could continue longer than it 
was supported by the arm of govern- 
meut at the expense of the community 
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immense benefit to England, in proof 
of which he quoted the following re. 
turn to shew the beneficial effects of 
having lately enlarged our system of 
commerce with the East Indies. 
1515. 1822. 

£1,421,649 

1,200,325 


at large. His motion, however, was 
opposed by Mr. Huskisson, and lost. 
On the whole, the domestic occur. 
reuces of the month are important, as 
evincing an incipient advance towards 
those enlarged principles of commerce 
and of general policy, upon which the 
prosperity of states, and the happiness 
of individuals can alone be founded. 


FOREIGN. 
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The annals of modern France do not 
present us with any campaign more 
iniquitous in its objects, more inglori- 
ous in its results, or more mean and 
peity in its details than that of the 
Duke D’Angouleme against the Spanish 
constitution. The character of this 
campaign is rendered still more ridi- 
culous by its contrast with the recent 
meteor-like movements of Napoleon. 
The latest accounts from France re- 
present the Duke D’Angouleme no 
further advanced on the 12th of May 
than Valladolid, whilst Marshal Mou- 
cey, harassed and endangered by Mina, 
has not been able to leave the Frontier 
of Catalonia; the last accounts repre- 
sent him still at Gerona. The Marshal 
had made several movements, and had 
put his whole corps in motion with 
a view to drive Mina either before bim 
or into Barcelona, but that skilful 
officer, well acquainted with the passes 
of the mountains, has eluded every 
effort of the French, and has again got 
into their rear, preventing their ad- 
vance into Spain, and even threaten- 
ing the Frontiers of France. The war 
in Spain may, indeed, be considered as 
virtually over, for the French avowedly 
built their hopes of success upon the 
calculation of the Spaniards rising in 
their favour; so far from these views 
being realized, they have not been 
joined as yet by a single Spaniard of 
rank or consequence, except Abisbal 
and those who originally belonged to 
the army of the faith, and they have not 
been able to raise one single additional 
Spanish corps since their advance. The 
tone of the Spanish Cortes and Govern. 


ment continues bold aud independent 
worthy of their cause. The rebel, 
Count Amarante, has been cntivrely 
driven out of Portugal, aud has re 
treated into Spain, evidently supported 
by the Duke D’Angouleme. This sup- 
port by France of a traitor in open 
rebellion against our ally, the King of 
Portugal, is the beginning of those 
acts which must eventually reduce 
Great Britain to the dilemma of draw- 
ing the sword, or of submitting to 
what no independent state has yet 
been found mean enough to submit to, 
If France be successful, the free con- 
stitution of Portugal will be as dan- 
gerous to despotism in Spain, as frec- 
dom in Spain was dangerous to des 
potism in France, and with such views 
possessed by France, she will have 
a cordon-sanitaire on the Frontiers of 
Portugal, and an inflammable train of 
war will thus be laid between her and 
Great Britain. 

The cause of the Greeks is prosper- 
ous. They have the undisputed com. 
mand of the Levant and Archipellago, 
and they are in possession of the whole 
of Peleponnesus, except three places 
which are blockaded, and which would 
have been in the power of the Greeks 
but for relief afforded to them by Eng- 
lish vessels violating the blockade. 
The great defect of the Greeks was 
their want of union, and of an esta- 
blished government, but this is an evil 
not likely to be felt much longer, as a 
representative governinent has been 
convened at Napoli de Romania, to 
which seventy deputies have already 
repaired. The establishment of a free 
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representative government in Greece 
will have incalculable effects upon the 
whole of Asia-minor and the neigh- 
bouring Asiatic regions. 

Europe is evidently on the eve of 
some greet crisis. Russia, although at 
peace with all around her, has marched 
an immensely large army to the Vis- 
tula.—Austria, not content with her 
possession of Naples, has marched an 
army to the frontiers of Piedmont, and 
there is something more than mere sus- 
picion that she has been tampering with 
Switzerland, with a view to possess 
herself of that country as an arrondise- 
ment of her territory.—Since the death 
of Maria Theresa in 1780, it is well 
known that the anxious desire of the 
Court of Vieuna has been to possess 
herself of Italy, Switzerland, and Ba- 
varia, and to allow Russia, as an equi- 
valent, to seek accessious of terrifory 
from Poland and Turkey. The King 
of Bavaria to be compensated by the 
Austrian Netherlands. Joseph, the pre- 
decessor of the present Emperor of 
Germany, frequently proposed this ar- 


rangement to Catherine and to Fre- 
derick the Great, and considering the 
total want of principle, of honour and 
humanity exhibited by the leading 
powers of Europe since the downfall of 
Buovaparte, and viewing the attitude 
that Austria and Russia have assumed, 
with the sentiments they have pro- 
mulgated, there can be little doubt 
that some such scheme is now in con- 
templation. We must conclude, by ob- 
serving, that Russia has laid positive 
claim to the immense line of coast from 
Nootka Sound, on the western shores 
of America, (latitude 49) through Beh- 
ring’s Straits to Japan; this is really 
seizing upon about the sixth of the 
globe by a mere dash of the pen; 
and it evinees the rapacity, the am- 
bition and the total want of principle 
in this Northern Autocrat. Such strides 
of power may remind us of the Emperor 
Napoleon's frequeut predictions of what 
Europe had to apprehend from the 
growiug power of Russia, and from the 
personal character of her Emperor. 


THE DRAMA. 


KING'S THEATRE, 


Since our last publication we have 
had the pleasure of seeing on these 
boards the introduction of two new 
performers in the ballet department, 
aud the re-appearance of a third in the 
higher grade of serious opera. We 
allude to Madame Anatole, Mademoi- 
selle Aimée and Signor Garcia. Ma- 
dame Anatole is certainly not only a 
fine dancer, but is to the ballet what 
Mad. de Begnis is to the opera, im- 
parting more of intellect and a know- 
ledge of the heart into her performances 
than is usually seen in the votaries of 
Terpsichore. Although not equal to 
Mercandotti in beauty, she is particu- 
larly graceful, and excells her prede- 
cessor in imparting mind and character 
to her performance; considering her 
figure, which would appear to us rather 
too robust, her evolutions are eminently 
easy, graceful and airy. We particu- 
larly allude to the part she performs in 
Alfred le Grand.—Sivnor Garcia made 
his re-appearance in Rossini’s serious 
opera Otelio ; he is a tenor who ap- 
peared here five years ago, and has 
since been cugaged at the Italian 
Opera in Paris. When Signor Garcia 
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was in England before, he was par 
ticularly admired for his roulades, 
or the inflexions of his tones, but 
in the Opera of Ofello, the music was 
more pathetic than florid; and he 
infused into his under-tones, particu- 
larly when he had to hold long ona 
note, more of feeling than we have 
lately been accustomed to hear, and 
more perhaps than the music of Ros- 
sini, generally speaking, admits of. 
It has been generally observed of this 
composer, that his music is that of the 
imagination rather than of the heart, 
but in his Opera of Ofello there was 
often so much of pathos, as to remind 
us of the deeper pieces of Mozart. 

We were by no means so pleased 
with the Opera, Olello, as we antici- 
pated, perhaps this disappointment 
arose from the impossibility of remov- 
ing from our minds the recollection of 
the tragedy of our immortal Shakspeare, 
with which it cannot bear the slightest 
comparison. It has a few parts perhaps 
of considerable merit, but we must 
agree with the opinion of the public, 
that as a whole it is exceedingly heavy 
and fatiguing. 
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Aline, Reine de Golconde, the new 
ballet pantomime, composed by M. 
Aumer, is formed upon the same story 
as one with a similar name, brought 
out at this theatre about cight or nine 
years ago, by M. Didelot. Aline ori- 
ginally appeared upon the French stage 
aS an opera, written by M. Boufflers, 
and set to music by M. Boyeldieu, 
where it met with great success. The 
Queen of Golconda (Madame Ronzi 
Vestris) is by birth a native of France ; 
by original profession a milk-maid; on 
the banks of the Durauce she first be- 
held the light of day, and there her 
heart was given to St. Phar (M. 
Aumer.) Amidst the dazzling splen- 
dour ofa throne supported by diamonds, 
she never forgets her beautiful hamlet 
of Dauphiny, a picture of which she 
conceals behind the drapery of her 
grand saloon. This she shews to Zelia 
(Mademoiselle Aimee) her confidante, 
after repulsing Sigiskar (M. Bois- 
gerard) her chief minister, who has the 
temerity to aspire to her hand. A dis- 
charge of artillery announces the arri- 
val of an Ambassador from France ; in 
which capacity, to the wonder and de- 
light of Aline, St. Phar presents him- 
self. The Queen receives him veiled, 
and as soon as the ceremony ofa public 
audience is over, she unbosoms herself 
to her friend Zelia ; with whom, in the 
second act, she changes dresses, in 
order to put the constancy of St. Phar 
to the test. He is then invited to an 
entertainment given in the royal gar- 
dens, at which Zelia appears as queen, 
and shews him the most marked atten- 
tion. But the attachment of the dip- 
Jomatist is not to be shaken. All his 
views are directed towards Aline, dis- 
guised as an attendant, who strives in 
every way to attract his notice and 
rivet his ailection ; though—such is the 
marvellous nature of a ballet-lover !— 
he never recognizes his belle laitiere. 
Zelia, still personating the queen, 
boldly avows her liking for St. Phar, 
who receives the declaration with a re- 
pulsive coldness, to the great happiness 
of Aline ; and the affected displeasure 
of her representative. St. Phar is cast 
into a deep sleep by the influence of a 
whole bed of poppies shed over him by 
some children, in which dormant state 
he is conveyed into a hamlet made to 
imitate that wherein he plighted his 
youthful faith. Here he awakes, and 
Aline appears before him in the dress 
she wore when they first met. A re- 
cognition takes place, and the queen 
clears up the mystery. Sigiskar, in 
the mean time, has not been inactive ; 
he excites a revolt against the queen, 
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and, in the midst of her delirium of joy, 
Osmin (M. Coulon) brings intelligence 
of her minister’s treachery. The clash 
of arms is heard—a battle ensnes— 
St. Phar puts himself at the head of the 
royal adherents, and is of course success. 
ful; the unfaithful Sigiskar is vanquish- 
ed, and the queen rewards her valiant 
lover and defender with her hand, and 
the moiety of her throne. This panto- 
mime has an abundance of rich dresses 
and splendid scenery, which will sup. 
port it for a time, though we fear that 
it will not enlarge the sphere of M. 
Aumer’s fame. 

Agrand concert has been given at this 
theatre, in aid of the funds of the Royal 
Academy of Musick, at which nearly 
the whole profession, whatever their 
difference of sentiment respeciing this 
infant institution, liberally assisted. 
The house was crowded in every part, 
and among the compavy were nearly 
ali the distinguished leaders of the 
fashionable world, The concert was 
perhaps inferior to an occasion intended 
to exhibit every department of the art 
in the highest perfection. A selection 
from Dr. Crotch’s oratorio of Palestine 
occupied the Ist act. In this act the 
orchestra was led by F. Cramer. In 
the 2d, Spagnoletti presided, and it 
consisted of a miscellany from Bee. 
thoven, Mozart, Rossini, Paer, &c, 
Ainong the finest pieces were the over- 
ture to Prometheus, and a Gloria in 
excelsis from a mass by Beethoven. 
The introductory movement of the first 
was given with fall grandeur, but the 
Allegro was played with too much ra- 
pidity to be effective. The Gloria in 
excelsis was a fine specimen of the ge- 
nius of the composer for vocal musick, 
though its beauties were unfortunately 
far from being appreciated by the au- 
dience. The public taste, it would 
appear, is far from the sublime in mu- 
sical composition, and is more attracted 
by a simple ballad than the finest works 
of authors whose names must exist 
while music is a science. The third 
act was led by Mori, and comprised 
Atwood’s Coronation Anthem, witha 
selection from Webbe, Reeve and other 
modern composers. All the singers 
distinguished themselves, but we have 
no space for a separate notice of each. 
Mrs. Salmon’s first song, from Pales- 
tine, was languid; but an air with 
variations in the second part had the 
full effect, both of her silvery tones 
and power of execution, and was much 
applauded. Braham gave a song from 
Paer, with an obligato accompaniment 
for the horn, in his best style, but too 
much obscuring the melody by bis 
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redundancy of ornament. The cho- 
russes were very effective. The or- 
chestra was erecied on the stage in the 
same manver as at the Oratorios. Much 


DRURY 


The success of Drury-lane Theatre, 
under its present management, has con- 
siderably exceeded that of any former 
season. Weare glad to hear that its 
present Stage Director resumes the 
conduct of the Haymarket Company, 
as Stage Manager, for two ensuing 
seasous ; and we may justly anticipate 
that overflowing houses at this delight- 
ful little summer theatre will reward 
the well directed talents that have so 
materially contributed to the prosperity 
of Drury-lane. 

The long and duil opera of The 
Travellers has beea revived, with 
better success than it merited. The 
Chinese scenery of the last melodrama, 
the acting of Dewton, and the singing 
of Mr. Braham and Miss Stephens, 
gave it an atiraction far beyond its in- 
trinsic merits. It has been received 
with considerable applause by crowded 
audiences. 

A new farce has been produced, en- 
titled £8 10s. 1d. if Quite Convenient. 
The principal character was performed 
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interest was excited by the presence 
of the pupils of the academy. The 
performance did not close till a very 
late hour 


LANE. 


by Mr. Liston, who excited a good 
deal of laughter at the commencement 
by the ludicrous persovation of a 
Tailor, but as the picce advanced, the 
audience manifested symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction, which, increasing as it 
proceeded, ended in the total failure 
of the attempt. In the early scenes 
there was a very injudicious imitation 
of the plot of Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal. The contrast thus provoked 
had of course a bad effect, and was in 
all probability among the prominent 
causes of the failure. On the falling of 
the curtain, Mr. “Liston came forward 
and informed the audience, that in 
consequence of the opinion expressed 
by them, the farce should be with- 
drawn. 

The following plays have also been 
acted during the month, but we have 
not space to dwell on their merits. 
The Hypocrite, Venice Preserved, 
Richard I11., Cymbeline, Hamlet, 
and the opera of the Cabinet. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The new opera, entitled Clari, or the 
Maid of Milan, has been performed to 
crowded audiences. It is said to bea 
translation from the French, and Mr. 
Howard Payne is reported to be the 
translator. The plot, which is ex- 
tremely simple, is also without any 
pretension tooriginality; but the topic 
on which it proceeds is full of interest, 
and,though in some parts the dialogue 
hangs rather heavy, the situations soon 
awaken the attention from any languor 
that may originate in this cause. Clari 
(Miss M. Tree), the heroine of the 
piece, is the daughter of a farmer 
named Rolamo (Mr. Fawcett) By the 
artifice of the Duke Vivaldi (Mr. Ab- 
bott), who conceived a violent passion 
for her, she is brought from her hum- 
ble home into his splendid mansion ; 
she there resists his addresses as firmly 
as before. The most tedious portion 
of the whole mechanism of this drama 
is the performance of a play in the 
Duke’s Palace, calculated to awaken 
the feelings of his mistress to the hor- 
rors of her situation.—The Duke ap- 
prises Clari shortly afterwards of the 


real nature of his views, but she resents 
all his offers as insolent, and finally 
makes her escape, After some adven- 
tures she arrives at her father’s house, 
whither she is pursued by her now pe- 
nitent lover, who lays his fortune at 
her feet and makes her his wife, to the 
delight of her astonished relations and 
of all Milan. Though there are some 
situations in the early scenes which 
produce considerable effect, the last 
scene is beyond comparison the most 
impressive. Mr. Fawcett, who in the 
character of an enraged und heart- 
broken father, had nothing else to do, 
threw his whole force into the inter- 
view with the daughter. He was well 
supported by Miss Tree at a crisis so 
important, and it is but justice to say, 
that his picture of parental suffering 
and rage could not be contemplated 
without emotion, except by the few, 
if there be any, who have no sympathy 
for distress. There were some inci- 
dents (the connection of which with 
the main plot it would not be easy to 
discover) involved in the subject, but 
as they were the means of introducing 
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Miss Love as a smart but accomplished 
chamber-maid, and Mr. Pearman as a 
musical valet, it would be difficult to 
find fault with them on the score of 
consistency alone. Mr. Meadows has 
a character which gives his talents no 
scope, and Mrs, Vining is in the same 
situation. The music is very pleasing, 
and in some instances delightful. We 
never heard Miss Tree to more advan- 
tage. 

To those, who prefer the excellence 
of natural genius combined with a cul- 
tivated taste, the re-appearance of 
Romeo and Julict on the stage, during 
the present month, presented a high 
gratification. The appearance of Miss 
¥. H. Kelly, in the delightful Juliet, 
was as usual greeted with unmixed, 
and what is of more consequence and 
of rarer occurrence, unbiassed applause. 
Independent of the merit of her per- 
formance the audience appeared to 
greet her as one who had received un- 
merited treatment during her engage- 
ment at Covent Garden. By some 
extraordinary and unknown influence, 
this amiable young lady and excellent 
actress has not been allowed to per- 
form in characters for which she was 
engaged, aud for which she alone, 
either at this or the other theatre, is 
eminently qualified. The treatment 
which this lady has received obliges us 
to remind managers in general, that 
they have no right to engage perform- 
ers of the first talents, merely, as it 
would appear, to put them on the shelf, 
or to prevent them from acting in a 
rival establishment. If Drury had 
possessed this brightest star during 
the present season, the manager would 
have made a fortune ; and her powers, 
joined tothose of Kean and Young,would 
have rendered Coveut Garden a perfect 
desart. It has been said, that pre- 
viously to Miss Kelly’s engagement 
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her parts were appropriated to other - 
actresses ; then why was she engaged >? 
Why give her double the salary that 
is given to her rivals and keep her un. 
employed? It has also been industri. 
ously reported, that she is incapable 
of acting any part but that of Juliet, 
and these unmanly detractors point to 
the parts she performed in the Larl of 
Essex and the Huguenot, as if those 
contemptible characters could change 
their calumay into truth! It must, 
however, be confessed, that Miss Kelly 
disgraced her talents, and hazarded 
her reputation when she condescend- 
ed to appear in those tragedies, 
The night fer her benefit is drawing 
near, when the public will have an 
opportunity of again fairly judging of 
her abilities, and we shall see whether 
there be such an anomaly in nature as 
an excellent Juliet who is incompetent 
to other characters. Venice Preserved 
will be acted for Miss Kelly’s benefit, 
in which she will perform the character 
of Belvidera, and from the extreme 
interest that is felt by the public there 
can be no doubt of a numerous audi- 
ence, who will not suffer any purty 
influence to be exerted in order to ob- 
scure her rising fame. All public cha- 
racters of eminent merit are the pro- 
perty of the country, and are peculi- 
arly entitled to the protection of a Free 
Press; we therefore heartily lend our 
assistance in promoting the cause of 
Virtue and Talent. 

Much Ado about Nothing has been 
repeated at this theatre, and we can 
not but admire the classic acting of 
Mr. Charles Kemble, in Benedict ; the 
gentlemanly elegance which was dif- 
fused over all his railings against 
love, as well as the parts, in which he 
afterwards persuades himself that he 
was a martyr to the passion, were ad- 
mirably sustained. 
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The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has informed 
the Members thereof, that a person 
calling himse!f 

Francis HARTWELL, Wholesale 
Druggist, 6, Swan-lane, Upper Thames- 
street, and Walworth, sometimes uses 
the name of 

ROBERT HARTWELL, 
times that of 


Francis ROBERT HARTWELL, of 
the same place. 


and some- 


That the persons undernamed, or 
using the firm and description of 

FRANCIS and WuHite, Stone, Mar- 
ble, Cement, Lime and Coal Mer- 
chants, 22, Trafalgar-street, Walworth- 
road, and Thames-street, City, are in 
no way connected with Messrs. I’rancis, 
White, and Francis, MEMBERS OF 
THIS SOCIETY, who are Roman Ce- 
ment Manufacturers, at Nine Elms, 
Vauxhall, in Middle Scotland-yard, 
and iu Earl-strect, Blackfriars, 
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Grand Entertainment at the Man- 
sion-house.—The entertainment which 
was postponed from Easter Monday in 
consequence of the extensive repairs 
in that building, took place on the 7th 
inst. The Egyptian Hall was most 
superbly fitted up for the occasion, but 
the number of tickets issued for the 
dinner having considerably exceeded 
what is usual, two of the spacious apart- 
ments on the same floor were appro- 
priated to the reception of the later 
guests. The arrangements made by 
the Committee were, however, such as 
to prevent any long continued confu- 
sion in the course of the arrival of a 
dinner party consisting of nearly 500 
individuals. The company experienced 
in the change of the drawing-room, 
which has been transferred from the 
second to the first-floor, a very great 
convenience. The dancing commenced 
at half-past ten. The ball was opened 
by the daughter of Sir C. Hunter and 
the Bavarian Minister. 

By a Parliamentary account just 
printed it appears that the net Re- 
venue of Ireland, for the year ending 
Sth April, 1823, was 3,513,8441.; for 
Sth April, 1822, 3,990,498/. The Cus- 
toms for the year ending 5th April, 


1823, amounted to 1,168,939/.; Sth 
April, 1822, 1,418,7862.; so that in this 
branch alone there is a falling off of 
249,847/. In Great Britain the pro- 
duce of the Customs for the year end- 
ing 5th April, 1823, exceeded that of 
the preceding year. 

Wanstead-house was sold by auction, 
on the premises, for 10,0002. ; one of 
the conditions of sale binds the pur- 
chaser to clear every thing away, even 
to the foundation, by Lady-day 1825. 
The biddings commenced at 10002. and 
advanced by thousands till they reached 
80002. when they dwindled to an ad- 
vance of 1002. each bidding, till they 
reached the sum at which the building 
was sold: the purchasers are Messrs. 
Stannard and Athow, of Norwich, in 
conjunction with three other of their 
townsmen. The auctioneer announced 
to the company, by their request, that 
they intended to sell the whole in lots, 
jarge or small, to suit buyers, and they 
absolutely sold a pair of marble chim- 
ney-pieces for 300 guineas before they 
left the room. Thus is sacrificed, on 
the shrine of extravagance, a mansion, 
which cost in its erection more than 
360,0002. and which has no equal in 
the county of Essex! 


a 


BIRTHS. 


SONS. 


The Lady of William Peter, esq. Cadogan-place 

The Lady of William Henry Armstrong, esq. 
Brighton 

The Lady of William Cartwright, esq. New 
Norfolk-street 

The Lady of John Brown, esq. still-born, King- 
ston, Oxon, 

Mrs. Captain Protheroe, Hampton 

Mrs. S. g Edkins, Salisbury-aquare 


The Lady of Captain J. P. Wilson, of Hon. East 
India Company's Ship Hythe 

Mrs. J. White, Margate 

Lady Tullamore, Grosvenor-place 

The Lady of John Early Cook, esq. Nunsbury, 
Herts 

Mrs. Thomas Gill, Frankfort-place, Plymouth 

The Lady of John Henry Pelly, esq. Great Cam- 
berland-place. 


DAUGHTERS. 


The Lady of Patrick Power, esq. Gifford’s-hall, 
Suffolk 

The Lady of Richard Gosling, esq. Devonshire- 
street, Portland-place 

The Lady of John Allen, esq. Leicester-square 

Mrs. Mathieu, Finsbury-place 


The Lady of A. Brymer Belcher, esq. Roehamp- 
ton 

The Lady of A. W. Law, esq. Islington 

The Lady of J. B. Nicholls, esq. Parliament-st. 

The Lady of the Rev. C. E. Keene, Buckland 
Rectory. 


MARRIAGES. 


Browning, John, esq. to 
Jackson, Miss Harriet Augusta Ernst, Hano- 
ver-street, Hanover-square 

Butt, William, jun.esq. of Cornoybury, Herts, to 
Temple, Miss Eliza, Brompton-grove 
wyer, Edward, esq. Ragland, Monmouth- 
shire, to 
Theakston, Miss Isabella, of Ripon, County 
of York 

Barclay, John, esq. of Barnes, Surrey, to 
Hawes, Miss Martha, Spring-gardens 

Cowell, Charles, esq. of Ipswich, to 
Byles, Miss Marianne, Hill-house 

Curtis, William, esq. of Finchley, to 
Soppitt, Miss, youngest daughter of the late 
William Soppitt, esq. 
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Campbell, George, eaq. of Edenwood, to 
Christie, Miss Margaret, Ferrybank 

Edmeston, James, esq. of Hlomerton, to 
Robson, Miss Anna Priscilla, Hackney 

Grenside, John, esq. of Clapham-rise, to 
Foyster, Miss Harriet Pratt, daughter of the 
late Samuel Foyster, esq. Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square 

Hanmer, Captain J. R.N. of Holbrook-hall, Suf- 
folk, to 
Dawson, Miss Harriet, daughter of the late 
Thomas Dawson, esq. of Edwardston-hall, 
Suffolk 


Herbert, John Owen, esq. of Dolforgan, Mont- 


geomeryshire, to 
Johnson, Miss Harriet, Southstoke, Somerset 
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Herbert, George Flower, esq. Lieutenant R.N. 
difracombe, to 
Harding, Miss Mary, niece of Commissioner 
Bowen, of the Navy 
Hill, St. Leger, esq. Brighton, to 
Nugent. Miss, daughter of the late John Nu- 
gent, esq. of Epsom 
James, John, esq. Dartford, to 
Jackson, Miss Emily, Kidbrook-lodge, Kent 
Jukes, Rev, J. Yeovil, Somersetshire, to 
Griffith, Miss Mary, Connaught-terrace 
King, Rev. Walker, eldest son of the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, to 
Heberden, Miss Anne, third daughter of Dr, 
Heberden 
Luke, Lieut. George Rivers, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, to 
‘Todd, Miss Mary Ann, Weres Cot, County of 
Somerset 
Lugger, Robert, esq. Catherine-hall, Cam- 
bridge, to 
Dixon, Miss Harriet, Mecklenburgh-square 
Mould, Jacob, esq. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to 
Oakley, Miss Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
William Oakley, esq. late of Chislehurst, Kent 
Murray, Major, of his Majesty's 30th Regt. to 
Browne, Miss Amelia Ann, daughter of 
Samuel Browne, esq. late of the General Post 
Oftice, London 


+ 

Anderdon, Mrs relict of the late Ferdinando 
Anderdon, esq. Taunton, 86—Abdy, the Rev. 
Win. Jarvis, St. John’s Rectory, Southwark, 68, 

Frederick, the infant son of the Rev. H. 
Breedon, Rectory Pangbourne, Berks—Big- 
nold, John, C. esq. Catton, in Norfolk—The 
Right Hon, William, Earl Beauchamp, at his 
seat in Worcestershire—Bathurst, Mrs, Lady 
of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
Great Malvern, Worcestershire—Brown, widow 
of the late Thomas Brown, esq. Lower Cheam, 
Surrey—Brant, Mrs. Isabella Anne, wife of the 
Rev. W. C. Brant, Farthingho-lodge, 27—Bil- 
lingay, Samuel, esq. Plaistow, Essex, 70—Ber- 
tin, Mrs. Amelia, wife of S. Bertin,esq. Berner’s- 
street—Blicth, James, esq. ‘Twickenham, 

Colquit, Goodwin, esq. late of the Grenadier 
Guards, Le Mons, in Franee—Cartwright, Mrs. 
Maria, wife of William Cartwright, esq. Sid- 
mouth-street, Mecklenburgh - square — Cook, 
Bryan William Darwin, esq. Alverley-grange, 
County of Yerkshire—Cornish, Hubert, esq. 
Salcombe-hill, near Sidmouth, 65—Cox, J. 
esq. Hatton-garden. 

Dowding, Mrs. Mecklenburgh-squ.—Davies, 
John,esq. Surrey-street, Strand, 82—Dimsdale, 
‘Thomas, esq. Charlotte-street, Portland-place, 
65—Davey, Lieut. Colonel ‘Thomas, Royal Ma- 
rines, 

Filton, Miss, Hastings, Sussex — Forsters, 
Mrs. Susannah, widow of the late Edward 
Forster, esq. Walthamstow, Essex—Fordham, 
Mrs, Sarab, wife of Edward K. Fordham, esq. 
Royston, Herts, 76—Faithhora, Mrs, wife of 
Dr. Faithhorn, Berner's-street. 

Gilchrist, James, esq. Kensington, 24—Gelli- 
brand, Mrs. wife of 'T’. Gellibrand, esq. Carshal- 
ton, Surrey—Lady Gethin, wife of Sir Percy 
Gethin, bart. Percy-mount, Sligo, Ireland — 
Grace, Mr. Thomas, jun. Puttlowes, County of 
Bucks—Grant, Charles, esq. younger brother of 
the Right Hon. Sir William Grant—Right Hen. 
Lord Glenbervie, Cheltenham, 80—Green, Mrs. 
Ann, Westerham, Kent, 83. 

The infant daughter of the Rev. Sir John 
Head, bart. Rector of Rayleigh, Essex — 
Horton, Eusebius, esq. Catton, Derbyshire, 
76—Hast, Philip Francis, esq. Haymarket, 82— 
Haworth, Dr. Red Lion-sguare—Hunter, F. W. 
esq. surgeon to the Hon. East India Company’s 
Ship Asia, Sangur-roads—Hussey, [ieut.-Gen. 
Vere Warner, Great Cumberland-place, 76 — 
Hail, William, esq. Vale-place, Hammersmith, 

Ilbert, Rev. Roope, Bouringsleigh, Devon— 
Judd, Miss Elien Louisa, youngest daughter of 
William Judd, esq. Loughton, Essex. 
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Page, Mr. Samuel, of Great Surrey-street, to 
Stonehouse, Miss Mary Ann, Belmont-cot. 
tage, Vauxhall 

Peckett, Captain, of the Corp of Engineers on 
the Bengal Establishment, tuo 
Gordon, Miss Catherine, ‘daughter of Robert 
Hepburne, esq. of Clarkington 

Rickwood, George, esq. of Lydd, County of 
Kent, to i ; 
Marsh, Miss Susannah Jones, Colney-hateh 

Ross, Mr. J. P. Hammersmith, to 
Long, Miss Ann, Chalford-on-the-bill, Glou. 
cestershire 

Schreiber, Charles, esq. of Hinchelsea-lodge, 
Hants, to 
Amelia, eldest daughter of Major General Sir 
John Cameron, K.C.8B, 

Sims, John, M.D. of Cavendish-square, to 
Dillwyn, Miss Lydia, Higham-lodge, Wal. 
thamstow 

Say, Thomas, esq. 5th Regt. of Bombay Native 
Infantry, to 
Hill, Miss, late of Glastonbury, Somersetshire 

Touray, B. J. esq. Brixton, to 
Clark, Miss Sarah, daughter of the late Dr. 
Clark, of the Island of Dominica 

Towton, Rev. Dr. of the Island of Jamaica, to 
Thorn, Miss Mary, daughter of the Rey 
Thomas Thorn, Bath. 


DEATHS. 


Kenrick, John, esq. Wynn-hall, Ruabon, 
County of Denbigh — Kingsmill, Sir Robert, 
bart. Sidmonton, Hants, 53, 

Lefevre, Charles Shaw, esq. Whitehall-place, 
64 — Lloyd, Mrs. relict of John Lloyd, esq, 
Union-parade, Leamington-spa, 80 — Lovell, 
Robert, M.D. Kegbrook, Bristol — Lamberi, 
Rev. James, sen. Fersfield Parsonage, 82. 

The Right Hon, Catherine, Countess Dowa- 
ger Morton, Park-street, 86—The intant son of 
Major M’Caskill, Kensington-gore — Muckle, 
Captain, R.N. Keswick, 75 — Merchant, Mrs, 
relict of the Rey. James Merchant, Shatftes- 
bury — M’Kenzie, the Hon. Caroline, third 
daughter of Lord Seaforth, Urahan-castle. 

Nollekins, Joseph, esq. R.A. Mortimer-street, 
Cavendish-square, 86. 

Lady Owen, Portinan-square. 

Purling, Mrs. Maria, wife of John Chailes 
Purling, esq. Kingston-Russell, Dorsetshire 
Preston, Sir Thomas, Beeston-hall, Norfolk, 56. 

Reinagle, Mrs. wife of P. Reinagle, esq. R.A. 
Chelsea — Rendall, Charles Henry, esq. Oxen- 
wood, Berkshire — Reader, Mrs. wife of W 
Reader, esq. Brunswick-square—Ruth, Char 
lotte, daughter of the late Rey. Houlton Hart- 
well, and grand-daughter of Sir Francis John 
Hartwell, bart. Leamington, 9. 

Strange, Alexander, esq. Lieut. in the 424, or 
Royal Highlanders, Island of Madeira, 29— 
Sutton, Mrs. Margaret, wife of Daniel Sutton, 
jun. esq. Kensington—Staines, John, esq, Pal- 
mer-terrace, Islington, 26—Sutton, Major Mat- 
thew, Frith-street, Soho—Shaw, James, esq. 
Gillingham,County of Norfolk—Steele, Robert, 
esq. Abresford, Hants—Sanders, Captain Thos. 
of the Hon. East India Company's Ship Orwell, 
Canton—Sterling, Mr. John, Old Broad-steeet, 
72—Smyth, Colonel Sir Wiiliam, bart. Hill-hall, 
Essex, 78—Seale, Gregory, esq. Crockerton, 
Wilts, 85—Schomberg, Miss Anne, only daugh- 
ter of Cay tain Schomberg, R N.—Sayer, James, 
~— Chapel-street, May-fair, 75. 4 

Tonison, esq. Rockhall, County Kilkenny, 55 
— Troy, Dr. Roman Catholic Archbishop ol 
Dublin, in Dublin—Thackery, the Hon, William, 
Member of the Council in the Government ol 
Madras on his passage to the Cape—The Dowa- 
ger Viscountess ‘Torrington, Tenterden-street— 
Tilt, Miss, Tavistock-square. 

Upton, Mrs. wife of Henry Upton, esq. Chel- 
tenham, 70. 

Walker, Mrs. Mary, wife of John Walker, ¢*4. 
Rickmansworth — William, Viscount Dudley 
and Ward, Himley-ball, Staffordshire, 74. 

Young, Mrs. Alicia Maria, relict of the late 
John Young, e<q. Fairview, Ellesmere, 7%. 
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LIST OF PATENTS. 


Thomas Hancock, of Goswell-mews, 
St. Luke, Old-street, Middlesex, patent 
cork-manufacturer, for an improvement 
in the preparations for various useful 
purposes of pitch and of tar, separately 
or in union, by an admixture of other 
ingredients with either or both of 
them. Dated March 22, 1823. 

Thomas Wickham, of Nottingham, 
lace-manufactnrer; for a compound 
paste and liquid, to be used for the 
purpose of improving and colouring 
lace and net, and all other manufac- 
tured articles made of flax, cotton, 


wool, silk, or any other animal or 
vegetable substance, whether the fabric 
of the same be composed of holes or 
interstices, or of open or close work, 
or otherwise, and to be applied in the 
process of getting up, dressing, or 
colouring the same. Dated March 24, 
1823. 

William Jessop, of Butterly-hall, 
Derbyshire, iron-master ; for an elastic 
metallic piston, or packing of pistons, 
to be applied externally or internally 
to cylinders. Dated March 27, 1823. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tuesday, May 20, 1823. 


CoTToN.—It was generally believ- 
ed the heavy prompt day at the India 
House on Friday last would bring 
several large parcels of Cotton on the 
market at prices a shade under what 
had been paid at the last India sale; 
there were however few parcels press- 
ing upon the market, and althongh 
one or two purchases could be made at 
a small decline, yet the reduction was 
not general. The purchases since our 
last consist of 1750 bales, viz. in bond, 
300 Surats, 5|d. a 5id. ordinary to 
good fair; 1200 Bengals, 5d. a 53d. 
ordinary to gvod fair; 130 Madras, 
53d. a Sid. fair and good fair; 20 
Boweds, 73d. good fair; 70 Smyrnas, 
Zid. a 8d. and 50 Demeraras, 103d. 
duty paid. 

CoFFEE.—The very languid and de- 
pressed state of the Coffee market 
which we noticed on Tuesday last, had 
the effect of deterring the priucipal 
holders from advertising sales; the 
parcels brought forward were too 
limited to afford any criterion of the 
market prices. There were no public 
sales brought forward this forenoon, 
and very few purchases are reported 
by private contract. The arrivals to- 
day are large, but the exports continue 
considerable. 

SuGAR.—The demand for musco- 
vades during the last week has been 
limited, and for good and fine Sugars 
rather lower prices were submitted 
to; the brown fully supported the pre- 
vious currency, The public sale of 
Friday consisted of 327 casks of Gre- 
nada Sugars, new, and of a very excel- 
lent quality; the bright yellow and 
strong grey, 62s. a 63s. went 6d, a Is. 


per cwt. under the prices by private 
contract; the good, 60s. a 61s, also a 
shade lower; the inferior quality, 
58s. 6d. a 59s. 6d. sold rather higher. 
This forenoon no Sugars were on sale, 
on account of the holidays. 

Corn.—The Wheat market closed 
on Friday with so much life, that a 
further advance was asked yesterday ; 
the supply was larger than last week, 
and after a few of the best runs were 
picked out at 3s. a 4s. per quarter ‘ad- 
vance, the trade became heavy, and 
some quantity remains unsold, and the 
market went a little lower, but it may 
be quoted fully 2s. higher than on the 
Monday preceding; Flour supports 
the advance, but the sales are not 
brisk. There was a good deal of Bar- 
ley fresh in, which met a dull sale at a 
decline of Is. per quarter. A great 
many vessels from Ireland, which have 
been long detained by contrary winds, 
have now got round, and we have also 
a large arrival of Oats from our own 
coast; the trade was very dull, though 
the sales made were on terms equal to 
the preceding Monday; the supply, 
including the arrivals since Saturday, 
is very large, and it is hardly probable 
it will be cleared off without submit- 
ing to some depression. 

RuM, BRanbDy, and HOLLANDs.— 
The Rum market continues in a very 
depressed state; there are sellers at 
the reduced quotations, but no buyers. 
The best marks of Brandy offer free 
on board to arrive at 2s, 10d. a 2s. lid. 
In Geneva there is little alteration. 

Spices.—There is no alteration since 
the India sale; Cinnamon bears a 
small premium. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From SATURDAY, APRIL 15, ro SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1823. 
Extracted from the London Gazelte. 


N.B. Allthe Meétings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis, 


BANRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


M. Glass, Potterne, Wilts, victualler. 

O. Holden, Clitheroe, Lancashire, calico-atanu- 
facturer. 

J. Holden, Manchester, calico-dealer, 

W. Lovell, Kilmersden, Somersetshire, linen- 
draper. 

L.H. Martelly, Finsbury-square, merchant. 


W. Piper, Hammersmith, barge-builder. 

T.Lidbetter, Southwick, Sussex, corn-merchant 

T. Charlesworth, Clare-street, Clare-market, 
grocer. 

J. Eaglesfield and J, Wall, Hinckley, Leicester. 
shire, hosiers. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


S. Wagstaff and 'f. Baylis, Kidderminster, car- 
pet warehousemen, from Mar. 11 to April 29. 

R. Newhouse, Huddersfield, plumber, from May 
3 to 24, 


J. O’Brien, Droad-street-buildings, merchant 
from Mareh 8 to April 26. ' 

W. Johnson, Addington-place, Camberwell, but- 
cher, from March 28 to May 10. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Antrobus, J. Liverpool, draper. (Blackstock and 
Bunce, Tenrple. 

Ablett, I. Bucklersbury, fustian-manufacturer. 
(Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

Ansell, J. Deptford, shoe-maker. (Woodward, 
Overton and Coombe, Tokenhouse-yard. 

Alloway, J. and J. Bedminster, Somersetshire, 
éarthenware-dealers. (Hicks and Braiken- 
ridge, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Allen, W. Seething-lane, Tower-street, ale-dea- 
ler. (Van Sandau, Nicholas-lane, Lombard- 
street. 

Banbury, C. H. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk- 
manufacturer. (Hurd and Johnson, King's 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

Brown, P. Wharton, Lancashire, 
(Wheeler, Castle-street, Holborn. 
Barge, B. Clifford-street, Bond-street, wine- 

merchant. (Gale, Basinghall-street. 

Beckett, E. Crawford-street, St. Mary-le-bone, 
printer. (Jones and Howard, Mincing-lane. 
Broom, W. Walcot, Somersetshire, builder. 

(Jenkins, James and Abbott, New-inn. 

Binion, J. Edward-street, Portman-square, iron- 
monger. (Jones and Bland, Great Mary-le- 
bene-street. 

Baxter, R. Great Eastcheap, Scotch-factor. 
(Walker, Rankin and Richards, Basinghall- 
street. 

Buckle, T. Leeds, merchant. (Maxon, Little 
Friday-street. 

Bradley, R. Bromley, Kent, victualler. (Bad- 
deley, Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields. 

Burton, C. Bristol, grocer. (Edmunds, Exche- 
quer-offiee, Linco!n’s-inn. 

Bowman, P. R. Arundel, Sussex, tanner. (Free- 
man and Heathcote, Coleman-street. 

Burn, G. Maidstone, pastry-cook, 
Chancery-lane. 

Beak, H. Bathampton, Somersetshire, mealman. 
(Nethersoles and Co. Essex-street, Strand. 
Bandeira,J. J. late of Great Winchester-street, 
merchant. (Bluntand Co. Broad-street-build- 


dealer. 


(Wildes, 


ings. 

Bligh, W. C. Bath, grocer. (Hurd and Co. 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 

Beadsmore, J. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicester- 
shire, printer. (Dax and Co. Guildford-street. 

Burgess, G. and J. Gate, Portsmouth, brewers. 
(Rague, Great James-street. 

Carter, T. H. Minories, victualler. (Younger, 
John-street, America-square, 
Cooper, H. A. Stocklinch-Ottersay, Somerset- 
shire, (Poole and Greentield, Gray’s-inn-sq. 
Chabaud, H. Plumtree str. Bloomsbury-square, 
jeweller. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple. 

Cullingham, H. Kensington, carpenter. (Poole 
and Greentield, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Dryden, J. Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, ha- 
berdasher. (Fisher, Bucklersbury. 

Davies, E. High-street, Southwark, hatter. 
(Blake, Great Surrey-str., Blackfriars-road, 


Denison, H. Liverpool, money-scrivener. (Tay. 
lor and Roscoe, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, 

Dickenson, R. B. Little Grosvenor-street, Gros- 
ae Victualler, (Plaisted, East-pl. 
Lambeth. 

Dodd, E. Manchester, painter. (Battye, Chan. 
cery-lane. 

Edwards, J. Elder-street, Nortonfalgate, silk. 
weaver. (James, Bucklersbury. 

Evans, D. Marchmont-street, draper. (Ashurst, 
Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street, 

Fowler, D. Copthall-court, broker. 
Bucklersbury. 

Fleet, F. Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, corp- 
dealer. (Baxter, Gray’s-inn-place. 

Fowle, J. Sandwich, common-brewer. (Loding- 
ton and Hall, Sergeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 
Fox, J Claremont-place, Kent-road, Camber- 
well, poulterer. (W. and D. Richardson, 

Walbrook. 

Gilbert, T. jun. Long-acre,coach-maker. (Kaye, 
Dyer’s buildings, Holborn. 

Godsell, J. Winchester, linen-draper. (Brem- 
ridge, Chancery-lane. 

Grove, G. and H. Wilkinson, Liverpool, iron- 
mongers. (Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s-inn. 

Gliddon, A. King-street, Covent-garden, tobac- 
conist. (Faithful, Birechin-lane. 

Howarth, E, Leeds, woolstapler. ( Battye, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Hilder, W.New Windsor, saddler. (Webb, Bart- 
lett’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Haswell,J.F. Fox and Hounds-yard, Curtain- 
road, Shoreditch, horse-dealer. (Denton and 
Barker, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Hickman, W.and D. Timothy, Leicester-square, 
hosiers. (Whitelock, King-street, Cheapside. 

Hewitt, T. Whitchurch, Shropshire, furrier. 
(Procter and Slaney, Gray’s-inn-place. 

Hardern, P. and J. Macclesfield, silk-manufac- 
turers. (Blacklow, Frith-street, Soho, 

Henty, W. Pluckley, Kent, smith. (Lindsay, St. 
Thomas's-street, Southwark. 

Hammon, J. Great Portland-street, Oxford-st., 
lumber. (Stevens and Wood, Little St. 
homas Apostle. 

Herbert, W. Goldsmith-street, Cheapside, ri- 
band-manufacturer. (Webster & Son, Queen- 
street, Cheapside. 

Hedges,T. Bristol, grocer. 
field, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Innell, J. and J. Chalford, Gloucestershire, clo- 
thiers. (King, Sergeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Jepson, T. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, brewer. 
(Ellis and Co. Cursitor-street. 

Johnson, W. Grange, Bermondsey, tanner. 
(Walker, Rankin and Richards, Basinghall-st. 

Jarmain, J. Cumberland-street, New-road, up- 
holsterer. (Clarke, Little St. Thomas Apostle, 
Queen-street. 

Jeferis, J. Lisson-green, Paddington, ink-manu- 
facturer. (Rogers and Sou, Mancheste! 
buildings, Westininster. 

Joseph, M. J. Fox, Ordinary-court, Nicholas 


(Fisher, 


(Povle and Green- 
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lane, Lombard-street, merchant. (Hird, Ber- 
wick-street, Soho. 

Kirby, J. Chelsea, linen-draper. (Gates, Catea- 
ton-street. 

Kinning, T. Oxford-street, linen-draper. (Willis, 
Watson and Bower, 'Tokenhouse-yard, Loth- 
bury. 

Kimber, C. Lambourne, Berkshire, brewer. 
( Bousfield, Chatham-place, Blackfriars. 

Lidbetter, ‘T. Southwick, Sussex, corn-mer- 
chant. (Gregson and Fonnereau, Angel- 
court, Throgmorton-street. 

Lucas, C. Kennington, dealer. (Perkins and 
Frampton, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. 

Lowe, J. Warrington, currier. (Mason, Cres- 
cent-place, New Bridge-street, 

‘Lowe,S. Burton-on-Trent, scrivener. (Caser, 
Wolverhampton. 

Lomer, W. jun, Southampton, printer. (Slade 
and Jones, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Leonard, W. Norfolk-place, Newington-butts, 
tea dealer. (Gellibrand, Austinfriars. 

Lewis, L. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, milliner. (Bell 
and Brodrick, Bow-church-yard. 

Lambert, C. Sloane-street, Chelsea, school- 
master, (Stafford, Buckingham-st., Strand. 
Middleton, J. New Tothill-street, Westminster, 
smith. (Way, Lucas and Parkinson, Argyle- 

street, Oxford-street. 

Murrell, W. Skinner-street, Snow-hill, ane- 
tioneer. (Russen, Crown-court, Aldersgate- 
street. 

M‘Queen, W.H. and S. Hamilton, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, stationers. (Hutchinson 
and Co, Lincoln’s-inn, New-square. 

Miller, H. F. T. Frome-Selwood, money-scri- 
vener, (Williams, Red Lion-square. 

Nash, D. Finsbury-place, Finsbury-square, sta- 
ble-keeper. (Coates, Pump-court, Temple. 
Nichols, J. Finchingfield, Essex, tanner. (Ni- 
cholls, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad- 

street. 

Penn, B. Birchills, Staffordshire, coal-master. 
(Hunt, Surrey-street, Strand. 

Phillips, T. Strand, victualler. (J. Newton, 
Serle’s-place, Carey-street. 

Powell, P. Brighton, silk-mercer. (Tanner, 
Fore-street, Cripplegate. 

Roberts, T, and J. de Yrigoyti, Broad-street, 
stock-brokers, (Farren,Scrivenor and Stuart, 
King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street, 

Read, R. Newcastle-under-Lyme, carpenter. 
(Stocker and Dawson, New Boswell-court, 
Carey-street. 


Robeon, J. H. Sunderland near the Sea, mercer. 
(Blakiston, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane. 

Roper, J. Norwich, woollen-draper. (Poole and 
Co, Gray's-inn-square, 

Robertson,J Wilton, Wiltshire, surgeon. (San- 
ter, Chancery-lane. 

Shaw, W. Thornhill Lees, Yorkshire, boat- 
builder. (Battye, Chancery-lane. 

Sprent, J. Gosport, builder. (Bogue, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row. 

Starmar, W. Odell’s-place, Little Chelsea, linen- 
draper. (C. Hertslet, Northumberland-street, 
Strand. 

Spendelow, R. Drayton in Hales, Shropshire, 
ironmonger. (Benbow and Co. Lincoln’s- 
inn. 

Skinner, W. Bradninch, Devonshire, serge- 
maker. (Darke, Red Lion-square. 

Spikins, C. Bethnal-green, bookseller. (White, 
Garden-row, London-road. 

Syker, T. Rath-Easton, Somersetshire, clothier. 
(Nind and Cotterill, Throgmorton-street. 

Thompson, J. Manchester, tea-dealer. (Adling- 
ton, Gregory and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Thompson, J. and W. Walker, Wolverhampton, 
draper. (Chester, Staple’s-inn. ; 

Titterton, J. Wilmington-square, Spa-fields, 
surgeon. (Heard, Hooper-square, Leman- 
street, Goodman's-fields, 

Tomlins, J. Boddicot, Oxfordshire, nurseryman, 
(Makinson, Elm-court, Temple. 

Thomas, J. Kent-street, Southwark, builder. 
(Newbon, Great Carter-lane, Doctors'-com- 
mons, 

Todd, E. Liverpool, woollen-draper. (Adling- 
ton and Ce. Bedford-row. 

Viney, J. Bristol, cabinet-maker, (Williams and 
White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Vivian, S.'Tywardreath, Cornwall, linen-draper. 
(Shaw, Ely-place. 

Wainwright, H. and J. Liverpool. (Blackstock 
and Bunce, ‘Temple. 

Wilde, J. Adlington, Cheshire, farmer. (Milne 
and Parry, Temple. 

Wright, G. St. Martin’s-lane, boot-factor. 
(Jeyes, Chancery-lane. 

Weild, G. Nottingham, draper. (Hurd and 
Johnson, Temple. 

Willingham, G. Great Mary-le-bone-str. Mary- 
le-bone, money scrivener. (Tanner, Fore-st. 
Cripplegate. 

Wilkin, T. Soham, Cambridgeshire, scrivener. 
(Leuber, Newmarket. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Abithol, late of Bury-street, St. James's, mer- 
chant, May 24. 

Ambrose, E. King-street, City, warehouseman, 
June 17. 

Alvin, R. P. Elm-street, Gray’s-inn-lane, ale and 
table beer brewer, May 17. 

Axford,'l’. Abington, Berkshire, wine-merchant, 
May 20. 

Asquith, S. otherwise T. G. Asquith and D. 
Asquith, Bermondsey, and T? Mellish, New 
Kent-road, ship-owners, May 27. 

Bosisto, W. Reading, Woollen-draper, May 20. 

Bowring, T. G, Fenchurch-buildings, broker, 
May 31. 

Beadey, J.Wontton Underedge, clothier, J une 4. 

Billingham, J. Uttoxeter, nail-manufacturer, 
May 28. 

Rell, G. Berwick-upon-T weed, cooper, May 27. 
Bennett, S. A. Worship-street, Shoreditch, and 
Battle-bridge, coach-manufactuser, May 17. 

Bradford, G. Bristol, broker, May 12. 

Baker, W. and N, Portsea, grocers, April 26. 

Bedson, 'T. and R. Bishop Aston, near Birming- 
harm, brass-founder, May 21. 

Berriman, W. late of Lyneham, Wiltshire, 
dealer, June 9. 

Bromley, T. Circus-street, New-road, Mary-le- 
bone, ironmonger, May 13. 

Body, E. Morice-town, Stoke Damerell, Devon- 
shire, merchant, June 6. 

Bird, 'T. Solihull-lodge, Warwickshire, coal- 
dealer, May 14. 

en Bristol, fringe-manufacturer, May 

4, 


Birch, J. Birmingham, jeweller, May 13. 

Bowditch, B.'T. and R. Wilks, Bristol, hat-ma- 
nafactuerers, May 20. 

Brammall, G. Shetteld, file-maker, May 12, 

Croft, J. late of Kingston-upon-Hull, draper, 
June 11. 

Caude, L. Liverpool, merchant, June 5. 

Cragg, J. Whitehaven, ironmonger, June 3. 

Carter, H. Ratcliffe-highway, linen-draper, July 
26. 

Clarke, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, May 
28 


Cive,T. and S. Richardson, Tokenhouse-yard, 
merchants, May 27. 

Cowell, J. jun, Torquay, Devonshire, wine-mer- 
chant, June 10. 

Cumberlege, J. George-yard, Lombard-street, 
merchant. 

Candler, J. Jewry-street, Aldgate, flour-factor, 
May 17. 

Contes, J. Edrith, Huntingdonshire, liquor-mer- 
chant, May 7. 

Cleugh, J. and R. Leadenhall-street, wholesale 
linen-drapers, May 10. 

Callow, Princes-street, Soho, medical bookseller, 
June 3. 

Dawson, J. Bury, Lancashire, linen-draper, 
June 9. 

De Roure and J. Hambrook, Angel-conrt, 
Throgmorton-street, merchants, June 10. 

Deschamps, W. W. B.S. Morgan, and P. M. 
Taggart, Suffolk-lane, merchants, May 24. 

Dick, Q. and J. Dick, Finsbury-square, mer- 
chants, May 24, 
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Dean, R. W. and T. W. Cook, Sugar-loaf-alley, 
Bethnal-green, brewers, May 10 

Drake, J. Lewisham, Kent, master-mariner, 
June 21. 

Ellis, T. Crooked-lane, drysalter, May 17. 

Edwards, G, H. Craven-street, St. Martin’s-in- 
the-fields, wine-merchant, Mav 31. 

Eastwood, H. of Eastwood, Yordshire, fustian 
manutacturer, June 11. 

Foster,'T, and E.S. Yalding, Kent, maltsters, 
May 10. 

Ford, H,. Portsmouth, hardwareman, May 28. 

Fate,W. Settle, Yorksh, cabinet-maker, May 30. 

Fearnley, C. Crutched-friars, wine-merchant, 
May 13. 

Gerrard, D. Old Cavendish-street, Mary-le- 
bone, milliner, May 10. 

Gregg, T.R. and W. Phene,jun. Watling-street, 
confectioners, June 7. 

Griths, T. Knightsbridge, plumber, April 26. 

Gowland, T.Great Winchester-street, merchant, 
June 7. 

Gloag, R. Little Hermitage-street, Wapping, 
fishmonger, June 7. 

Gilbert, W. R. and H. Burgess, Leicestershire, 
woolstaplers, June 19. 

Grill, C. Dunster-court, Mincing-lane, merchant, 
Mav 31. 

Hill, T. Thornbury, Gloucestershire, linen-dra- 
per, May 27. 

Hall, C. G. and H. B. Grosvenor-street, West- 
pimlico, carpenters, May 17. 

tleydon, W. late of South Audley-street, plum- 
ber, June 7. 

Higgs, R. Bristol, leather-factor, June 12. 

Hays, C. and W. H. Blunden, Oxford-street, 
linen-drapers, May 31. 

Hoyle, T. J. Lord, J. Chatburn, and W. Fother- 
gill, Irwill Springs, Lancashire, calico-prin- 
ters, May 24. 

Hope, J. Sandwich, Kent, toyman, June 6. 

Heap, W. Cobber’s Nab, Lancashire, calico- 
printer, May 27. 

Holmes, F, Vere-street, Oxford-road, merchant, 
May 24. 

Hales, E. Newark-upon-Trent, cornfacter, May 
29, 

liicks, H. and S. W. Woodward, Bank side, 
Southwark, timber-merchants, May 13. 

Hudson, late of Havil-street, Camberwell, brick- 
layer, May 24. 

Holman, W. Totnes, Devonshire, ironmonger, 
June 23. 

Halliley, R. Lumby, Yorkshire, dealer, May 2. 

Hayton, J. W. Greenfield, Flintshire, and M. P. 
Leasinby, London, wire-manufacturers, May 
17. 

Holmes, J. Portsmouth, coal-merchant, May 10. 

Heatfield, H. Abingdon-row, Goswell-street- 
road, merchant, May 17. 

Hughes,S. Oxford-street, hosier, May 27. 

Hext, S. Hardington, Mandevill, Somersetshire, 
cloth-maker, June 17. 

Herbert, and W. Buckmaster, St. Mary Axe, 
wine-merchants, May 24. 

Hughes, T. Chelsea, linen-draper, May 27. 

Jent, T. Piccadilly, chinaman, May 10. 

Joplin, J. Sunderland-near-the-Sea, linen-dra- 
ver, May 23, 

ane Houndsditeh, cabinet-maker. 

Jackson, J. W. Liverpool, drysalter, May 19. 

Jenkins, E, Picketstone, Glamorganshire, mil- 
ler, May 28. 

Kirkman, J. Liverpool, merchant, May 29. 

Latham, T. D. and J. Parry, Devonshire-square, 
merchants, May 10, 

Long, D. Andover, gun-maker, May 10. 

Lawson, P. Bowness-hall, Cumberland, corn- 
factor, May 22. 

Laugher,H. Birmingham, button-maker,June 6 

Lloyd, G. Cumberland-street, Mary-le-bone, 
brewer, May 17. 

La Serre, J. G. New England Coffee-house, 
merchant, May 10. 

Lowndes, 'T. Mitre-court, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman, May 24. 

Manning. R. Sackville street, Piccadilly, tailor, 
June 1. 

Masson, New-court, St. Swithin’s-lane, merch. 

Miller, W. Rye, Sussex, draper, June 10. 

Masterman,J, Hatton-gard,music-seller, May 31. 


Dividends. 


[ May, 


Matthie, and G. Yates, Liverpool, merchants, 
June 28. 

Murray, W. Pall-mall-court, Pall-mall, tailor, 
May 24. 

Mercer, 'T. Billinghurst, Sussex, brewer, May 3] 

Marsh, Huddertield, grocer, May 24. ae 

Mallinson, J. Birdsedge, Yorkshire, and A. G. 
and J. Mallinson, Huddersfield, merchants, 
May 24. 

Mitchell, J. sen, Essenden, Herttordshire, dea. 
ler, May 14. 

Mottram, J. Bristol, hop-merchant, May 28 

Niblich, J. and R. 8S. Latham, Bath, woollen. 
drapers, May 20.° 

Oliver, J. R. Blackheath, mariner. 

Phillips, P. King-street, Bartholomew-close, 
merchant, May 31, 

Parker, J. jun. Wood-strect, hosier, May 27. 

Power, J. and R. Warwick, Finsbury-square, 
merchants, June 3. 

Perkins, R. Lymington, grocer. 

Philipps, J. and J. Old City-chambers, mer- 
chants, May 10. 

Peltier, J. Duke-street, Portland-place, mer- 
chant, June 14. 

Pearson, E. and L. Claude, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, May 20. 

Richardson, J. J. 
May 31. 

Rose, R. N. Holborn-hill, book-dealer, May 13, 

Rodd, C. W. late of Broadway, Worcestershire, 
maltster, June 10. 

Roose, 'T. Liverpool, baker, May 20. 

Russell, J. Rochester, wine-merchant, May 17. 

Roy, J. Wolverhampton, tea-deale;, May 27. 

Ramsay,'T. Mark lane,wine-merchant, May 13, 

Robinson, R. North Walsham, Norfolk, linen- 
draper, June 13, 

Shipway, T. ‘Tidworth-warren-farm, 
shire, sheep-dealer, May 10. 

Skinner, S. Sharp’s-buildinge, Rosemary-lane, 
slopseller, June 7. 

Seager, S. P. Maidstone, dealer and chapman, 
May 24. 

Spitta,C. L. Molling, F. and G. Molling, and 
H. A. Spitta, Lawrence Pountney-lane, mer- 
chants, May 24. 

Stanley, J. Rochester, coal-merchant, June 10. 

Small, T. Alnwick, Northumberland, common 
brewer, June 4. 

Shackle, J. Milk-st. Cheapside, hosier, May 20. 

Still, J. Brixton, merchant, May 10. 

Sykes, P. Manchester, cooper, June 11. 

Streets, W. Aldermanbury, galloon-manufac- 
turer, May 10. 

Tucker, J. H. Jermyn-street, St. James's, chy- 
mist, May 24. 

Turney, J. Sedgebrook, Lincolnshire, and W. 
Bates, of Halifax, Yorkshire, merchants, May 
26. 

Tate, W. Cateaton-street, bookseller, May 10. 

Thomson, P. and C. A. Thomson, Tom’s Coffee- 
house, Cornhill, wine merchants, May 31. 

Traves, J. Oldham, Lancashire, grocer, May 30. 

Toll,W. St. Germain’s, Cornwall, miller, June 3. 

Turner, S. Shettield, mercer, May 16. 

Terry, R. Holborn-bridge, haberdasher, May 24 

Urmston, J. Liverpool, ship-chandler, May 20. 

Urquhart, W. Sion College-gardens, merchant, 
May 24. 

Vose, J. Hardshaw, within Windle, Lancashire, 
ironmonger, May 15, 

Westbrook, J. Redburn, Herefordshire, inn- 
keeper, May 13. 

Washburn, J. Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire, 
wire-manutacturer, June 7. 

Whittle, R. and T. Lutwyche, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, May 14. 

White, W. B. Strand, draper, May 17. 

White, G. and J. Fowler, Lime-st., tea-brokers, 
June 7. 

Willson, J. Swanton Morley, Norfolk, farmer, 
May 13. 

Wilks, J. Finsbury-square, merchant, May 16. 

Walter, G. Upper-street, Islington, linen-draper, 
May 27. 

Wilcox, and T, T. Titterton, 'Theobald’s-road. 
coach-makers, May 24. 

White, T, late of Regent-street, St. Jamess, 
Westminster, whitesmith, June 7. 

Were, C. Cloth-fair, woollen-draper, May 10. 


Fleet-market, fishmonger, 


Hamp- 
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VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, &c. AT NINE o’CLOCK, A. M. 
From Apri. 27,to MAy 27, 1823. 
By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, Cornu. 


| far. Ther. Wind. Obser. | 
27 29°81) 42 | S. Fair 
28 30°06, 40 S. |Ditto 


ig ~T Bar. The r. | ind. Obser, ‘| Bar. Ther. Wind | Obser. 
293014) 45 | N.E. |Ditto | 

| 

| 


2972 58 S. Fair '19129°74| 52 BE. {fair 
92963 54 | S.W. Rain })20!29°59] 65 S. 'Shwy.° 
1 S. \Fair | 2tl2034/ 60 | S.w. (Pair 

l 5! S.W. ‘Ditto | 22/2963) 52 | S.W. [Rain 
122954 60 ¥S.W. Ditto 23} 29°69) .51 We i pitt 
1132955 63 | S.W. Cldy, |'24 29-83). 60 | S.W. |Ditto 
142965 50 (WSW. Fair 25/2961); 59 S.W. |Shwy 
15 20°93 58 | W. (Ditto | 26/2963) 58 | S.W. |Ditto 
163003 52 | S.W.|Rain |:27/2983) 60 | N.B. |Fair 

172978 57 | S.W. iFair |! ‘| 

18 2986 58 E. |Ditto |! 








N 

30 30°26 46 | N. ‘Cldy. 
13033} 47 | N. (Ditto 

230°29; 48 | N.E. Ditto 

3 30°23; 50 E. (Fair 

431s}; 49 | E. Ditto 
h 30 14, 48 } E. ‘Ditto 
6|29° 88) 59 | N.E. | Ditto 
72973| 67 | E. Ditto 











PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c. 
May 20, 1823. 





















Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9,’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 


fF. Warr, Red Lion Passage, Holborn.) 


© 
Per | Div. per | er Div. 
Share. Ann, Sire, \perAnn. 
Canals. Ss 61 Bae Bridges. £. s.| £.58.d. 
Ashton and Oldham 125 410 | Southwark ........ geese 18 
Barmesley ....ccccccvees 202 12 Dg OW ccgccccccces 55 ap pr. et. 
Birmingham (divided) ... | 300 12 OE Pe errr eer —_ 5 
Bolton and Bury ........ 105 5 Vauxmall ...cccccccccecs 24 _ 
Hrecknock and Abergav.| 80 4 WEED scccscccacce Sea 5 — 
Css vec edesceccvess _ — Water-works. 
Chesterfield ............- 120 8 I oidae: erdcseneses a — 
COVEMETY 2. ccccccccceess 1040 44 East London...........- 115 4: 
COMNIOIE. cc ccceccdesecs 270 14 Grand Junction.........- 6010, 210 
CB FGOR se ccccceccaceses 3.3, _ MOOS cnesqcweee ocevaecen 35 110 
SN é6nnsessteee a 140 6 London Bridge .......... 50 210 
IN veendscsccene des 63 3 | South London .......... 32 -- 
Ellesmere and Chester . . 63 3 || West Middlesex......... 61 2 10 
Rs cnneencstcene 1000 58 || York Buildings ... ..... 25 -- 
Forth and Clyde ........ 480 20 | Insurances. 
Grand Junction ......... 245 10 ROM ccncviccevscces we 50 210 
Grand Surrey.........+- 45 AUIRD ..ccccccccccecceess 5 5 6 
Grand Union............ 18 10 — énctantents opecene 575 40 
Grand Western.......... 4 — || Birmingham Fire ....... 340 25 
SIE okie ccccecesees 145 8 DME 2. iieniccslecseces 50 3 3 
Hereford and Gloucester. —_ _ County .......cccccseces 43 2 10 
IONE is io vc canons és 26 10 1 SS cinccnecestosquest 33 5 
Leeds and Liverpool ..... 375 12 || European .........-000- 20 1 
ee Tete 300 13 COE nndccccedecacacese 153 10] 7 
Leicester & Northampton | 72 4 | Guardian .......... seees 1210}; — 
Loughborough .......... 3500 170 PU nivdscerncvessceene 5 «6 
Melton Mowbray........ 215 10 | Imperial Fire............ 100 410 
Monmouthshire ......... 170 8 a Wl 5 96 
Senaryehive osvices 70 210 |} Kent Fire........0.- — 57 10); — 
DCRLES sido danssiia 390 22 || London Fire ...........: ~ 1 5 
Nottingham............. 200 12 || London Ship............ 2010); 1 
ee 740 | 32 Provident...... peéheewe 20 ] 
Portsmouth and Arundel | 30 — i ndnctbecececesseuds 3 2 
Sin nensededs ches 41 —_ Royal Exchange ........ 247 10 
Rochdale ...... pedeosons 70 2 DEF rcdicccsccccocss 212 8 10 
Shrewsbury ..........--+ 170 9 10 Sun Life........ sccccece 23 10 10 
| eee 125 7 DOE sccdsvcnccesvcccess 40 1 8 
Somerset Coal........... 120 7 Gas Lights. 
Ditto, Lock Fund ...... 105 § 15 Gas Lightand Coke (Chart 
Staffords.& Worcestershire | 700 49 Company ........+++++ 69 4 
Stourbridge ............ 200 10 10 City Gas Light Company. | 128 10| 8 10 
Stratford-on-Avon ....... 17 — Ditto, New .........-. oe 70 10] 4:10 
Stroudwater ............ 420 22 South London ... ...... | 135 7 10 
BWORSR 202 cccccccssccss 190 10 Imperial ........cccceces 15 _ 
INES Gisccscccnnncs _ ~ Literary Institutions. 
Thames and Medway .... | 19 °-- London ....... cocweees 29 _ 
Thames and Severn, New] 26 — ROGET occ cccccedcccoes 10 -- 
Trent & Mersey ........ 2000 75 ae Mstecpesinoress 5 _ 
: Bat a * cellaneous. 
Warwickand Birmingh. } } 220 10 Auction Mart ocecccccece 3023; 1 5 
Warwick and Napton... | 205 8 British Copper ag 50 210 
Worcester & Birmingham | 30 1 Golden Lane Brewery. . 8 — 
Docks. Ditto...... cusGsegweres 5 — 
DO Wasesess snc seqed 113 410 || London Com.Sale Rooms 16 1 
EEE BEERS cwcwcvccscess 7 10 Carnatic Stock Ist class. 91 4 
DL ccchans aes 144 8 Ditto, ........2d ditto . 754 3 
Commercial ............. 82 310 
East Country ..........: 28 — 
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